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About four years ago the publisher of thk 
work issued from the press a History of the 
United States by Rev. C. A. Goodrich on a plan 
then wholly new. The work met with the ap- 
probation of the public, and the sales since its 
publication have amounted to more than 50,000 
copies. The success of this work, led the pub- 
lisher to commence a series of Histories on a 
similar plan, with such improvements as farther 
experience and reflection, and the advice of 
teachers should suggest. 

The first of the series, Blair's Outhnes of 
Chronology, Ancient and Modem, was published 
a short time since, and has passed to a third 
edition. It ha^ received, it is believed, the ap- 
probation of every individual who has examined 
it and is extensively introduced into our semina- 
ries. 

The second work, Blair's Outlines of the His- 
tory of Ancient Greece, was published within the 
last year. The first edition is exhausted and a 
second will soon appear. 

The present work, the second in the series, 
but the third in the order of publication, has re- 
ceived particular care in the preparation, and, it 
is believed, it will be found to possess great and 
important advantages over any method that has 
yet been devised for presenting Ancient History 
to the mind of a learner. 

The other works. History of Rome, History of 
England, History of France, and Modern His- 
tory, are all in a state of forwardness and will be 
pubtished in the course of the present year. The 
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publisher has given to this series the designation 
ofBlair^s Outlines, though they are in fact wholly 
original. The reason for this designation is that 
they resemble Blair's celebrated works for edu- 
cation, in making a distinction of type between 
what is more and what is less important, and 
there is a convenience in having a series corres- 
ponding in plan and subject, connected by a gen- 
eral name. 

The following is the plan of the present work. 
— In the first place the subject is divided into ten 
periods, each being distinguished by some char- 
acteristic trait. The periods are then taken up 
separately. The more important facts of each 
are stated in large type, and explanations, ob- 
servations, anecdotes, adventures, and interesting 
particulars illustrative of the events, manners, 
ieehngs, and opinions of the age are added in 
smaller type. At the close of the period the 
lives of the illustrious persons who flourished 
during the same are introduced. 

Having in this way gone through the ten peri- 
ods, then the reader is instructed in the geography, 
population, politics, religion, military and naval 
afiairs, arts, literature, manners, customs, and 
society of Ancient Nations. In this way he is in- 
troduced to a close and intimate acquaintance 
with those ancient nations whose history he has 
read, and can picture to himself their manner 
of living, thinking, feeling, and acting. 

It is believed that on examination the present 
work will be found to possess the following ad- 
vantages. 

I. It is intelligible. The first object in teach- 
ing history is to make the pupil understand tb© 
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focts of which it consists. This is here done, by 
relating them in a perspicuous style ; they are at 
the same time arranged in a lucid manner, so that 
each fact may be clearly apprehended without 
being confused or embarrassed by its connexion 
with other events. 

2. It is interesting. Most abridgments of 
history are extremely uninteresting, because they 
consist almost wholly of very general statements. 
They present few details, little that is addressed 
to the imagination, and still less that touches the 
sympathy of the reader. The consequence is 
tliey are studied as a task, and, as they produce 
no excitement and make little impression, they 
are soon forgotten. This evil is remedied in the 
present work by the introduction of many details 
of a lively and interesting nature, calculated to 
excite the imagination and feelings of the pupil, 
at the same time that they throw light upon the 
more important facts with which they are con- 
nected. 

3. It is distinct. Most writers of History have 
blended facts and events of all sorts together, 
and have observed little other arrangement than 
mere chronological succession. The mind of 
the pupil gains from the perusal of such works 
" a mass of things, but nothing distinctly.'' He 
neither apprehends clearly, nor remembers long 
what he has thus received. In the present 
work, the several topics are separated and treat- 
ed of distinctly. The political history of the 
World is first given, and as the actions of illus- 
trious persons constitute a large portion of thiis, 
sketches of their lives immediately follow. At 
the close of the work. General Views of several 

1* 
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important subjects of Ancient History are sepa- 
rately treated of. • 

There is also a distinction made in the work, 
between the more important facts and observa- 
tions and those minuter details which are less 
important. The pupil is thus able to separate at 
once, those parts which deserve particular at- 
tention and which should be strongly impressed 
upon the memory, from those which are intro- 
duced as illustrative of, and subservient to the 
leading features of the subject. 
' 4^ It will enable the pupil to master the difficult 
subject of dates. There are few persons capable 
of retaining a large number of dates in the me- 
mory, and yet the importance of dates in history 
is great. In the present work each period is 
characterized by some distinctive trait ; of course 
the facts which belong to each period are in 
general marked by that trait, and can be easily 
assigned to their place in history. Thus for ex- 
ample, our 6th period being characterized as the 
age of Roman Kings, the learner who has fixed 
the classification in his mind will know that any 
event relating to the Roman Kings, or that hap- 
pened in their age, lies between 762 and 490 
years B. C. Thus he vnW. be able to settle the 
dates of most facts in Ancient History with suf- 
ficient precision for all practical purposes. 

6. It presents a general view of the whole sub- 
ject that maij be easily comprehended. After hav- 
ing acquainted the learner with the separate 
facts in history, then it is necessary that they 
should be arranged in such a manner that he 
may obtain a general view of the whole ; so that 
his mind, starting at the source of history may 
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pass along with the current of events down to 
the termination of it, thus surveying and compre- 
hending the whole at one view. The pupil is 
enabled to do this by having the subject exhibited 
to him, divided into certain periods, so that each 
period may be taken up and separately reviewed 
till the whole have been examined. The subject 
is so arranged that the pupil may review the 
whole body of Ancient History in its progress, 
embracing in one broad stream all the nations of 
earth. He may also take up the history of a 
particular nation and contemplate it by itself. 

6. The subject is exhibited in a manner calcula- 
ted to establish it permanently in the memory. The 
pupil after having learnt history, wishes to retain 
it. If he has once fixed our general division 
strongly in the memory, he will easily recollect 
the leading events embraced in each period, and 
recall the minuter facts associated with these ; 
and he will do this the more readily, that vivid 
pictures and lively descriptions, designed to 
make a strong impression, have been exhibited 
in connexion with the principal events. 

7. It will la/y a strong and lasting foundation 
for a knowledge of History. Having once mas- 
• tered this outline, the pupil is qualified to enter 

upon the reading of more extended works of 
Ancient History. Having the great features of 
the subject distinctly arranged in his mind, he 
will readily class whatever additional facts he 
may obtain. He may thus accumulate knowl- 
edge without danger of confusion, and increase 
his power of recollection by multipKed associa- 
tions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The tenn History comprehends a record of 
all the remarkable transactions, which have taken 

!)lace among the human family. It is the col- 
ected result of individual experience in every 
age and nation ; and is consequently a source of 
practical wisdom to legislators and rulers, and 
of profitable reflection to private persons. 

The benefits to be expected from history deserve a few 
remarks in detail. When it is written with a proper spirit, 
and in strict agreement with facts, there is scarcely any 
branch of letters so well calculated to furnish an agreeable 
relaxation to the student ; to improve his understanding and 
enlarge his stores of useful knowledge ; or in general to 
subserve the cause of morality and religion, in human so- 
ciety. 

From the infinite variety of aspects in which history pre- 
sents the dealings of Providence, and from the immense 
number of characters and incidents which it brings into view, 
it becomes a source of perpetual interest and enjoyment. 
The novelist, with all the license he possesses to imagine 
such physical and moral combinations as he pleases, cannot 
clothe his subject with half the attractions, which a reflecting 
mind attaches to true narrative. 

The view of past ages fills the. mind with a sublime and 
pleasing melancholy. We dwell with deep and tender 
emotion on the actions, sufferings, and changes of those, 
who were " bone of our bones, and flesh of our flesh" — we 
regret that some of them should ever have lived to disorder 
the world with their crimes, and that others should have 
died, to leave it without the benefit of their continued active 
labors. 

History improves our understandmg, and enlarges our 
stores of useful knowledge, by bringing to our assistance the 
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experience of others — the experience of all time ; by ma- 
king us acquainted with human nature ; by delivering the 
mind from bigotry and prejudice — from narrow and sec- 
tional feelings ; by opening to us the springs of human affiurs 
and the causes of the rise, greatness, decline and fall of 
empires. 

There is something in the picture of the generations be- 
fore us, of their achievements and projects ; of their manners, 
pursuits and attainments ; of their mode of thinking and 
acting ; of their religion, government, and literature, which, 
going beyond the gratification of curiosity, or storing the 
mind with mere ideas, teaches us wisdom^ by the compari- 
son of their situation with our own, and by a great variety 
of interesting reflections, naturally suggested to our thoughts. 

From the whole that history presents us, we deduce 
conclusions, that have an important bearing on human hap- 
piness and virtue. This we consider as the most signal 
benefit derivable from the record of past ages. It gives us, 
in connexion with Revelation, which furnishes a most inte- 
resting portion of the world's history, a correct estimate of 
life and of human nature in all its variety. It shews us how 
man has acted accordmg to his own pleasure, whether up- 
rightly or wickedly, and at the same time, how God has 
conducted the train of events to bring about Ae purposes of 
JHm wisdom and grace. 

Speaking in the way of aphorism, history is a record of 
what God has done, and of what he has either enabled, or 
suffered man to do, on the stage of the world. Even, 
therefore, without the direct comments of the writer, which 
nevertheless are due, we can derive important instruction 
from it ; and can hardly help being impressed with the 
grandeur, or solemnity of the movements of Providence, in 
die destiny of nations. 

In short it is here that we are supplied with the most ra- 
tional entertainment, and our faculties of imagination, me- 
mory, reason and judgment are put to a most agreeable and 
salutary exercise. It is here we learn political science and 
philosophy ; we ascertain the necessity of government, the 
blessings of civilization, the progress oi reason and society : 
and especially it is here we see 
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" a God employed 
In all the good and Ul that chequer life,** 

and in all the events that have a bearing on the interests of 
true reli^n; 

History is derived to us from variom sources^ 
differing in degrees of authenticity, but in gene- 
ral illustrating and confirming one another. The 
principal sources are the narratives of writers, 
whose knowledge of the events they describe, 
may have been acquired by personal observation, 
inspection of public documents, poetic legends, 
or oral tradition. In addition to this there are 
several other sources that are highly valuable, 
supplying the want of direct and regular narra- 
tive, such as monuments, ruins, coins, &c. 

Monuments on the surface of the ground, such as pillars 
and heaps of stone or earth, since they are intended to per- 
petuate the knowledge of important events, throw some Kght 
on the proper subjects of history. 

Ruins indicate the existence of arts and wisdom in an- 
cient times, which are still astonishing to the civilized world. 
They aflford a knowledge of antiquity, which description in 
many cases, could never supply. Such are the ruins that 
exist in Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, and Italy, in their 
cities, temples, aqueducts, columns, 8cc. 

Coins <md Medals offer very valuable means of historical 
information. They have often been examined and studied 
for that purpose, are abundant, and some of them possess 
considerable antiquity. The oldest known belong to the 
5th century B. C. 

Inscriptions on marble^ may be mentioned as another 
source of history. The Arunde'lian Marbles^ so called from 
the earl of Arun'del, who brought them from Greece into 
England, are the most celebrated collection of marbles bear- 
ing inscriptions, and thus communicating knowledge of and- 
^uity. The Chronicle ofPafros is the most important of 
diese inscriptions as it contains the chronolog)' of Ath(ens 
from the time of Ce'crops 1582, commonly put 1556 B. C. 
to264B.C. 
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History may be divided into two great parts^ 
viz. Ancient and Modern. Ancient history in- 
cludes a period of 4004 years, and extends from 
the Creation of the World, to the Nativity of Je- 
sus Christ. Modern history includes a period of 
1826 years, and extends from the Nativity of 
Jesus Christ, to the present time. 

Obs, Ancient history, wliich alone is the subject of this 
Tolume, comprehending an account of the Creation, and the 
grand events connected with it ; of the fall of man ; of the 
deluge; of the origin of nations; and of the principles, 
achievements, manners, habits, religion, learning, d&c. of the 
earlj race of mortals, is equally curious and instructive. 

The Periods into which we have divided Chronology,* 
in the '' Outlines" of that science, serving as the basis of the 
present work, may be here repeated. - The ancient portion 
is divided as follows — 

Period I. will extend from the Creation of the 
world 4004 years B. C. to the Deluge, 2348 
years B. C. This is the Antediluvian period. 

Period II. will extend from the Deluge 2348 
years B. C. to the Calling of Abraham, 1921 
years B. C. This is the period of the Confusion 
of Languages. 

Period III. will extend from the CalHng of 
Abraham, 1921 years B. C. to the Departure of 
the Is'raelites from E^'gypt 1491 years B. C. 
This is the period of Egyp^tian Bondage. 

Period IV. will extejjd from the Departure of 
the Is^'raelites from E^'gypt 1491 years B. C. to 
the Dedication of Sol^'omon's Temple, 1004 years 
B. C. This is the period of the Tro^jan War. 

Period V. will extend from the Dedication of 
Solomon's Temple, 1004 years B. C. to the 

^ * Blair*8 Outlines of Chronology. 
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12 GENERAL DIVISION. 

Founding of Rome, 752 years B. C. This is the 
period m Ho'mer. 

Period VI. will extend from the Founding of 
Rome, 752 years B, C. to the Battle of Mar^a- 
thou, 490 years B, C. This is the period of 
Roman Kings. 

Period VII. will extend from the Battle of 
Mar^athon 490 years B. C. to the birth of Alex- 
an^der, 356 years B. C. This is the period of 
Grecian Glory. 

Period VIII. will extend from the Birth of 
Alexan^der, 356 years B. C. to the Destruction 
of Car^'thage, 146 years B. C. This is the pe- 
riod of Roman Military Renown. 

Period IX. will extend from the Destruction 
of Car'thage, 146 years B. C. to the First Cam- 
paign of Ju^tius Ca^'sar, 80 years B. C. This is 
the period of the Civil War between Ma^rius and 
SyVla. 

Period X. will extend fl-om the First Cam- 
paign of Ju^lius CsB^sar, 80 years B. C. to the 
Nativity of Jesus Christ and the Commencement 
of the Christian Era. This is the ^riod of 
Roman Literature. 

Obs, The characteristic, or title of each of these periods 
is derived from some prominent event or striking peculiarity, 
by which it is marked. Thas, for instance, daring the last 
period but one, Rome, which was beginning |to be mistress 
of the world, was for a long time disturbed by the conten- 
tions of rival chiefs. The period therefore is denominated 
that of the Civil War between Ma'rius- and SyJ'la, as 
marking the most important event in the history of the 
world during that time. Thus also during the last or 10th 
period, literature greatly flourished among the Romans un- 
der the auspices of Augus'tus. It is therefore designated as 
the period of Roman Literature, as being the most striking 
peculiaiity of that era, among the nations. In the same 
manner also the characteristics of all the others are derived. 
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THE ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD,. 

bztehdiwo from the 
CREATION OF THE WORLD, 4004 YEARS B. C 

TO THE 

JQELUGE, 2348 YEARS B. C, 

The Bible affords the only authentic hi^ry of the first 
ages of the world. The events which it relates of those ages^ 
are confirmed by the appearances of nature^ and by legen- 
dary tradition. 

Sect. 1 . All human records agree that men 
and empires first appeared in the East. Inhere, 
those demigods and heroes, who are the sub- 
jects of heathen fahle, are represented as having 
lived and acted. When, therefore, the Bible 
points to that quarter of the globe, as the cra- 
dle of nations and of the arts, and as the thea- 
tre of the most wonderful events, it only coin- 
cides with the general belief of mankind on this 
subject. 

The account contained in that sacred book 
respecting the Creation of the world, or the 
beginning of time, is equally worthy of credit; 
This, of course, is the first grand event, which 
history presents to us. The cosmogonies of na- 
tions, that is, the schemes they have adopted 
respecting the formation of the world, vary very 
much from one another, and- most of them are 
manifestly absurd and incredible. That of the 
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He'brews, which constitutes the scriptural ac- 
count, is the only one that deserves implicit 
belief. 

Sect, 2. According to this, if appears that 
about 5826 years ago, God called the visible 
universe into being, by the word of his power; 
that a determinate length of time was occupied 
in the work, the various portions of the world 
being produced on six successive days; that 
man was created on the last day of those six, 
and constituted the head of all the animal tribes; 
that his happiness and increase were provided 
for by the institution of marriage, which was 
soon announced ; that God saw that all his 
work was good ; and that he rested on the se- 
venth day, hallowing it, as a day to be devoted 
to religious solemnities. 

The earth immediately subsequent to its creation, was a 
fluid, dark, and shapeless mass of matter. The first thing 
done to bring it into a perfect state,' was the creation of light. 
Then the firmament eirpanded, to divide the upper from the 
lower waters. 

Succeeding this, the assembled waters retired to their des- 
tined bed ; and at length the dry land was sepn, crowned 
with a rich profusion of herbage, fruits, and (lowers. These 
great occurrences occupied the first three days. 

The following day was devoted to an illumination of the 
earth. The heavens were accordingly adorned with myriads 
of stars ; and the greater luminaries were so disposed, as to 
distinguish between day and night ; and to divide the seasons 
of the year. 

On the fifth and sixth days, the waters were replenished 
with fish, the air was filled with birds, the meadows were 
stocked with cattle, and every part of the earth's surface was 
inhabited by its appropriate tribes. 

The last work of the sixth day was the creation of' man. 
This was the crowning work of the whole. God formed him 
of the dust of the ground, breathed into his body the breath 
of life, or immortsdity, and he^ce man became a living soul 
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Woman was also formed out of the side of the man, who was 
cast into a deep sleep for that purpose. 

After the creation of this helper for man, she was given 
to the latter, and the sacred institution of marriage was or- 
dained by the Creator himself. From this pair i^rang all 
the various nations of mankind. 

As a matter of curiosity, and forming a perfect contrast to 
the rational account of the Scriptures, we will mention a few 
theories, of philosophers and others, on the formation of the 
universe. 

It was the opinion of Zenoph'anes, Stra'bo, and others, 
that the earth, and the whole system of the universe, was the 
Deity himself. Pythag'oras inculcated the famous numeri- 
cal system of the mcmad, dyad, and triad ; and, by means of 
bis sacred quaternary, elucidated the formation of the world, 
and the secrets of nature. 

Other philosophers adhered to the mathematical system of 
squares and triangles ; the cube, the pjrramid, and the sphere, 
&c. While others maintained the great elementary theory, 
which refers the construction of our globe, and all it con- 
tains, to the combinations of the four material elements, air, 
earth, fire and water, with the assistance of a fifth, an imma- 
terial and vivifying principle. 

It is recorded by the Brah'mins, in the pages of their in- 
spired Shas'tah, that the angel Bist'noo, transforming himself 
into a great boar, plunged into the watery abyss, and brought 
up the earth on his tusks. Then issued firom him a mighty 
tortoise and snake ; and Bist'noo placed the snake erect upon 
die back of the tortoise, and he placed the earth upon the 
head of the snake. 

The negroes of Con'go affirm that the world was made by 
the hands of angels, excepting their own country, which the 
Supreme Being constructed himself; that he took greajt pains 
with the inhabitants, and made them very black and beauti- 
ful ; and when he had finished the first man, he was well 
pleased with him, and smoothed him over the face; and 
hence his nose, and the noses of all his descendants, became 
flat. 

Buf fon, a modem infidel philosopher, conjectures that this 
earth was originally a globe of liquid fire, struck from the 
* body of the sun by means of a comet, as a spark is produced 
by the collision of flint and steel ; that at first it was sur- 
rounded by gross vapors, which, cooling and condensing 
in process of time, constituted, according to their densities 
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earthy water, and ak ; which graduaHy arranged themsetre?^ 
according to their respective gravities, round the burning 
mass that formed their centre. 

Dar'win, an infidel also, in accounting for the origin of 
the world, supposes that the mass of chaos suddenly exploded, 
like a barrel of gunpowder, and in that act exploded the 
sun, which, in its flight, by a similar convulsion, exploded 
the earth, which in like manner exploded the moon ; and 
thus by a chain of explosions, the whoie solar system was^ 
produced, and set in regular motion. 

Sect. 3. Ad^am and Eve, the natDes of the 
first human pair, were placed by the Deity, im- 
tnediately subsequent to their creation, in the. 
garden of E^den, with instrtictiofts to keep and 
dress it. They were allowed the free use of 
all the fruit of the garden, with a single reser- 
vation, which w»sr designed ai9 a trial of their 
obedience. The penahy of death was threat- 
ened, if they should transgress the command of 
their Maker. Created pure and innocent^ and 

E laced in a state of unalloyed happiness, they 
ad every inducement to do well. 

Ad'am and Eve seem to have heen created wUhouf the 
garden, and immediately afterwards brought into it. It is 
evident that E'den was east c^ Ca'naan, or of the wilderness 
where Mo'ses wrote the sacred history. But the precise spot 
cannot now be ascertained. 

The most extravagant opinions have been entertained on 
this subject ; and not only the four quarters of the globe, but 
even the air and the moon, have been conjectured to include 
this delightful abode. Following the Bible as nearly as we 
su-e able, and judging from the well known names of the 
Hid'dekel, or Ti'gris, and the Euphra'tes, we may determine 
that the Garden of E'den was situated in or near Mesopo- 
ta'mia, probably Diar'bec, a part of that country. 

It is clear that Mo'ses intended to give an intelligible de- 
scription of the situation of E'den to his countrymen, who 
might know it exactly, though we cannot; and it is clear 
also that, thoughnhe face of the country may have been 
greatly changed by meaqs pf the d^^Iuge, the Ti'gris an4 
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Ebphra'tes continued nearly the same course, after that erent 
as before. 

The tree, the fruit of which Ad'am was forbidden to cat, 
is called the tree of the knowledge of good cmd evil, which in- 
timates that, by abstaining from this fruit, the knowledge of 
good would be enjoyed, but, by eating it, the knowledge of 
iBvil would be fatally introduced. 

Sect. 4. The innocence and felicity of the 
first pair were of very short duration. They 
violated, with daring impiety, the sole command 
of their Maker. The precise time of this trans- 
action cannot be determined ; but it was proba- 
bly only a few days after their creation. 

The woman, being deceived by the subtlety 
of Satan, in the form of a serpent> was the first 
in transgression ; and by her means, Ad'^am also 
sinned. A sense of guilt and mi^sery, unknown 
before, then pervaded their bosoms; though 
they were preserved from despair by the pro- 
mise of a Saviour. 

The greatness of the sin of our first parents is no less evi- 
dent, than the subtlety of the Tempter. In their sin was 
involved almost every crime — ingratitude, sensuality, ambi- 
tion, unbelief, distrust, malignity, pride, insubordination. 

The effect was decisive. The face of creation was altered. 

" Nature gave signs that all was lost." Death was 

introduced into the system, and our first parents, from that 
moment, became liable to dissolution, with all their posterity. 
The seeds of death were then planted in their fi^ame, and the 
moral qualities of their souls became wholly corrupt and 
sinful. 

The disclosure of their crime was in the highest degree 
distressing to the guilty pair. God called them to account, 
and his awful frown and displeasure, chilled and penetrated 
their souls. The ground was cursed for their sakes, and a 
great variety of evils was entailed upon them. 

The serpent, who was the instrument of the crime, re- 
ceived his doom, in connexion with the promise of a deliverer 
on the part of man, who had been so fatally beset and over- 
2» 
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come. The Seed of the woman was eventually to brttise the 
Serpetit's head — a declaration referable, in its full extent^ 
^ only to Jesus Christ, the Saiviour of mankmd. The imme- 
diate expulsion of Ad^am and Eve from paradise, was the na* 
tural conclusion of this dreadful and calamitous scene, after 
their Maker had first mercifully provided them with coats of 
skin, to cover their nakedness. Cherubims, and a flaming 
sword) which turned every way, placed at the east of the 
garden, prevented all access to the once happy abode, parti- 
cularly to the tree of life. 

Sect. 5. In the first year of the world, 4004 
years B. C. was Born Cain, the first-begotten 
of the human family. The succeeding year, 
A^bel was born. These brothers not only fol- 
lowed different occupations, but possessed very 
different characters. The bitter fruits of the 
apostacy appeared at length in the murder of 
the one by the other. 

On an occasion of presenting an offering un- 
to God, Cain, who was an husbandman, brought 
of the fruit of the ground : A^bel, who was a 
shepherd, brought of the firstlings of his flock. 
The offerers, being dissimilar in character, and 
th6ir offerings having a dissimilar significancy, 
were not alike accepted of Jehovah. Cain and 
his offering were rejected. This circumstance 
excited the indignation of Cain, who, taking hia 
opportunity when they were alone in the field, 
rose up against his brother and slew him. 

On account of his crime, Cain was forthwith 

Jmnished by Jehovah. He was called to a so- 
emn reckoning, and, hearing with anguish hia 
doom pronounced, ^^ a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth," he went out from 
the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land 
of Nod, on the east of EMen. 

He, however, built a city at length, and his 
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family and descendants became famous as in- 
ventors of useful and ingenious arts, though it 
does not appear that any of them were piouSf 
and enjoyed the divine favor. 

The murder of A'bel occurred, it is geaerally supposed, 
but a short time before the birth of Seth, or about 1^ years 
after the creation. As Ad'am and Eve, in the mean time 
most have had other children, the human family was no 
doubt considerably multiplied during 130 years. Hence 
the events that are recorded by Mo'ses, in connexion with 
the murder of A'bel, are easily accounted for, without sup- 
posing more than one human pair, ftom whom aM the in- 
habitants then on the earth, were descended. 

After the death of A'bel, Ad'am and Eve had many other 
ohildren ; the eldest of the sons was named Seth, and his 
<}escendants from their piety, were styled " the children of 
God," in opposition to the descendants of Cain, who were 
styled " the children of men." These at length mingled 
together, and thus prepared the way for the universal wicked- 
ness that afterwards prevailed. 

Sect. 6. After a short account of Cain and 
his family^ the sacred historian informs us res- 
pecting "the generations of Ad^am ;" and re- 
cording the births of E^nos, Cai^nan, Maha^leel, 
and Ja^'red, he presents us with a brief, but in- 
teresting history of E^noch. Being eminently 
pious he is said to have ttalked tdth God, for 
the space of 300 years, and at the expiration of 
that time, to have been taken up to heaven, 
without passing through the scene of death* 

The sacred genealogy is carried on to the time 
ofNo'ah and his sons, and the date of the life 
of each one of the patriarchs is minutely given. 

As Ad'am lived 930 years, he must have beheld a nume- 
rous posterity, and been conversant with many who survived 
till near the time of the deluge. Doubtless he must have 
been greatly affected, in view of the wickedness which so 
soon began to spread over the earth, and whith he had been 
the instrument of introducing. 
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The place of hi9 sepulchre is not meationed in scripture ; 
yet various conjectures have been formed on the subject. 
St. Jerome stations his remains in the cave of Machpe'lah ; 
and the generality of the primitive fathers suppose him to 
have been buried on mount CaVvary^ in the very spot where- 
cm Christ, the second Ad' am, shed his blood for mankind. 

The descendants of Seth, at first continuing pure and un- 
corrupted, at length by intermarriages with the family of 
Cain, became, with the rest of mankind, exceedingly degene- 
rate. From these intermarriages sprang the giants of those 
times, men of extraordinary strength and stature, and per- 
haps of more extraordinary wickedness. These became 
" men of renown," heroes, conquerors, and chieftains. 

Sect. 7. The Deity, justly provoked by the 
enormous degeneracy of his creatures, deter- 
mined to destroy, by a universal deluge, the 
race of man, together writh the whole animal 
creation, except a very small remnant who were 
to restock the earth after that catastrophe. 

One hundred and twenty years, however, did 
he mercifully afford to the children of men, as 
a space for repentance, during which time, 
No'ah, " a preacher of righteousness," endea- 
vored to reclaim them from their wickedness, 
and warned them of their doom. His zeal and 
labors seem to have produced no effect. The 
earth became at length filled with violence. 

From the tremendous sentence which God 
had pronounced, No^ah and his family were ex- 
cepted, he having " found grace in the eyes of 
the Lord." Connected with the intimation 
which No^ah had received concerning the ap- 
proaching deluge, were several particular in- 
structions, relative to his deliverance. 

This was to be accomplished by means of a 
large vessel called the ark, which he built during 
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the intenreniBg period, agreeably to the divine 
directions. 

The ark was built of gopher wood, which some si^ypoee 
to be the cypress tree. Its form was that tif an oblong 
square with a flat bottom, and a sloping roof, tbtated <»ie 
cubit in the middle. It consisted of three stories, each 
of which, excluding the thickness of the floors, might be 
eighteen feet high, and was divided into separate apartments. 
It was pitched within and without, to keep it tight, and 
lighted from the upper part. It was probably well supplied 
with air; and though it had neither sails nor rudder, it 
was well contrived for lying steadily on the surface of the 
water. 

With thi» means of safety, No'ah awaited the destruction 
which was fast coming upon the world. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD I. 

1. Adfam^ the first oS the humaiAice. 

2. IBvt^ the first woman. 

S. Cain^ the earliest born of mankind^ and 
first murderer. 

4. Jufhal^ the first mttsician. 

5. Tvfhal'cain^ the earliest instructer in the 
mechanic arts. 

6. E'nochi translated to heaven on account 
of his piety. 

7. Methu'seldhj the oldest man that has ever 
lived, being 969 years old when he^ died, 

1. Adiam was created by the Almighty from the dust of 
the earth, on the 6th,day of the creation. His Maker, it is 
said in Scripture, " breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul/' He was thus endued 
with an imnuHrtal princi{de, and being placed in a probation- 
ary state, not only his own character, but the character of 
his posterity was to be affected by his conduct. 

As he came from the hands of his Maker he was pure, 
h<^y and happy ; and he had every motive to persuade him 
to continued rectitude of conduct. His outward circum- 
stances also were favorable for this end. He was placed in 
^ delightful garden, the easy tillage of which constituted hb 
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employment. God imposed upon him but one test of obedi« 
ence, and that was abstinence in regard to eating the fruit 
of a certain tree in the garden. 

Persuplled by Ev^, who haTing been tempted^by Satan^ 
had piiN||^y transgressed, he partook of the 'ibrbidden 
food, yMKis death entered into the world, and '' all our 
woe.'^^^^His conduct involved the greatest impiety, and the 
coi^lj^u^ices have been dreadful in time, and will be so . 
throughout eternity in regard to multitudes of his offspring, 
who have imitated him in his disobedience, and repented 
not. 

It is highly probable that he, together with the woman,^*^ 
embraced an offered Saviour, immediately made known, both 
having repented of their sin. , He lived many years after- | 
wards, having begot sons and daughters, and died at the ad* 
vanced age of 930 years. For further particulars see Gen. 
2d, 3d, and 4th chapters. 

2. Eve wa^y^ated ''liT help meet" for Ad^am, having 
been formed^pthe Creator, from one of the ribs of Ad'am, 
which was taken from him in a deep sleep. Thus she be- 
came " heme of his bon^s, and flesh of his flesh," and was 
given to him as his wife. 

She proved to be first *^ in the transgression.'* Satan, a 
fallen spirit, assuming the form of a serpent, and through 
the organs of that animal exerting the powers of speech, ac- 
costed her when alone, and interrogated her respecting the . 
forbidden tree. Taking her by surprise, and securing her 
attention and good will, he at length persuaded her to dis- 
obey the express command of God. 

She partook of the fruit ; " aiid gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat." This event in regard to 
the first human^air is supposed to have taken place very 
soon, if not immediately after they were placed in the gar- 
den. Eve, as a particular punishment 40 be inflicted upon 
her, was doomed in sorrow to bring forth children, and to 
be subject to her husband. 

3. Cain, rendered himself famous by his wickedness. In 
an unprovoked manner he murdered his brother A'bel, and 
thus was the first who committed a crime which has ever 
been considered as the most atrocious that man c(»nmits. 
In his own conduct he set the example of all the blood, 
that has since flowed in the world. 

God directly punished him by an awful malediction ; and 
by causing him to become a fugitive, and a vagabond in the 
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earth. Going out ''from tl^ presence of the Lord/' he 
dwelt in the land oiJStod, on the east of EMen. He at length 
built a city and cajled it E'noch^ after the name of his son. 
Nothii^ is recorded of the time and manner of his death. 
Her was iB^sjL probably a person of great energy and enter- 
jHrise, as flis oflen been the fact with the wicked oiies of the 
eaitk '< 

4. Jumbal is spoken of in Scripture, as '* the father of all 
such as handle the harp and organ/' as his brother Ja^bal is 
mentioned as '' the father of such as dwell in tents. Frcmi 
all accounts^ both sacred and profane, music must have been 
early known among mankind, and its performers must have 
been among the earliest civilizers of the world. 

5. Tu'tai-Cain is called '* an instructer of every artificer 
in brass and iron." Probably he was so called from his hav- 
ing dis<5overed the art of working in these metals ; the most 
usefril of the mechanic arts, and lying at the foundation of 
all of them. 

5. £'»oci^ lived 65 years before he begat Metfau'selah. He 
^' walked with God after he begat Methu'selah 300 years and 
begat sons and daughters. And all the days of E'noch were 
365 years. And E'noch walked with God, and he was not, 
for God took him.'' Such is the simple and sublime record 
of scripture respecting a good man. It is im infinitely more 
precious memorial than the splendid marble monument, or 

. the ever-during pyramid. 

6. Methu'sdc^ is not known to have been remarkable for 
any thing except his age. He must have lived to the very 
year of the flood. The circumstance of the longevity of the 
antediluvians, was extremely favorable to the communica- 
tion of knowledge, by tradition. 
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PESRtlOD n. 

THE PERIOD OF THE CONFUSIOiN OF LAN- 
GUAGES, 

ErTBNblNO FROM 

THE DELVGE, 2348 YEARS, b!^C. 

TO 

THE CALLING OF ABKAHAM, 1921 YEARS B. C. 

Sect. 1 . Atthe appointed time, God brought 
the waters of the flood upon all the earth. For 
this purpose he broke up the fountains of the 
great deep, and opened the windows of heaven. 
During forty days and forty nights without in- 
termission, the waters were thus poured upon 
the surface of the globe. 

As the ark was completed, No^ah, being 600 
years old, went into it, together with wife, his 
three sons, and their wives, taking with him all 
kinds of beasts, birds, and reptiles by pairs, and 
by sevens, ^reeably to the divine direction. 

According to the Antediluvian computation, 
No^ah remained in the ark ^e year and ten 
days ; and on coming out, he built an altar, and 
offered a saorifice to the Lord, who blessed 
No^ah and his sons. They settled in the vici- 
nity of mount Ar^arat in Arme^nia. 

The waters increased gradually during the space of five 
months, when they rose to the elevation of 27 feet above the 
summits of the highest mountains. Men, beasts, birds and 
reptiles thus being* deppved of the means of safety, all 
pej'ished. 
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The puqx>8e of God bemg eff^^ted, he caused a wind to 
pass over the earth, in consequence of which the waters be- 
gan to subside. The ark rested on the mountains of Ar'arat^ 
(m the 17th day of the 7th month, or the 6th of May. 

The waters continuing several months afterwards, it was 
not until the 27th of the 2d month, or the 18th of December, 
that the inmates of the ark came forth, in pursuance of the 
divine command. 

Sect, 2. The truth of the Bible respecting 
the deluge, is strikingly confirmed by the gene- 
ral voice of mankind, and by the physical struc- 
ture and appearance of the earth's surface* 

The Chalde'ans, Egyptians, Syr'ians, InMians, Chi'nesc, 
Oreeks, and other nations, all had some traditions respecting 
the deluge. Not to mention any that have been yet pub* 
Hshed, the author of this outline would state a fact once de- 
livered to him by an intelligent adventurer, his countryman. 

Residing some time among the natives of the North West 
Coast of America, he fell into conversation with one of them 
around the fire of his wigwam, on various topics. Among 
other things the In^dian inquired of him, whether his people 
knew any thing concerning a great flood, that had once taken 
place., 

The stranger resident affecting surprise, with a view to 
learn what notion the natives had on the subject, asked his 
inquirer, how long ago it happened. The In'dian immediate- 
ly scooping up a handful of ashes that lay before him, prompt- 
ly replied, ** as many moons as there are ashes here.'' 

In agreement with the universal voice of tradition, the 
surface of the earth in various respects, indicates the occoT' 
rence of such a catastrophe. Its broken state, the disposi- 
ticm of its strata, and the remains of marine productitms on 
the tops of the highest mountains, are no doubtful evidence 
<m this subject. 

Sect. 3. After the deliverance of No^ah and 
his family from the flood, God established a 
gracious covenant with him, which is recorded 
at length in the 9th chap, of Genesis. Among 
other things he made a grant of fliesh as food 
for mankind, and he engaged no mofe to de- 
3 
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dtroy the earth with a flood, in confirmation of 
which he set his bow in the cloud. 

Sect, 4. Not long after this period, No^ah who 
had engaged in the pursuits of husbandry, 
having been intoxicated by the juice of the 
grape, was discovered in this disgracefiil situa- 
tion by his youngest son Ham, who with inde- 
cent levity, informed his brethren of the circum- 
stance. The latter however treated their father 
with the highest degree of filial decorum. 

This conduct procured for them the blessing 
(if No^ah, while that of Ham subjected him, in 
his son Ca^naan, to a dreadful curse. 

No'ah,we are informed by the sacred historian, lived 350 
years after the deluge, so thai his entire age was 950 years. 
The Orientak have a tradition that he was buried in Meso- 
pota'mia, where they show his sepulchre in a castle near 
Pair Abunah, or the " monastery of our father." 

Sect. 5. The three sons of Noah were of 
course, the first founders of nations. They 
peopled the several quarters of the globe, Shem, 
the east and south of Asia; Ham,Syr%, Ara^bia 
and Africa ; Ja^heth, the north and west of 
A^sia, and aJso Eu^rope. 

From the immediate descendants of Shem were derived 
the B^lamites or Per<sians, the Asyr'ians, and the Lyd'ians. 
By Jok'tan the fourth in descent from Shem, tiie uttermost , 
part^of the east were peopled, and perhaps Amer'ica, also, 
whero, it is said, some ^aoesof his*name y^ r^nain. 

Jok'tan had 13 sons, and Scripture says ; 4hat the dwei- 
liag of Jok'tan's posterity '< was from Me'riia, as thou goest up 
to Se'pha, a mount in the Blast." 

From the sons of {lam, who is supposed to be the Chro'- 
nos of the Greeks, were descended the Ethio'pians,* the 
Babylo'nians, the Egypt'ians, the Gol'chians, the Philis'tines, 
tiis Lyb'tans, the Ca'aaanites, the Sido^niaas, and thiePhiB" 
nic'iaBS. 

From the sons of Ja'pheth were descended the Oim'bri, 
theGauU, the Ger'mans.Uie Scyth'ians, the Tar'tars, the 
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Ifedes, the lo'nians, the Ibe'rians^ the Mus'coTites and the 
Thra'cians. From their sons were derived other partkakr 
tribes, whose names need not here be rehearsed. 

Sect. 6. Duripg 101 years, after the flood, 
i. e. till the year 2247 B. C. all the descend- 
ants of No^ah spoke but one language. The 
occasion of a diversity of tongues in the world, 
and of the origin of distinct communities, was 
the following. 

At the time above referred to, the human 
race in journeying from the vicinity of mouivt 
Ar^arat, arrived at length at a plain m the land 
of Shi^nar. On this spot they began to erect 
a city and a tower, whose top might aspire to 
iieaven, for the purpose of avoiding the dis- 
persion of their fiimilies, and of acquiring a 
name. 

Such a purpose, and perhaps others still 
worse, being offensive to the Deity, he con- 
fouttded their language, and thus the workmen, 
not being able to understand one another, de- 
sisted from their undertaking. The conse- 
quence was the dispersion of mankind into dif- 
ferent nations. 

The name given to the city was Ba'bel, which 
signifies Confusion. 

In erecting the tower they made use of Inrick instead of 
stone, and the want of mortar was supplied by slime or bitu- 
men, of which the re^n afforded an abundance. The 
identical materials of tlus fabric have been supposed at dif- 
ferent times to have been discovered; but this is uncer- 
tain. 

Sect. 7. Mankind having become separated 
into different communities or nations, their his- 
tory must thenceforth be given accordingly. 
We shall commence with the Assyr^ian nation, 
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and briefly trace the outline of its history, as also 
the history of other sovereignties, that existed 
during this period. 

Sect. 8. Assyr^ia, considered as afterwards 
including Babylo^nia, is the oldest of nations, 
and founded on the spot where the tower of Bar- 
bel was erected. It commenced not many years 
after the Dispersion took place, or about 2229 
B. C. Its founder was Ash^urthe son ofShem, 
who built Nin^eveh, its capital. It continued 
alone about 120 years, and then being united 
to Babylo^nia, became a mighty empire. 

Id the order of time there were two empires of the Assyr'- 
iaiifi. The first is here rodcen of, which lasted to the reign 
of Pul, about 800 years B. C. 

It is siqpiposed by scone that Bab'ylon which was built by 
Nim'rody the grandson of Ham, the Belus of profane history, 
was, from the beginning, the capital of Assyr^ia. But we 
rather ioUow those autlKHrities that suppose Babylo'nia and 
Assyr^ to have been originally two distinct kingdoms, both 
founded about the same time, the former by Nim'rod, the 
latter by As'hur. 

The Babylo'nians, became at length tributary ; and Ni'nus 
king of Assyr'ia, having deposed Nabo'nius, united the two 
states into <me. After his death, Semir'amis, his widow, 
transferred the seat of government from Nin'eveh to Bab'y- 
lon. 

Sect. 9. Under Semir^amis the Assyr^ian 
empire was greatly enlarged. She assumed 
the government dunng the nonage of Nin'ias, 
son of her husband, Ni^nus. She signalized 
her name by enlarging and embellishing Baby- 
lon, and by her numerous military exploits. 

It is said, that in completing Bab'ylon she employed the 
labors of 2,000,000 men. This woman, afier having en- 
larged her dominions, oon«piered a great part of Ethio'pia^ 
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and imsAed IiiMia, though without auccessy was murdered 
as is supposed at the instigation of Nin'ias. 

Semir'amis stands in the first rank of female sovereigns 
and warriors, though she appears in other respects and 
scarcely in this, an example fit to be imitated. 

Sect. 10. Nin^as, her successor was a very 
insignificant sovereign ; and the history of his 
successors for more than 30 generations, is un- 
known. They must have been an indolent and 
effeminate race. 

Nin'ias, unlike hid predecessors, being wholly intent ^on 
hispleasm^s, kept himself seohided in his palace, and sel- 
dom appeared before his people. But to retain them in their 
duty, he kept a certain number of regular troops, whom lie 
renewed every year, commanded by an officer on whose 
fi^defity he could depend. This method he seems to have 
adopted, that the officers m^ht have no time to gain the af- 
fections of the soldiers, or to (brtn conspiracies against him. 

Not only are his successors unknown, as to their conduct 
or exploits, but even their names, till the time of Sardana- 
pa'lus, the last of them fwho will be noticed in the proper 
place) are a matter of controversy among hiitorians. 

During this unrecorded period of the Aseyr'ian history, 
Sesos'tris, king of E^gypt, if his name may be here antici- 
pated, who carried on his conquests into the East, must have 
overrun Assyr'ia ; imt as his power was not supported by his 
successors, the Assyrians must have soon regained their 
former state. 

Chi^na. 

Sect* 11. Chi^na, it is not to be doubted, is 
among the most ancient empires of the world. 
Its records extend to more than 2200 years B. 
C. According to tho most current opinion, it 
was founded by one of the colonies formed at 
the dispersion of No^ah's posterity,, under the 
conduct of Yao, who took for his colleague 
Chun, afterwards his successor. 

Other aepounts Mate Fo^hi to have been 
the founder of this monarchy and many writers 
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coMider Fo-hi to have been No^ah himself. 
The Chi^nese pretend a much higher antiquity 
than is here assigned to them, but their preten- 
sions are merely the effect of national vanity. 

The sovereigns of Chi'na, from Chun to the present time, 
are divided into 2% dynasties, the first of which, that of Hia,^ 
began 2207 years B. C. Four and a part of a fifth of these 
dynasties preceded the Christiaa era. 

The first dynasty was founded by Yu, surnamed Ta or 
the Great, whom Chun adopted in preference to his own 
children. It lasted 441 years, under 17 emperors. 

Yu-ta was a great proficient in agriculture, astronomy . 
and the kindred studies. On the subject of Che first he * 
wrote an excellent treatise. He died much regretted, after^ 
a reign of 17 years. 

Kya, the last monarch of this dynasty, was greatly detested* 
by his subjects. He was driven from the throne, and died 
after an ignominious eiule of three years. 

E^gypt. 

Sect. 12. E^gypt claims, and certainty pos- 
sesses a high antiquity* Its early annals, how* 
ever, are m obscure, that scarcely any thing caa. 
be ascertained respecting its first kings, after 
Me^nes. 

Me^nes is generally acknowledged as the 
founder of the Egypt^ian empire, and is sup- 
posed to be the same as Mis^raim, mentioned in 
Scripture among Ham's sons, 2188 B. C« His 
children divided the land, and gave rise to four 
kingdoms, which subsisted separately during 
several centuries, and were sucorasively united 
under one yoke. 

These four kingdoms are known by the 
names of Thebes, Tbm^ Mem^phis and Tan Vis. 
The people had attained to considerable civili*' 
zation^ but a period of barbaraim soon after- 
wards succeeded, supposed i^out 2084 yearp 
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B. C, under tbc Shepherd kings, which lasted 
more than two centuries. 

In the time of Me'nes, the greatest part of the c^untiry was 
a morass^ till he diverted the course of the Nile, and founded 
the city of Mem'phis, within the ancient bed of that river. 
He instructed the Egyptians in theology; introduced do- 
mesticiuxury ; and instituted magnificent feasts. 

It was under Ti'maus, one of his successors^ that the 
gOYenunent was subverted, and the country subdued by a 
multitude of ignoble persons, who came from the East, and 
treated, in the inost inhuman manner the ancient inhabitants. 

These invaders were called Hyc'sos, or Shepherd kings^ 
and according to Mane'tho held all Lower E'gypt 259 years. 

In the kingdom of Thebes a king by the name of Atko'thes 
I. is sud to have reigned at a very early period. He was 
the same as was worshipped under the name of Mer'cury. 
After his death his two sons divided the kingdom ; but noth- 
ing is known of their successors for a long period. In the king- 
dom of Thin, Vene'phes is said to have buil€ some pyramids, 
and to have had his reign distinguished by a great famine, 
as that also of one of his successors was distinguished by a 
dreadful plague. 

In the kingdom of Hem'phis, Tosor'thros reigned, not 
Imig after Me'nes. From the knowledge he had of physic, 
he is styled Escul^pius. He is said to have invented the 
art of building and writing. 

Of the Fast kingdom of E'gypt during this period, there 
seems to be no records, or none worth naming. Indeed 
in regard to those of the others, that have cotioe down to us, 
there is extreme uncertainty. 

. DI$TlNOUIdHED CHA&ACTERS IN PERIOD II. 

1. N&ahf from whom the earth was a second 
time peopled. 

2. Adi^uTf who built Nin^eveh. 

3- Nim^rodf a warrior, and supposed to be 
the first king. 

4» Me'neg^ first king of Egypt, and civilizer 
of the East. 

5. iVv^me^, an Assyr^ian monarch, who con- 
quered a large portion of A^sia^ 
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6. Semdr^amiSf a female conqueror, and able: 
sovereign, 

1. Wo' ah is by some considered the Gkr&nos of the €hreekB, 
and is properly the second father of mankind. Little needs 
to be said of him, besides what has already appeared. His 
eminent piety procured for him and his family, an honorable 
exemption from the awfiilly destructive effects of the de^ 
luge. 

Hating built the ark agreeably to the divine direction, he 
entered it at the age of 600 years, taking jvith hirti seven 
members of his family, together with the animals that were 
intended to restock the earth. Under the special care of 
"Ood, he and the various inmates of the ark survived the cfe- 
(solatidhs of a world, and leaving the ark in safety, at a little 
more than the expiration of a year, he built an altar, and of- 
fered sacrifice unto the Lord. 

No'ah lived 350 years after the flood, was engaged in the 
tillage of the earth, and saw his descendants increasing 
around, him. For an important incident in his life, which 
' has already been mentioned, we refer to Gen. ix. 20--28. 

2. Ash'ur was one of the sons of Shem, and supposed to 
be the founder of the Assyr'ians. Scarcely any thing is re- 

' corded of him. The Scripture asserts that he went out of 
the land of Shi'nar, and builded Nin'eveh, and the city of 
Reho'both, and €a'lah. 

3. Nim'rod "seems at first to have exceedingly distin- 
guished himself by hunting, which was then not so much 
a diversion; as a useful method of preventing the hurtful in- 
crease of wild beasts. This employment required great 
courage and address, and thus afl^ded a field for ambition 
to aspire after pre-eminence, and graducdly ftttached a num- 
ber of valiant men to one leader." 

** From such a beginning, Nim'rod began to claim author- 
ity, and enforce subjection ; and, in fact, is the first king we 
read of in authentic history ; and afterwards he took occa- 
sion to wage war, to extend his conquests,-, ^nd to enlarge 
his acquisitions by violence and blood. Thus, casting off 
the fear of God, and acting in defiance of the divine prohi- 
bition of shedding hum&n Mood, he' rendered himself notori- 
ous, and bis name became a proverb*" 

" The beginn^tof.tiis jprtgdom/.' says Scriptore, " was 
Ba'bel, and E'rech, and Ac'cad. and Cal'neh.fn the land of 
Shi'nar." ' 
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I 4. Me'neSf as the founder of the Egypt'iui monarchj, was 

* worshipped as a god after death. He qypears to have been 
deservedly popular, bj his abSities and wisdom. He baih 
' the town of Mem'phis, as is generally supposed. If he was 

the same as Mis'raim mentioned in Scripture, as some as- 
sert, he was one of the sons of Ham. He is said to have 
reigned 62 years over upper E'gypt, and 35 over low^ 

E'gypt. 

5. Ni'nus was a son of Beius. He was very warlike, and 
extended his conquests from E'gypt to the extremities of In'- 
dia and Bactria'na. He became enamoured of Semir'amis^ 
the wife of one of his officers, and he married her, after her 
husband had destroyed himself, through fear of his powerfiil 
rival, or from jealousy. He reigned 52 years, and, at l^s 
death, left his kingdom to the care of his wife Semir'amis. 

5. Semir^amis possessed exquisite beauty, and aia heroic 
soul. It was on these accounts that the Assyr' ian monarch fell 
in love with her. In her infancy, it is said, she was exposed 
in a desert, but her life was preserved by doves one whole 
year. She was at length found by one of the 8hq>herd8 of 
Ki'nus, and brought up by him as one of his own children. 

She was so tenderly beloved by her husband Men'ones, 
that he could not survive his expected loss of her, and the 
knowledge that she was demanded by his sovereign. After 
the death of Ni'nus, whom she had married, assuming the 
reigns of government in her hands, she immortalized her 
name, by enriching Bab'ylon with new works and embellish* 
ments. 

Of these the principal were the walls of the city, the quays, 
and the bridge ; the lake banks, and canals, made for drain- 
- ing the river ; the palace, the hanging gardens, and the tem- 
I^e of Belus. She also enlarged her dominions by the con- 
quest of a large part of Ethio'pia. 

Her greatest and last expedition was directed against In'* 
dia. ^e advanced towards the river In'dus, and having 
prepared boats, attempted to pass it with her army. The 
passage was ibr a long time disputed, but, after a bloody 
battle, she put her enemies to flight. Upon this she ad- 
vanced directly into the country, leaving 60,000 men to 
guard the bridge of boats built over the river. 

As soon as Uie In'dian king thought her far enough ad- 
vanced, he fticed about ; a second engagement ensued, more 
bloody than the first. The Assyr'ians were routed, and 
Semir'amis, after being twice wounded, was obliged to fly. 
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and retmm to her country, with scarcely one third of her 
anny. 

Some time after, discovering that her son was plottmg 
against her, she voluntarily abdicated the throne, put the 
government into his hands, and withdrew from public life. 
She lived G2 years, of which she reigned 42. Her charac- 
ter, in respect to those qualities that adorn a woman, seems 
not to have been highly esteemed. 



PERIOD III. 



TfiE PERIOD OF EGYPTIAN BONDAGE, 

SXTENDIlfO FROM 

THE CALLING OF ABRAHAM, 1921 YEARS B. C. TO THE 
DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAEUTES FROM EGYPT, 1491 
YEARS B. C. 

Hefirev)8. 

SseT* \. TlteH&^BREws or Is^RAELiTES, com- 
monly calted the People of God, are derived 
from A^brahara, the ninth in lineal descent from 
Shem. His calling of God is a remarkable event 
in histcn-y, and was designed for purposes alto- 
gether religious. This took place 1021, B. C. 

The nation of which he was the founder, 
though neither powerful nor refined, is one of 
the most interesting that ever existed. Their 
history instructs us in a way different from that 
of all others, because it brings directly into view 
the Divine dealings with them. 

A^braham's family increased very slowly at 
first ; but Ja^cob, hi# grandsteiefl a numerous 
offspring. Twelve roHs b^t^me the heads of 
49 many separate tribes in the nation. 
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A'braham, according to the Lord's command, left the 
land of the ChalMees, his native country, and dweh with 
his father Te^rah, in Ha^ran. By the same command, after 
Te'rah's death, he went into the land of Ca'naan, which 
God promised to his posterity. They were at length to be 
included within the boundaries of that country. 

The divine design in thus setting apart one family from 
die rest of mankind, was to preserve the true religion in the 
world, and to prepare the way for the great work of redemp** 
tion by Jesus Christ. The earth had now begun to be over- 
run with idolatry. 

A'braham having acquired a name by bis wealth and 
piety, and having passed through various trials, died at an 
advanced age, leaving behind him several sons, of whom 
only Tsaac was the child of promise. Ish'mael, by the maid 
of A'braham's wife, became the progenitor of a distinct tribe 
CT nation. 

Two sons were the progeny of I'saac, viz. E'sau and Ja'- 
cob, the former of whom sold his birthright to Ja'cob, who 
also by artifice obtained hie father's blessing. In the line 
of Ja'cob, whose name was afterwards changed to Is'rael, 
were the Is'raelites descended. His twelve sons gave the 
names to the several tribes of which the nation was com- 
posed. 

E'sau was the father of the E'domites, or Idnme'mns. 
Sect. 2. Ja^cob closed an eventful life, 1689 
years B* C. in oiaking a prophetic declaration 
of the future state of his descendants, and the 
period of the coming of the Messiah. He had 
previously been brought out of Ca'naan into 
E^gypt, by means of his son Jo^seph, whom his 
brethren, through envy and malice, sold into 
that country. 

The different occurrences by which Jo^seph 
became minister to the king of E^gypt, speak 
the immediate interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence, which was preparing for the accomplish- 
ment of the promises made to the patriarch 
A^braham. 
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The hislDry of Jo^a^h, as ice^rded in Seripittie, is unpar- 
alleled in beauty and interest. Some of the prineipal inci- 
dents are the following. 

Je'seph, who was much loved by his father, and hated by 
bis brethren, upon a certain ocoaskm, which was pres^ited^ 
fell into the pow^ of the latter, «rho sought to slay him«< 
This horrid design, however, being providentially prevented,, 
they availed themselves of the opportunity of selling him to 
some Ish'maelite slave merchants, who carried him hto 
^fgyp^f where he was boo^t by Pol'iphar, an officer of tto 
court. 

Here, at length, he was wrongfully thrown into prison, by 
a false accusation of Vot'i(>har's wife ; but, being proved to 
be an interpreter of dreams, he was introduced to the notice 
of Pha'raoh, who^ on a certain occasion, wanted his eeivioee 
in thi9 capacity. « 

His success in interpreting the king's dreams, and his 
Subsequent conduct, procured for him the highest distinc- 
tion ; and he became the administrator of the government. 
During the fiunine, which he predicted, and which reached 
the land of Ca'naan, all his brethreui except Ben'jamin, 
came to him, to buy corn. 

Jo'seph knew them^ although they did not know him; and, 
by an innocent CKHitiivance, heiving brought them ii^o £^g3^t 
the second time, with their brother Ben'Jamin, he declared 
to them that he was Jo's^>h whom they had persecuted and 
sold. 

Their surprise, mortification, and terror were at first over- 
whdmiBg ; but tl^ distressing apprehensions were at length 
alleviated by his aasoranees of pardon and kindness ; and, 
inviting his &ther and family into E'gypt, he allotted them a 
portion of the territory. Here they grew and multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. 

Sect. 3. Jo^seph continueci to rule over 
E^gypt, after the death of Ja'cob. His own 
decease^ which occurred 1635 years B. C. left 
the Is^raelites without a protector. In lesa than 
40 years from this event, they found a cruel ty- 
rant and oppressor in another king, who koew 
not Jo'seph. 
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This kiBg, whose name was Pha'raoh,* see- 
ing the He'brews to be numerous and mighty^ 
resolved to enfeeble them ; and therefore con- 
denmed them to slavery, and ordered his people 
to east every new-born son among them into 
the river. 

The object in view was defeated; for the 
people increased in an unexampled manner^ 
God was with them, and, in the wonderful pre- 
servation of Mouses, and his education in the 
court of Pha^raoh, was preparing for tliem a 
deliverer from their cruel bondage. 

FoT the particulars of this persecution of God's people, we 
refer to the beginning of the book of Exodus. 

Ca^naanites, 

Sect. 4. The Ca'naanites were an ancient 
people. The country which they inhabited was 
called the land of Ca^naan, the name of Ham's 
youngest son, who settled it immediately after 
the dispersion at Barbel. He di\ ided it among 
his eleven sons. The general denomination of 
Ca'naanites included seven naticms, which are 
frequentfy mentioned in Scripture. 

The Ca'naanites seem to have labored, in a particular 
manner, under the evil influence of the curse denounced 
against their progenitor ; being doomed, in the end, to sub- 
jection, expulsion, or extirpation, and being subdivided into 
so many little kingdoms. 

The beginning of their history is extremeW dark. They 
are supposed, however, upon the increase of their families, 
to have possessed themselves of the Ara'bian side of E'gypt, 
and there to- have erected a kingdom coeval with that of 
M^'raim. But th6^ seenfi at length to have been expelled 
from that region. 



* A name common to the kings of Egypt. 
4 
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Sect. 5. The first authentic account of this 
people applies to the inhabitants of the vale of 
Sid^dim, who, 1912 years B. C. were invaded 
by Cherdoda^omer, king of E^lam, and obliged 
to pay an annual tribute. Though they after- 
wards revolted, they were punished with great 
severity. 

Fifteen years after this, a most terrific judg- 
ment was inflicted on the inhabitants of Sid^- 
dim, in consequence of their gross wickedness. 
Four cities in this delightful vale, Sod^om, Go- 
mor'rah, Ad^mah, and Zebo^im, were at once 
destroyed by fire from heaven. The whole 
tract of country in their vicinity became a sea, 
called the Dead Sea. 

The 18th and 19th chapters of Genesis contain an account 
of this catasteophe, and of its causes. Te these we refer the 
reader. 

At the present time, from the accounts pf travellers, it ap- 
pears that the sea and adjacent region, are marked by seve- 
ral peculiarities worthy of notice. 

In a journal of one of our American missionaries in Pal'es- 
tine, of recent date, we find the following account. ** The 
water looks remarkably clear and pure ; but, on taking it 
into my mouth, I found it nauseous and bitter, I think be* 
yond any thing I ever tasted. 

" It has been said, that these waters are so heavy, that the 
most impetuous winds can scarcely ruffle their surface. No-^ 
thing could be more entirely without foundati n. The waves 
ran so high, that I found difficulty in filling some bottle? 
with water. My clothes were wet by the waves, and, as they 
dried, I found them covered with salt." 

Quantities of bitumen are gathered in the vicinity, which, 
in appeaMnce, resembles pitch, but may be distinguished 
from it by its sulphureous smell and taste. Pebbles are also 
found here, which burn when held in a blaze, producing a 
very disagreeable scent, but they lose nothing of their size. 

Sect. 6. During this period, nothing more 
of much importance is recorded concerning the 
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Ca'naanites. The compact of the Hit'tites with 
A'braham, respecting the cave of Machpeiah, 
the selling of a piece of ground to Ja'cob, by 
Ha^mor, king of She^chem, and the massacre of 
bis subjects, by some of the sons of Ja^cob, on 
account of an insult which the patriarch's fa- 
mily had received, are the only events transmit- 
ted to us. 

Greece, 

Sect. 7. The Greeks are an ancient peo- 
ple, whose origin is clouded with fable. All 
that we know, during the present or preceding 
period, of the descendants of Ja^phet, who peo- 
pled Eu'rope, is comprised in the history of this 
nation. 

We date the commencement of the Greeks 
as a community from the founding of Ar^gos 
by In^achus, who arrived in Greece from Phce- 
nic^ia 1856' years B. C. Sic^yon is by some 
thought to have been founded before ; but we 
incline to the opinion, that EgiaFles, a son of 
In^achus, was the founder of Sic'yon. 

As much has been written concerning the fabulous times 
in the history of Greece, we will here present a very brief 
accoupt ef that portion of its history. These fables, how- 
• ever, are supposed to be founded on facts, and the greater 
part of the deities worshipped by the Greeks, were princes 
by whom their progenitors had been governed. 

U'ramcs, afterwards worshipped as the heavens, appears 
to have been one of the earliest of their princes. He mar- 
ried his sister Tithe'a, and migrated from A'sia into Greece, 
where he founded a kingdom. He had many children, called 
Ti'tans, who rebelled against their father, and dethroned him. 

Sat'wm, or Chro'nos, succeeded his father U'ranus, whom, 
with the help of his brethren, he dethroned ; and, dreading 
lest he should be treated in the same manner by his own 
children, he ordered them to be shut up, or put to ofeath, im- 
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medklely after their birth; but Ju'piter was conoealed hy 
his mother and sent to Create, where he was educated. 

Ju'piter began to reign in Thes'ssdy, after having de- 
throned Sat'um. The Ti^tans, jealous of him, declared 
war against him, but were vanquished, and expelled Greece. 
He soon divided his dominions with his two brothers, Plu'to 
and Nep'tune. 

The countries which he reserved to himself, he governed 
with great wisdom. He had his palace, and held his court, 
en mount Olym'pus, whence the poets gave this name to 
heaven, when Ju'piter was worshipped as a god. 

Sect. 8. The aDcient inhabitantd of Greece 
were extremely rude and savage, scarcely one 
degree superior to brutes. They lived on herbs 
and roots, and lay either in the open fi^s, or 
at best sheltered themselves in dens> clefts and 
hollow trees. 

An improvement of their condition occasion- 
ally took place ; but Greece for some ages was 
in a continual state of fluctuation. They were 
unacquainted with letters till the time of Cad^^ 
mus, who is hereafter to be mentioned. 

The general names by which the natives of Greece were 
known to old historians, were Grai'oi^ Hellenists^ Acha*i, 
Pelas'gi, But the most ancient name of all, applied to this 
country, is generally admitted to be that of I&nia, which the 
Greeks derive from I'on ; but Jose'phus derives them from 
Ja'van, son of Ja^pheUi. 

Sect. 9. The several states, except Ar'gos 
and SidyoUj which at length constituted Greece, 
had, at this time, no separate existence. They 
sprang up afterwards during the latter part of 
the present period, as there will now be occa- 
sion to mention* 

In Ar^gpSj the descendants of In^achus hav- 
ing retained possession of the throne for more 
than 300 years were deposed 1511 B. C. by 
Dan^avs, an Egypt'ian fugitive, who became the 
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founder of a second dynasty, denominated BeW- 
dae, from his father Be'Ius. 

At a much later period, Per'seus, a sovereign of Ar'goe, 
having bailt Myce'nae, transferred the kingdom thither. It 
was at length conquered by the Heracli'dae, and united to 
Lacedsemon. 

It may be here noticed, that only two of the Grecian states, 
viz. Lacedae'mon and Messe'nia, appear to have been founded 
by native Greeks ; the rest were established by the various 
branches of the Cel'tic family of U'ranus, with the excep- 
tion of Athens, which owed its origin to an £!gypt'ian. 

Prior to these establishments, and even long after them, 
almost every village had its petty^ tyrant, who bore the title 
of king. A name has occasionally escaped oblivion. Laws 
we do not find among them, before the times of the Athe'- 
Bian aichons. 

Until that period, aU depended on the will of the sove- 
reigns ; only in perplexed cases, they consulted some oracle, 
of which the two most celebrated, were that of Ju'piter at 
Bodo'na ; and that of Apolio at Del'phi. 

Sect. 10. Ce^crops, a native of E'gypt, is 
tmiversally allowed to have founded Ath^enSy 
1556 years B. C. At this time he arrived in 
At^tica; with a colony of his countrymen, and 
built twelve small villages or cities, of which 
Ath'ens was one. 

He gave laws to the wild inhabitants, whom 
he divided into twelve tribes, and instituted 
marriage among them. The first altar in 
Greece was raised by him to Ju^piter. 

The history of Greece is carried on for a time in this 
event. Ath'ens became the most illustrious of the Grecian 
tstates. The province, of At'tica having been destroyed by 
the deluge of Ogy'ges, remained desolate more than two cen- 
turies, previous to the time of Ce'crops. 

Ath'ens, from its founder, first received the name of Ce- 
cro'pia^ but afterwards that of Athe'fUB, in honor of Miner^va, 
its tutelary deity. The Arunde'lian. marbles, which were 
brought from Greece by the Earl of Arun'del, and now kept 
*iD E^'Iand, begin. their chronology with the founding of 
4* 
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Ath'ens, but place that event 26 years earlier, m. ISSSt 
B. C. 

Sect. 11, The successor of Ce^crops was 
Oran^aus. In bis time happened the famoi 
deluge of Deuca'lion in Thcs'saly. The thin 
king of Atb^ens was Amphic^tyon, who founded 
the celebrated Amphictyqn^ic council.* 

The deluge of Deucalion owed much of its importance to 
the imaginations of the poets. It was probably only a par* 
tial inundation. 

In the reignof An^hic'tyon, a &mine occurred, during 
which Erictho'nius, said to be the son of Vul'can, arrived 
irwn E'gypt with a supply of corn, and taught the natives 
the art of Agriculture, for which he was raised to the thro^p, 
in the room of Amphic'tyon. 

SEct. 12. Cor'tnM, another of the Gre'cian 
states, was founded 1520 B. C, but did not re- 
ceive the name of Cor^inth, till it was rebuilt 
1410 B. G. It originally formed a part of the 
kingdom of Sic^yon, and was afterwards inr 
eluded in that of Ar^goi^, till Sisy^pbus, some* 
time in the following period, seized it for bis 
possession. 

Sect. 13. TheheSj a state of Greece also, 
was founded by Cad^mus. The city, though 
begun by him, was finished by Ampbi^'on &nd 
Ze'thus. He introduced letters into Greece 
1519 B. C. Thebes he built a few years after- 
wards. 

Oad'mus is mti^posed to haire been of Phcenic^ian extraction. 
To him are ascribed 16 letters of the Greek alphabet. He thus 
esMntia}}|f^jfitttFibuted to the literary distinction which 
Greece afterwards attained. 

Sect. M. iMced^mon or Spar'ta, another 
distinguished state of Greece was founded by 
Le^lexl516 B. C, but received its name from 
LacedsB^'aioi^ its foi^tb king. The govera- 

♦ jSei Gentral Vifws. • 
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ment continued in the family of Le'lex, till the 
return of the HeracIi'dsB lo the Peloponne'sus, 
an event to be noticed in the coming period. 

Spar'ta was called after the same of the wife of Lacedae^-^ 
mon, the great grand-daughter of Le'lex. Spar'ta properly 
belongs to the metropolis — ^Lacedse mon to the kingdom at 
large. The Peloponne'sus^ in which Lacedse^mon was sitiut* 
ed, was the southern part of Greece. 

E'gypt. 

Sect. 15, The events in Eoyft'ian history 
during the present epoch, refer chiefly to Ni- 
to'crisi and Sesos'tris, the one a female, the 
other a male sovereign, Nito'cris began to reign 
over E'gypt 1678 years B. C. at Mem^phis. 
She afterwards united some other sovereignties 
to her dominions. 

The period when Sesos^tris began to reign 
c&nnot be easily fixed ; some place it before 
that of Nito'cris, but others place it after her 
reign. 

The names of a few other kings appear, but 
little is known concerning their reigns. The 
successor of Sesos'tris is said to have been 
Phe^ron, and some think that Rame'ses-Tubaete 
was the king whose dreams Jo'seph interpreted. 

iVtto'cmsocceeded her brother, an Ethio'pian who was 
murdered by the Egyptians, and meditating revenge for 
his untimely fate, put many of her subjects to death pri- 
vately, and afterwards contrived a building under ground, 
whither she deluded the chief objects of her vengeance to a 
feast, and in the midst of their mirth, overwhelmed them 
with destruction, by turning a nver upon them through a 
secret passage. She then eluded the rage of the populace by 
taking refuge in a place well fortified with ashes. Her per- 
son is said to Imve been extremely beautiful, but her disposi- 
tion was cruel. ' 

Sesos'tris was the most distiBguished of all the Egyptian 
kings, and almost the only conqueror iBimong them. His^ 
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toriaasr^lethat his father was wanted by VuPcan, in a 
dream, concerning the future conquests of his son, and that 
in consequence of this dream, he got together all the males 
born in E'gypt on the same day, with the prince, and had 
them nursed and brought up with him, upon the presump- 
tion, that being the companions of his youth, they would 
prove the most devoted warriors and faithful counsellors. 

Sesos'tris forming the design of conquering the world, set 
out with an army of 600,000 foot, 24,000 hoi;se, and 27,000 
armed chariots. His conquests were extensive, and he re- 
turned home laden with the spoils of various subjugated 
nations, and followed by a surprising number of captives. 
He rendered his power highly advantageous to his subjects, 
by enriching their country with useful works, and magnifi- 
cent edifices. 
His behaviour, however, was grossly insolent to the ^ings and 
chiefs of the conquered nations, who waited upon him to pre- 
sent their tribute. He is said to have caused these princes, 
four abreast to be harnessed to his car, instead of horses, that 
they might draw him to the temple. 

In his old age he lost his sight, and then was so weak 
and wicked as to lay violent hands on himself. 

Chi'na. 

Sect. 16. The seccmd dynasty of the Chi'nese 
emperors commenced during this period 1766 
years B. C It lasted 656 years under 30 em- 
perors. Like the 1st dynasty, it was terminated 
by the vices of the last of them. 

Ching-tang was the founder of this dynasty. He is said 
to have had the most excellent qualities. His modesty was 
almost unparalleled : he was the only person in the empire 
who thought that he was unfit for so important a trust He 
was oflen on the point of resigning his crown, but his nobles 
would not consent to it. 

Tayvre, one of his successors, being once terrified by a 
prodigy, which made him apprehensive of a revolution, re- 
ceived the following impressive lesson from his minister. 
" Virtue has the power of triumphing over presages. If you 
govern your subjects with equity, you will be beyond the 
reach of misfortune." 
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Vuthing, another prince of this dynasty, after having (or 
three years implored Heaven to bless him with rach virtues 
as were suitable to his station, is said to have seen in a dream 
a man represented by Heaven to be his prime minister, whose 
features be well recollected when he awoke. 

Causing the man to be sought for, such a perscm was 
found in the condition of an obscure mason, working in a vil- 
lage, whence he was brought to court. Being questioned on 
a variety of points concerning government, he returned 
answers marked with so much wisdom, as excited the highest 
surprise. 

The king, addressing him in a very proper manner, inn 
mediately appointed hmi his prime minister, and received 
the greatest benefit from his prudent and skilful administra- 
tion of government. 

DISTIN6UISH£D CHARACTERS IN PERIOD III. 

1. Ahraham, the immediate progenitor of 
the Hebrew nation. 

2. Melchii'edeCy king of Sa'lem, and " priest 
of the Most High God.'' 

3. Sesos^tris^ an Egypt'ian hero and con- 
queror. 

4. J&sephf the chief ruler of E^gypt under 
Pha'raoh. 

5. C& crops, the founder of Ath^ens. 

6. Cad^m/u8, a Phoenician who built Thebes, 
and introduced letters into Greece. 

1. A'hraham was the son of Te'rah and bom in ChaI'dea. . 
He was 75 years of age when his father died. After this 
event, he was comms^ded by God to enter upon the land of 
Oa'naan, which God promised to give unto his posterity. 
In the year following, a famine in tl» land of Ca'naan forced 
A'hraham with his family, to go into E'gypt. 

In the same year, A'braham with his nephew Lot returned 
unto Ca'naan. They however parted at length, because the 
land was insufficient for both of their flocks. Lot went to 
Sod'om — A'l^aham removed to He'bron. God blessed A'bra- 
ham, and the promise of a posterity was confirmed to him 
again and again. 

In the tOOth year of his age, I'saac, his son, was born to 
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him^ after hts expectation had been long delayed. Passing 
through various scenes of life, he was at length called to the 
severe trial of offering up his son I'saac at the command of 
the Deity. All his lofly hopes were reposed in that son ; 
yet he hesitated not to execute the divine behest. 

Just at the moment, however, in which he stretched forth 
his hand to take the life of his son, God intei^ppsed, and 
satisfied with A'braham's intention, accepted that, in room 
of the deed, rescuing I'saac and commending the faith of 
the patriarch. A'braham died at the age of 175 years. 

Little is known of Mekhis^edec. When A'braham was 
returning from the destruction of Cherdorla'omer and his 
confederates, Melchis'edec met and blessed him. The 
scriptural account is the following ; ''And Melchis'edec king 
of Sa'lem brought forth bread and wine ; and he was the 
priest of the Most High God. And he blessed him andsaid^ 
Blessed be A'bram of the Most High God, possessor of 
heaven and earth. — ^And he^ (A'braham,) gave him tithes of 
all." 

The apostle says in his epistle to the Hebrews, *' Now 
consider how great this man was, unto whom even the patri- 
arch A'braham gave the tenth of the spoils." 

3. Sesos^tris was a king ofE'gypt. His age is so remote 
from every authentic record, that many hjive supposed, that 
the actions and conquests ascribed to this monarch are un- 
certain and fabulous. The amount of what has come, down 
respecting him, as has already appeared in part, is the fol- 
lowing. When he ascended the throne, he became ambitious 
of military fame, and accordingly at the head of a numerous 
army, he proceeded to make the conquest of the world. 

He subdued the most of A'sia, and even invaded Eu'rope, 
bringing the Thra'cians into subjection ; and that the fame 
of his conquests might long survive him, he placed columns 
in the subjugated provinces : and many ages after, this pomp- 
ious inscription was read in several parts of A sia, Sesos'triSy 
the king of kings, has conquered this territory hy his arms 

At his return home, the monarch employed his time in. 
encouraging the fine arts, improving the revenues of his 
kingdom, erecting temples^ building cities and digging canals. 
He committed suicide when he had become old and infirm, 
after rejffliing 44 years. His era was 1722 years B. C. 

4. Je^sephy is celebrated in sacred history, and no one's 
life was more eventful in itself, or has been described with 
greater felicity than his has been, in scripture. It is un-' 
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necessary to say over again what has been said respecting 
this eminent person, especially since the reference ta scrip- 
ture is so easy, and the reader, who once begins the story of 
Jo'seph, can seldom feel disposed to leave it, until it be 
finished. The triumph of innocence, and the success of 
piety in this instance, show the care of God over good men, 
and may well lead them to put their confidence more and 
more in him. 

6, C^ crops was a native of E'gypt. He led a colony to 
Attica and reigned over part of the country. He married 
the daughter of a Gre^cian prince, and was deemed the first 
founder of Ath^ens. He taught his subjects to cultivate the 
olive, and was the first who raised an altar to Ju'piter in 
Greece, and offered him sacrifices. 

After a reign of 50 years spent in regulating his newly 
formed kiAgdom, and in polishing the minds of his subjects, 
Ce'crops died, and was succeeded by Cran'aus, a native of 
the country. 

Cad'mus was a Phoenic^ian. He laid the foundation of 
Thebes. This fact is very much invested with fable, which 
needs not to be detailed. If Thebes, according to some, 
sprang up at the sound of Amphi'on's lyre, i. e. by encourage 
ing the workmen, still Cad'mus built a citadel which he call* 
ed Cad'mea, and thus formed the commencement of a city. 

Cad'mus was the first who introduced the use of letters 
into Greece, though some maintain that the same alphabet, 
was in existence among the native inhabitants of Greece. 
This alphabet consisted only of 16 letters, to which 8 were 
afterwards added. The worship of several of the Egyptian 
and PhcBui'cian deities was also introduced by Cad'mus. 
His era is reckoned to be 1519 years B. C. 
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THE PERIOD OF THE TROJAN WAR, 

SXTEXDINO FROM 

THE DEPARTURE OF THE IS'RAELITES FROM E'GYPT 
1491, B. C. TO THE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON'S TEMPLE 
1004 YEARS B. C. 

Israelites. * 

Sect. 1, The history of the Is^raelites at 
this era assumes a very marked character. Op- 
pressed by the Egypt^ian monarch, they cried 
unto God for deliverance, and a divine deliver- 
ance they experienced. 

Mouses, selected as the instrument of saving 
his countrymen, was in due time called to his 
work ; and after a series of miracles, which be 
performed by the divine assistance, he led the 
people out from before Pha^raoh, into the bor- 
ders of the promised land. • 

The consequence to many of the Egypt^ians 
was their destruction ; for Pha'raoh and his 
army pursuing the Is^raelites through the Red 
Sea, were overwhelmed with its waters. 

After wandering in the wilderness 40 years 
and frequently rebelling against God, the Is^- 
raelites were conducted by the hand of Mouses, 
in sight of Ca^naan, when he died, without en- 
tering it himself, 1447 years B. C* 

The story of Mouses, and of his a^ncy in delivering the 
Is'raelites, is very interesting and instructive ; but we have 
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no room lor its particulars. We will however mention some 
incidents, subsequent to the retreat of the Is'raelites from 
Egypt 

The Is'raelites were no sooner delivered from the Eg]^- 
Uans, than they murmured against Moses, on account of the 
want of food ; to satisfy them God sent first, a great quantit]^ } 
of quails, and the next morning manna, which fell regularly 
every day except on sabbath days, during the 40 years they 
remained in the wilderness. 

Again the people murmured for water, and Mouses, by the 
Lord's command, made a supply to issue from a rock. At 
this juncture the Am'alekites attacked Is'rael, and were de- 
feated by Josh'ua. The people soon afler arriving at mount 
Si'nai, God gave them his law. During, however, the absence 
of Mouses in the mount, they fell into idolatry, in consequence 
of which 3000 of them were put to death. 

In the course of the second year after the retreat from 
E^gypt, Mouses numbered the children of Is'rael, from 20 
years old and upwards, and there were found 603,550 men, 
able to go to war, besides the Le'vites. 

About this time 12 men were sent to spy the land of Ca'- 
naan, who with the exception of Josh^ua and Ca'leb, report- 
ed unfavorably, which caused the people to murmur. Upon 
this offence, God condemned all those who were 20 years old 
and upwards when they came out of E'gypt, to die in the 
wilderness, except Josh'ua and Ca'leb. 

As a punishment for their murmurs, the Is'raelites began 
to travel in the wilderness 1489 years B. C. At this time 
Ko'rah, Da' than, and Abi'ram revolting against Mo'ses, were 
swallowed by the earth, with 250 of their associates. In 
1452 years B. C, the Is'raelites began their conquests by the 
defeat of the kings of the Am'orites, Ba'shan, Mo'ab, &,c. 

At the age of 120 years Mo ses died on mount Ne'bo, in 
the land of Mo'ab, having first taken a view of the promised 
land. 

Sect, 2. The successor of Mouses was 
Josh^nUy who conducted the people info the 
promised land, having by the divine command, 
mostly destroyed the wicked nations that in- 
habited it. 

After this event the Is'raelites, with some 
6 
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intermission, were directed by leaders called 
Judges^ for the space of 356 years. They paid 
a high r^fiipect to these officers, and also to the 
priests, but they acknowledged no other king 
Uhan God. 

As the people at length became weary with 
this state of things, and desired a king, so as to 
be like the nations around them, a king was, in 
the divine displeasure, granted to them. 

Josh'ua h?iving led the Is'raelites to the bimks of the Jor'- 
dan, whose waters divided to afford them a passage, copduct- 
ed them safely over it. He conquered 31 cities in the course 
of six years. He died 1426 years B. C. 

The people were perpetually inclined to forsake the wor- 
ship of Jeho'vah, and to pollute themselves with the abomina- 
tions of the heathen. For this they were repeatedly brought 
into bondage, and consequent distress. Their Judges were 
the instruments of delivering them on these occasions. 

One occasion was as follows. The Is'raelites, being 
brought into the power of the Mid'ianites, after seven ji^ears 
of suffering they cried unto the Lord, who sent an angel to 
Gid'eon to announce to him that he was chosen to &liver 
Is'rael from their oppressors. 

By divine direction Gid'eon retained of 32,000 men, whom 
he had collected, only 300 men, and with them, each carry- 
ing a lamp concealed in an earthen vessel, to be broken at a 
proper opportunity, he so terrified the Mid'ianites, that they 
fled in confiision, and turned their swords against one ano- 
ther. 

Sam' son also, on another occasion, delivered his country- 
men by a series of extraordinary efforts of strength and cour- 
age, which we cannot particularly recount. It may be only 
mentioned, that, at the conclusion of his course, having been 
betrayed by his wife, and deprived of his strength, — upon its 
return, he pulled down, by a single exertion dl| his muscular 
energy the temple of Da'gon, on the heads of his enemies, 
the Philis'tines, with whom he perished in tnfe general ruin. 
• Sam'uel the last and most eminent of these leaders, and a 
prophet also, rendered signal service to his countrymen, espe- 
cially by the moral influence which he exercised over them. 
When old, however, he took for his assistants in the govern- 
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ment, his two sons, whose mismanagement occasicmed tnnr- 
murs among thp people, and a desire to have a kins. 

Sect. 3. Saul the son of Kish was the first 
king of Is^rael. Having been privately anoint- 
ed by Sara^uel, he was afterwards publicly pro- 
claimed, 1079 years B. C. His reign was pros- 
perous at first, but at length was characterized 
by crime and ill success. He perished miser- 
ably. 

He was succeeded by Da^vid, who, thougK he 
erred in several instances, was a man of distin- 
guished talents, bravery and piety. He raised 
his people to the highest pitch of national pros- 
perity and happiness. The wise and rich SoP- 
emon was his son and successor. He laid the 
foundation of a magnificent temple 1011 years 
B. C. 

Saul having spent an unhappy life, and being at war with 
the Philis^tines, had his army routed, three of his sons slain, 
und he himself, having received a wound, and fearing to fall 
into the hands of his enemies, took a swotd and fell upon it. 

Da'vid had been previously anointed king, but he at first 
reigned only over the tribe of Ju'dah. But after the death 
of Ish'bosheth, a son of Saul, who had assumed the govern- 
ment of the tribes, he reigned over the whole of Is'rael. 

He spent a very active and perilous life, and among the 
conquests he made were the Philis'tines, the Mo'abites, the 
Am'monites, and the Syr'ians. He had at length some do- 
mestic troubles, and was in danger from an insurrection of 
his subjects, but he lived to see his enemies destroyed, and 
he lefl a rich and flourishing realm to his son. 

Ca^naanites. 

Sect. 4. The history of the Ca^naanites, and 
some of the neighboring nations, or tribes, Js in- 
volved in that of the Jews during this period. 
They were mostly subdued by Josh^ua, but 
seemed to have revived at diflferent time? to the 
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great annoyance of the le^raelites. From the 
time of SoFomon, they can scarcely be said to 
have had a national existence. The remnants 
of them, except the Ga^naanites properly so 
.called, who afterwards went under the appella- 
tion of Phcmi&ianSy were swallowed up in the 
great monarchies that successively existed in 
Asia. 

Phc^ni&ians. 

Sect. 5. The Phcenic^ians are known in his- 
tory principally as a navigating and commer- 
cial people, among whom the arts were early 
cultivated. Their country was divided into sev- 
eral small kingdoms ; but the most considera- 
ble of their sovereignties were the cities of Si' 
don and Tyre. We know nothing of the kings 
of Si'don till the present and succeeding peri- 
ods. Hi'ram was king of Tyre, and contem- 
poraneous with Da'vid and Solomon. 

Si'don^ according to Jose'phus, was bailt by Si'don, the 
eldest son of Ca'naan. Tyre was founded by the posterity 
of Si'don. Herod'otus gives to the older Tyre a great anti- 
quity. The new city, reared opposite to the ancient, on an 
island, is said by Jose'phus, to have been built in the year 
B. C. 1255. 

The Phoenic'ians are regarded as the first navigators, mer- 
chants, and workmen of the world. We learn from ancient 
records, that they carried on trade, not only over all the 
coasts of the Mediterra'nean, but even in the ocean as far as 
Eng'land, whence they exported tin. 

The early kings are not known, except those who had 
some commerce with Jhe Jews. To Hi'ram king of Tyre, 
both Da'vid and SoPomon applied, when proposing to build 
a temple to the Lord. He helped them by furnishing not 
only precious materials, but also a great number of work- 
men. After a glorious reign, Balea'zar his son succeeded 
hiiQ. 
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Greece. 

Sect. 6. The history of Greece during this 
)>eriod is pursued first in a few details, respect- 
ingsome of its different sovereignties. 

The kings already named, who bad governed 
AWenSj had raised it to a considerable degree 
of civilization. But the king who laid the prin- 
cipal foundation of Athe^nian greatness, was 
The'sevs. He united the 12 cities of At^tica 
into one confbderacy. 

The'seus is said to have founded a more perfect equality 
among the citizens, in consequence of which, the state ra- 
thet resembled a republic than a monarchy. Owing to the 
inconstancy of the people he was banished from the coun- 
try, notwithstanding his many virtues. 

Sect. 7. Cod'rus^ the last Athe'nian king, 
devoted himself to the good of his subjects. 
With him royalty was abolished, since the peo- 
ple thought no man worthy of succeeding him. 
This change occurred towards the close of the 
present period, viz, 1069 B. C. 

Cod'rus, being engaged in a war with HeracliMe, wis 
told by the oracle that the army would be victorious, whose 
chief should perish. He, therefore, with a chosen band, 
threw himself into the hottest of the battle, and turned the 
fortune of the day, in favor of his countrymen, at the expense 
of his own life. 

A dispute for the succession arose between two of his 
sons, and before they could accommodate their difference^ 
the Athe'nians abolished royalty altogether ; but placed Me'- 
don, one of the claimants, at the head of the state^ with the 
title of Ar^chon. This office was for life during more than 3 
centuries, afterwards it was reduced to 10 years, and finally 
to one year. 

Sect. 8. Cor^inth, having been seized by 
Sys'iphus, was governed in his family 250 years. 
5* 
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The last king of this race was deposed by the 
HeracliMfiB 1099 B. C, 

Sect. 9. The first great enterprise of the 
Greeks was the Argonau'tic expedition 1263 
B. C. It was led by Ja^son, and is supposed to 
have been both a military and a mercantile ad- 
venture. Its tlestination was to CoPchis, the 
modern Mingre'lia, in A^sia Mi'nor. . 

According to some, tbe object was to open the commerce 
of the Eux'ine sea, and to secure some establishment on its 
coast. According to others, Ja'son wished to avenge the 
death of his kinsman ^Phryx'us, and to recover his treasures, 
which had been seized by the king of CoPchis. Hence, in 
the language of fiction or figure, it was the " Golden Fleece" 
that was the object to be recovered. 

This expedition was thought to be of so much importance, 
that all the heroes of the age were anxious to engage in it. 
Among the 54 renowned captains who were in the single 
ship cS Ar'go alone, in which Ja'son embarked, were Her'- 
cules, The'seus, Cas'tor and Pol'lux, Pirith'ous, Laer'tes, Pe'- 
leus, Oil'eus, &c. 

In the course of their voyage, they attempted to land for • 
refreshment, in a part of Phryg'ia, but were prevented by 
Laom'edon, king of Troy, for which they took ample revenge 
on their return, by pilling that city. 

On their arrival in Col'chis, Me'dia the daughter of tlie 
king, fell in love with Ja'sim, and through Her assistance the 
Ar^gonauts, ejected the object of their voyage. On their 
arrival in Greece, Her'cules celebrated or instituted the 
Olym'pic Games. 

Sect. 10. A dispute for the divided sove- 
reignty of Thebes, between the brothers Eti^ocles 
and Polyni^ces, gave rise to a war that was ter- 
minated by single combat, in which both were 
killed. This is called the War of the Seven 
Captains, and occurred 1225 years B. C. 

The sons of the commanders slain in this^ 

war, renewed the quarrel of their fathers, about 

Wn years afterwards. This is called the war 
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of the Epig^onoiy a subject celebrated by Ho^- 
mer^ in a poem now lost. 

Sect. 1 1 . But the most celebrated event of 
this period in the annals of Greece, is the Tr&' 
jan War. It commenced 1 193 years B. C, 
and terminated in ten years. Troy was taken 
and burnt to the ground. This war was under- 
taken by the princes of Greece to avenge the 
wrongs sustained by Menela^us, king of Lace- 
dse^mon, "whose wife HeFen, had been seduced 
away by Par'is, a Tro^jan Prince. The details 
of this war are derived from Ho^mer ; but he is 
reasonably ^supposed to have^ related facts, for 
the most part. 

TVoy, the capital of Phryg'ia Mi'nor was founded 1546 
years B. C. by ScamanMer, who led thither a colony from 
Cre'te. Tro'as, the fifth in succession from Scaman^der, 
either built a new city, or enlarged the old one, and named 
it after himself, Troy. The Tro'jans were a brave and war- 
like people. 

The number of theGre'cian warriors is supposed to have 
ibeen about 100,000. Nearly all A'sia Mi^nor was leagued 
with Pri'am, king of Troy. The Greeks on landing at 
Tro'as, were warmly opposed^ and they spent the first 8 or 
9 years in reducing such cities and islands as favored the 
cause of Troy. At length the siege of that capital began, 
and the most heroic deeds were performed on both sides. At 
this juncture the camp of the Greeks was visited by a pesti- 
lence, and a quarrel ensued between Agamem'non and 
AchiFles, the Gre'cian leaders. 

The death of Patro'clus, slain by Hec/tor, impelled Achil'- 
les to return into the Gre'cian camp. Hec'tor was killed by 
Achilies, and AchiPles fell by the hand of Par'is, who was 
himself slain by an arrow. At last Uie Greeks gained pos- 
session of the city by stratagem, and utterly destroyed it. 
No vestige of its ruins now remains. 

Such of the Tro'jans as survived sought new settlements in 
distant regions. An'tenor established himself in It'aly, where 
he founded the nation of the Hen'eti. JS^neas settled also in 
Jt'aly, whercj h^ founded the kingdom of APba. 
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SEct. 12. The War of Her adi^d€e, among 
the Greeks, began about 80 years after the de- 
struction of Troy. Her^cules, the son of Am- 
phit^ryon*, sovereign of Myce'nce, was banished 
from his country with all his family, while the 
crown was possessed by a usurper. After a 
period of a century, his descendants, called He- 
racliMae returned to Peloponne^sus, and subdu- 
ing all their enemies, took possession of the states 
of Myce^nee, Ar^gos, and Lacedfie^raon. This 
Return of the HeracWd^e is an event often 
spoken of in history. 

Sect. 13. A long period of civil war succeed- 
ed, and Greece, divided among a number of 
petty tyrants, became a prey to oppression or 
anarchy. The difficulties of the times drove 
many of the Greeks from home, who founded 
important colonies, as we shall hereafter learn. 

E^gypt. 

Sect, 14. Concerning the Egyp^tians, dur- 
ing this period, very little is known with certain- 
ty. Apo^phi$ is thought to have beeq the Pha^- 
raob, who together with his army, was drowned 
in the Red Sea. Amo^sis, Ameno^phis II. and 
one or two others, were warriors and conquerors. 

A few thii^ may be subjoiiied respecting some of the 

gryp'tian kings during this period. If CB^ris caused the oele- 
ated lake, called by his name, to be dug, to receive the 
walet^ ^ the Nile, when the inundation was too abundant^ 
and to water the country when it proved deficient. 

Her'mes Trismegis'tes is celebrated for his philosophical 
writings. He added 5 days to the year, which before con* 
posted only of 360. Amo'sis abolished the practice of hu- 
man sacrifices, and conquered Heliop^ohs, the ancient capita) 
of lower E'gypt. 
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Actis^ane&i king of Ethio'pia united E'gypt and Ethio^pia 
under his government. He bore his prosperity with great 
prudence, and behaved himself in a most affectionate man- 
ner towards his new subjects. 

Having caused a general search to be made after the 
Egyp'tian robbers, who infested the country, he commanded 
their noses to be cut off, and then banished them to the re- 
motest part of the desert, between Syr'ia and E'gypt, where 
he built them a town, which from the mutilation of its inhab- 
itants, was called Rhinocolu'fa, 

A Mem'phite of ignoble extraction, was exalted to, the 
throne. The priests characterized him as a magician^ and 
pretended that he could assume whatever form he pleased. 
His Egyp'tian name was Ce'teSy which the Greeks rendered 
Pro'ieus. 

It was during his reign, that Par'is and Hel'en were 
driven on the coasts of E'gypt, in their' passage to Troy, but 
when the Egyp'tian monarch understood the shameful breach 
of hospitality which the young stranger had committed, he 
ordered him io quit his dominions. 

Lofd/ia. 

Sect. 15. The history of the kings of Ltd'ia 
is very obscure. They were divided into three 
dynasties. 1. the Aty'dte. 2, the Heracli^da. 
3. the Merm'nad^e. The history of Aty^dse is 
altogether fabulous. Ar'gon was the first of the 
Heracli^dsB, and Candau'les the last. Ar^gon 
reigned about 1223 B. C. The Lyd^ians are 
celebrated as merchants and trafickers, 

Lyd'ia is supposed to have been founded by Lud, son of 
Shem. Jt was, however, called Lyd'ia, from Ly'dus one of 
its kings. It was previously called Maeo'nia, from Mae'on, 
also one of its kings. It was conquered at length by the 
descendants of Her cules. 

Lyd'ia Proper was, strictly speaking, at first only that part 
of Maeo'nia, which was seated in the ^'gean Sea ; but when 
the Greeks or lo'nians settled there, the ancient inhabitants 
^were driven to the interior. The invaders named thfe sea 
coasts, where they settled, lo'nia, after the country whence 
they had emigrated, or rather whence they had been driven 
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by the Hersdi'de ; while die Lydiaas gave the» name to 
the new countries in which they settled; 

Long before the invasion of the lo^nians, the natives of 
Lyd'ia were devoted to commerce* The earliest inslance 
on record of a gold uid silver coinage is foii&d in their his- 
lory. They were also the first people who exhibited public 
sports. 

R'dly. 

Sect. 16. It^aly began to be a kingdom 1289 
jreafs B. C. under Jn'nus. Four sovereigns 
succeeded him ; during the reign of the last of 
whom, viz. Lfiti^nus, arrived JS''neas, the Tro^jan 
prince, in It^aly. ^E^neas married Laving the 
daughter of Lati^hus, and snceeeded him in the 
sovereignty. After JE^neas, there was a suc- 
cession of kings to the time of Nu^mitor, the 
grandfather of Rom^ulus and Re^naus> the found- 
ers of Rome. 

The history of these kings, is, however, very 
obscure and confused, and very little dependence 
can be placed upon it. Of the numerous petty 
kingdoms of which It'aly was composed, those 
of Ettu^rid and La^tium alone deserve atten- 
tion. The Etrus^cans are thought to have been 
a very polished people. The inhabitants of 
La^tium were the immediate ancestors of the 
Ro^'mans* A considerable part of It^aly was 
doubtless peopled by the Greeks. 

tt'aly, afterwards the seat of the Ro'man power, was peo- 
pled at an early era, though we cannot determine that point 
with certainty. There is every reason to believe, that it was 
inhabited by a refined and cultivated nation, many ages be- 
fore the Ro'man nalne was known. 

The Etrus'cans are justly considered as such a nation ; 
a fact which is indicated by the monuments in the fine arts, 
which they have left, and some of which exist to this day. 
Their alphabet, Iresembling the Phoenic'ian, disposes us to 
believe theni to have been of eastern origin. 
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Tfaongh many of the inhabitants of It'aly originated from 
€freece and Uie East, yet a portion of them, it is believed, 
must have originated from the Cel'tic or Gome'rian tribes of 
^e North, who entered It'aly from that quarter.* 

The s^ory of Lati'nus and ifi^eas is briefly as follows. 
At the time of the arrival of the latter in Italy, Lati^nus was 
engagefl in a war with the Rii'tuH ; and on hearing of this 
arriv^ he immediately maroked towards the strangers, ex* 
pecting to find an unprincipled banditti. 

But ifi'neas, though commanding a body o£ hardy vete« 
rans, held out the olive of peace. Lati'nus listened to his 
melancholy tale, and pitying the misfortunes of the Tro'jan 
exiles, assi^ed them a portion of land, on condition of their 
joining- agamst the Ru^tuli. 

M'ne9& eagerly emlnraoed the offer, and performed such 
eesenthl service in the cause of the Latins, that this mon- 
arch bestowed on him his aaly daughter, Lavinia, in mar- 
riage, with the right of succession to the crown. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD IV. 

1. Mouses, the first He^brew lawgiver and 
leader. 

2. JoBh'fMi a conqueror of Ca^naan, and pious 
military chieftain. 

3. Or'pheuSj the father of poetry. 

4. Miutxlus^ a Greek poet. 

5. Sdm'somj a Judge of Is'rael, and endowed 
wttd extraordinary strength. 

6. Sanconi^athony a Phoenic^ian, one of the 
earliest writers of history. 

7. Da^vidj a king of Wrael, a warrior and 
poet. 

1. Mouses, when an in^nt, having been exposed by the 
brink of the river Nile in an ark of bulrushes, the daughter 
of Pha'raoh found the ark, saved the child, and had him 
educated as her own sqn. At forty years of age havipg re- 
nounced the honors of Pha'raoh's court, he endeavored to 
join his oppressed countrymen, but they woi^ld not receive 

* See Edin. Rev, No. 80, Art. V. 
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him. Ailer this, circumstances induced him to ffee to the 
land of Mid'ian, where he married, and enjoyed a retiremeBt 
of 40 years. 

At the end of this period, God appeared to him in the mount 
of Ho'reb and ordered him to return to E'gypt, with a com- 
mission to Pha'raoh, respecting his release of the Is^raelites 
from bondage. He accomplished this object only after the 
infliction often severe and awfiil plagues upon that monarch 
and his people. At length God saw fit, through Mo'ses, to 
destroy Pha'raoh and the flower of his military force, in the 
Red Sea. 

From this period Mouses was employed in receiving the 
moral law from Mount Si'nai, in prescribing the form of the 
ceremonial worship of the He'brews, in regulating their civil 
polity, in conducting their military operations, and in leading 
them through the wilderness of Si'nai, in which they were 
doomed to wander during 40 years. 

At the age of 120 he died on mount Ne'bo in the land of 
Mo'ab, having first taken a view of the promised land. This 
occurred 1451 years B. C. Mouses was a inan of eminent 
piety and wisdom. 

2. Josh'ua, was the successor of Mouses, and led the Is'- 
raelites into the promised land, over the river Jor'dan, whose 
waters divided to afford them a passage. The first city 
which he conquered was Jer'icho; this was followed' by the 
speedy reduction of 30 others. 

Having divided the land of Ca'naan among the ten tribes, 
Josh'ua died, aged 110, 1426 years B. C. 

3. Or'pheus was the son of CE'ager, or as some say of 
Apol'lo, by Calli'ope. The fictions of poetry have put into 
his hands a lyre, whose entrancing sounds stayed th^ courses 
of rivers, moved mountains, and subdued the ferocity of 
wild beasts. Doubtless the effects of his song, though not 
of such a nature, were considerable, in that rude and early 
age, on the minds of untutored barbarians. 

By the power of his music, as fiction reports, he regalined 
his wife Euryd'ice firom the infernal regions, but lost her 
again in consequence of failing to comply vnth a certain 
condition, on which she was restored. The condition was, 
that he should not look behind to see her, till he had come 
to the extremest borders of hell. Contrary to promise he 
did this, through the impatience of love, or by reason of for- 
getfulness, and she vanished fVom before his eyes. 

Or'pheus,^ according to story, was one of the Ar'gonauts ; 
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of vhieh cektynHeil expedkkm he wrote a poetical acooojit 
Tliis, kowever, is doubted ; and the poems that paas under his 
name, are, wi^ reason, ascribed to other and later writers. 
There is little cause to doubt tliat such a person as O'pheus 
existed, and that he was a great poet and musician. The 
period assigned §oft him, is 1284 B. C. 

4. Ma$€B^u8 is Bttf^K)sed to have been son or disciple of Li'- 
Bus or Or^pheus, umI to have lived about 1253 years before 
the christian era. None of his poems remain. A Muss' us, 
who flourished in the 4th century, according to the judgment 
of most critics, wrote ** The Loves of Lean'der and He'ro.** 

5. Samson was the son of Mano'ah, of the tribe of Dan. 
As he was raked up to avenge the Is'raelites of their oppres- 
sors, he was endowed with extraordinary strength. On one 
occasicm, he slew 1000 Philis'tines with the jaw bone of an 
ass. At various other times, he severely molested and dis- 
tressed them. 

At Jength he was, through stratagem, betrayed by DeVilah, 
and deprived of his strength. It however soon returned; 
and he pulled down the temple of Da'gon on the heads of 
his enemies, the Philistines, with whom he perished in the 
general ruin. Some parts of his character are very far from 
deserving imitation. His various exploits and follies are re- 
corded. Judges, xiv. xv. xvi. 

6. Saneoni'atkon was born at Bery'tus, or, according to 
others, at Tyre. He flourished about 1040 years B. C. He 
wrote, in the language of his country, a history in 9 books, 
in which he amply treated of the theology and antiquities of 
Phoenic^ia, and the neighbouring places. 

This history was translated into Greek by Philo, a native 
ei Byb^lus, who lived in the reign of the emperor A'drian. 
Some few fragments of this Greek translation are extant. 
Some, however, suppose them to be spurious, while others 
maintain their authenticity. 

7. Da'vid was the son of Jes'se, and anointed king of Is'- 
mel, while keeping liis facer's Qooks^ by Sam'uel, the pro- 
phet. He was a valiant, prosperous, £^nd warlike prince, and 
raised himself and people to great eminence and renown. 
His name began to be known and celebrated, from the time 
that he slew Goli'ath, the giant. His military operations were 
planned with wisdom, and executed with vigor. 

He was distinguished as a sacred poet and writer of psalms ; 
^o one in this department has ever equalled him. These 
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inspired productions are marked bf loftintiete, ^f^ltir, and fek 
licity of expression — abounding in tbe suWinest strsons of 
devotk>n> and conveying the most important truths and in* 
structions to the mind. 

This pious prince was left to fall into scandalous sins, in 
a few instances, particularly in the seduction of Bath^Bheba, 
and the murder of Uri'ab, her husband ; but he bkteriy re- 
pented of them, and was restored to the divine favor. He 
died 1015 years B. C, after a reign of 40 years. 



PERIOD V. 

THE PERIOD OF HO'MER, 

EXTEirOINO FROM 

THE DEDICATION OF SOL'OMOJTS TEMPLE, 1004 YEARI^ 
B. C. TO THE FOUNDING OF ROME, 752 YEARS B. C. 

h'raelites. 

Sect. 1. From the accession of SoV&mon 
to the throne of the Is^raclites, a period of 
profouad peace and prosperity was enjoyed by 
that pedple throughout his reign. The most 
itoiportant undertaking of this monarch, was tbe 
buildhig and dedication of tbe temple of the 
Lord at Jeru^salem. 

This magnificent structure was completed in 
seven years. Tlie dedication was performed by 
the king, with tbe most solemn religious rites, 
in presence of all the elders of Is^rael, and tbe 
4ieads of the various tribes. 

This prince exceeded in wisdom all who went 
before him ; but, in his old age, he took many 
wives and concubines out of tbe idolatrous na- 
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tions arottad him, who corrupted his heart. The 
Lord therefore declared, by the prophet Abi^jah, 
that he would divide the kingdom after his 
death, and give ten tribes to Jerobo'am ; which 
accordingly took place. 

The tem^ at Jera'salem was a most sumptuous and costly 
e^fice. The value of the materials, and the perfection of the 
workmanship, rank it among the most celebrated structures 
of antiquity. It was not very large, being little more than 
90 feet in length, 30 in breadth, and 45 in height ; but was 
finely proportioned, and^ together with a grand porch, was 
splendidly ornamented. 

Towards the close of his ne|gp, as a punishment of his 
effeminacy and idolatry, the Lord stirred up certain adver- 
saries agamst him ; and, though the principal evil threatened 
against Is'rael, was not to occur during his day, yet he had 
the mortification of knowing that it would be inflicted under 
the administration of his son *, and that his own conduct 
would be the procuring cause. 

We cannot help believing that he repented of his awfiil 
defection from duty, though nothing in the Bible is recorded 
concerning this point ; and all ought to be profited by the 
memorials which he has left of lus wisdom, and general 
piety. 

Bbct« 2* Rehoba'amf the aoq of Solomon, 
l>ega0 to feign over the Is^raelitea 975 years 
B. C. Having refused to lighten the yoke his 
father had imposed oa his subjects, ten tribes 
ravoJtedy Bmd Allowed Jerobo^aait^ an enterpri- 
sing doinf^tic of the king. The tribes of Ju^- 
dah and Ben^jamin alone remained faithful to 
Reb>bo^am# From this time Ju^dah i(nd Is^rael 
• are separate kingdoms. 

Sect. S. The kingdom of the Ten Tribes^ 
•r the Is^raelates, during this period, was go- 
verned by a succession of vicious and idolatrous 
monarchs ; and wars and feuds, treachery and 
murder, mark their History in a shocking man- 
ner. Jerobo^am was their first king* 
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A few tBoidenls in the lives of these kings may be noticed. 
Jeroho'amy to prevent his subjects firom going to Jem'salem. 
to sacrifice, made two golden calves, winch the people wor- 
shipped ; for which conduct, God declared that his whole 
Ikouse should be cut off. 

Zim'ri, the fourth after Jerobo'am, enjoyed the crown only 
seven days. The city Tir'zah, in which he was besieg/ed by 
Om'ri, being taken, he burnt himself to death in his palace. 

A'haby the 6th after Jerobo'am, was the most impious king 
who reigned over Is'raeL He married Jez'ebel, a daughter 
of a king of the Sido'nlans, who excited him to commit all 
manner of wickedness. Among other things* he wantonly 
murdered Na^both^ for refusing to give up his vineyard to 
A'hab. 

Je'huy a captain under Jeho'ram, was anointed ](ing by the 
prophet Eli'sha ; and, though a wicked man, was the instru- 
ment of executing the lx>rd'8 vengeance upon his iiiquous 
contemporaries. He killed Jeho'ram, and the 70 sons of 
A'hdb; and, after having stain all the priests of Ba'al, be 
destroyed the images, and the house of their god* 

Jeh&ash was success&l aa a warrior^ He de&ated Ben'- 
hadad, king of Sj^'i^f io three battles. In a war against 
Amazi'ah, king of Ju'dab, h^ took him prisoner, broke down 
the wall of Jeru'salem, and plundered the templo and the 
king's palace. 

Pe'kah, the last king duringthis period, made war agOii^ 
Ju'dah, with Re'iin,'king of Syr'ia. tFiider his reign, ^art 
of the ten tribes were carried captive to Aflsyt'ia, by T^'-^ 
lath Pile'ier. 

Sj:cT- 4. Several of the kiA^ oi Jv/defh^ 
during the pre^^ent period^ wer^ piow tsen, di»4. 
adhered t6 the worship of God. Others oi^ 
them imitated the profligate kinga of U^ra^l^i 
The people whom they gpveraed, aod whoitniYe'- 
survived to the present time, are called Jew^^r 
in distinction from U^raeiites^ the name onoe 
applied to the whole twelve tribes. 

We will notice some of the transactions of their reigns., 
Puring the reign of Rehobo'am, Se'sac, king of Egypt, took 
Jeru'salem, and carried off the treasures of the temple, and 
pfthepidace, 

JehQsh'aphat ^arefiilly eQf9rce4 tb^ worship of CMi T^ 
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Mo'abites and Arn'moBites declared war against him ; but 
the Lord threw them into coniusion in such a manner, that 
they destroyed one another. 

Ahazi'ah^ directed by the counsels of Athali'ah, his mo- 
ther, acted wickedly. He went, with the vicious Jeho'ram, 
king of Is'rael, to war against Haz'ael, king of Syr'ia. When 
Je'hu destroyed the house of A'hab, he sought Ahazi'ah, who 
was hid in Sama^ria, and slew him. 

Jo' dish reigned with justice as long as JehoiMa, the high 
priest, lived. After his death, having fallen into idolatry, 
Zechari'ah, the son of Jehoi'da, reproved him for this sin, 
and was stoned by the king's order. God then raised against 
him the king of Syr'ia, who plundered Jeru'salem. His own 
servants also conspired against him, and slew him in his 
bed. 

Uzisi'ah made successful wars against the Philis'tines and 
Ara^bians. Intoxicated with prosperity, he went into the 
temple to burn incense ui)on the altar, and the Lord struck 
him with leprosy for his presumption. 

Jo'tham, a pious prince, fought and overcame the Am^- 
monites, and rendered them tributary. 

Greece. 

Sect. 5. Greece, at the commencemeiit of 
the present period, was in an unsettled state. 
By the emigration of many of its inhabitants, 
colonies had been formed, particularly in Lesser 
A^sia. Afterwards colonies were sent to It^aly 
and Sie'ily. These, owing to the freedom of 
their governments, soon rivalled their parent 
states ; a circumslaace which induced the latter 
to put an end to despotism, and to adopt popu- 
lar constitutions. In this work of reformation, 
JLycu^guSf the legislator of Spar^ta, was distin- 
guished. 

Sect. 6. It may be mentioned in connexion 
with this subject, and previously to an Account, 
of tlie reformation of Spar'ta, that the Poems of 
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Ho'mer were i»troikieed from A'sift into 6i*ci5e 
by Lycur^gtw. He met with them in his travels 
in that region, carefully preserved them, and 
brought them home oniiis return, 886 yeRr» B.C. 
Their effect on the national spirit and literature 
of the Greeks, was at length highly propitious. 

Ho'mer flourished about 900 years B. C. He was a poor 
blind man, and used to travel from place to place, singing his 
verses. But his genius was transcendant. All succeeding 
ages have bowed to it ; and his poems have been taken as the 
model of all epic productions of any note written since his day. 

The present form of his poems is supposed not to have 
been the ancient form. They were probably produced in 
separate pieces and ballads ; und were united into continu- 
ous poems, it is said, by certain learned men, under the di- 
rection of Pisis'tratus, king of Ath'ens. 

The era of Gre'cian splendor was several centuries afler 
the time of Ho'mer ; but, by the preservation of his poems, 
the progress of the Greeks in arts and literature, was effect- 
ually secured. 

Sect. 7. Lycur^gus, by his peculiar institu- 
tions, raised Spar^ta, from a weak and distracted 
state, to superiority ih arms, ovei* the other re- 
publics of Greece. Spar^ta became truly repub* 
lican in its government, though ti&%fmm of roy- 
alty was retained. Their fcrngs were inwely 
the first citizens in the state, and acknowledged 
the superior authority of the Eph^ori and th« 
people, to whom they were a^ountable. Their 
privileges, however, ft«ifficieiitly distinguished 
them from the mass of the citizens. 

With many things in his institutions that were 
commendable, there was much that was per- 
nicious. His sole object seems to have been^ 
to render the Spar^tans fit only ibr war. The 
chronological date of the commencement of this 
reftM*mation, is 884 years B. C. 
Afler the return of the Heracli'dae^ tS^'ta was divided 
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^^twHfQ file two «»B ^ Ansiode^intti, Bory^tiMnes and 
Pro'cles, who reigned jointly* The occamn of this was^ 
that Aristode'mus having been killed while his children were 
in^te, their mother was nnaUe to teM which of them wm 
the ikit bora, siMce they were twins. The Spartans conse* 
ipeetly agreed tlmt they &boffaM be joint kings* 

This double monarchy continued in the one line under 30 
kings, and in the other Hne ander 27 kings daring a period 
of about 880 years. Polydec^tes and Lycur'gus were the 
sons of one of these kings. Upon the death of his brother 
the crown deT^ved on Lycur'gus ; but his sister in law being 
witli child, he resigned it. 

Shebowerer intimated to Lycur'gus that if he would 
mairry her, the child should be destroyed immediately upon 
Its birth. Lycur^gns, with a riew to save it, desired that tAm 
would send it to him, and he would dispose of it Accor- 
dingly the boy, as soon as he was homy was sent to hb uncle. 

Lycur'gus was at su[^r with a large party, when the 
royaJ infant arrived, but he instantly took it into his arms, 
wad holding it to the view of the company exclaimed, 
" Spar'tans ! behold your king." The people were delight* . 
ed, and the boy was called Oharila'us, 

Lycur'fus, with a view to suppress the calumnies pub*- 
-lidied against him by the faction of the queen, determined 
upon a voluntary exile. In hia trav^ he made it an object 
to acquire knowledge, and espeoiaily to ascertain the bcflt 
means of government. It was during this journey that he 
discovered ^ poems of Ho'kuer, as above mentioned. 

Upon hispeeall to Spar'ta, he found tfamgs in so bad a eotF- 
dition, that he set abont a reformation of the manners of the 
people. He began his labors by instituting a senate to make 
taws, and see that they were executed ; this senate was com- 
posed of 30 meiobers, the kings being of the number. 

Me next made an et^ual divj«iui of the lands, so that ail 
the Spar'tans shared it fiiirly betwden. them. When he ©a- 
deavored to do the same with the fiirniture, clothes, &c. he 
found the rich very averse to his proposals. He therefore took 
another course. He eabstsiuted iron-for gold and silver, as 
llie medium of «sohaiige. 

As this iron nKmey wae.of no acckamt among tlie neigh- 
bouring countries, the Spar'taiis could no longer indulge in 
luxury, by purchasing foreign costly articles. The neces- 
anry arts of life he allowed to bepraicti^d only by slaves. 

He then commanded that all persons, even the kings 
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thenii^es i^uld e»t at public tsMeB, and that these tafaiot 
sfacmld be served only with plain food. This regulation 
more than any other offended the rich citizens. They rose 
in a body and assaulted Lycur'gus, and one of them, pursu* 
ing him to a sanctuary, struck out his eye with a stick. 

I^cur'gus no otherwise punished this offender, than by 
making him his page and attendant. In time these dinners, 
at which they served up a kind of soup, called black broth, 
came to be much relished, and very pleasant discourse often 
enlivened them. 

An admirable part of the ceremony at these public meals 
was the following. When the company were assembled, 
the oldest man present pointing to the door, said, ^' Not one 
word spoken here, goes out there." This wise rule pro- 
duced mutual confidence, and prevented all scandal and 
misrepresentation.. 

The children were taught in large public schools, and were 
made brave and hardy. All the people were accustomed to 
speak in short pithy sentences, so that this style of speaking 
is even now called after them, laconic ; Laco'nia being one 
of the names of Laceds'mon. 

When Lycur'gus had firmly established his new laws, he 
ensured th^r ofa^ervance by the following contrivance. He 
left Spar'ta, after having made the people swear, that they 
would abide by his laws, until he should return. As he in- 
tended not to return at all, this was to swear that they would 
keep his laws forever. . 

Lycur'gus died in a foreign land. By some it is asserted, 
lliat he starved himself to death. His laws continued in 
fierce 500 years, during which time the Spar'tans became a 
powerfiil and conquering people. 

The institutions of this legislator were impaired by many 
blemishes. The mani^rs of the Lacedsemo'nian women 
were suffered to be sha»efiilly Iqoee* The youdi -wexit 
taught to subdue the! feelings of humanity. The daves were 
treated with the greatest bwrbarity. Even theft was a part 
of Spar'tan education. 

.. The object of thk was to ..prepare their minds fi^ the 
stratagems of wiur. Deteiction exposed them to punishmeitf . 
Plu'tarch tells us c^ a boy, who had stolen a fox and hidden 
it under his coat, and who. rather chose to let the anknal 
tear out his bowefe, tha<i to discover the theft. 

Sect. 8. The first of the Ohpfn'piads, an 
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era by wbiek the events in Gre^cian history are 
reckoned, occurred 776 years B.C5. The Olym^- 
pic games were first inslituted about 1450 years 
£* C., but having fallen into disuse, were re- 
stored at different times, and from the period 
above mentioned, form a certain epoch in his- 
tory. 

Tiie nature of these games will be described under the 
" General Views/' at the close of this work. 

Sect. 9. MAO^BooNy a kingdom in Greece, 
tJnA sometimfes considered disiinet from it ia 
its history, was founded by Car'anus, an AKgire 
and descendant of Her^cules, about 799 years 
B. C. The government continued in his line 
647 years, i- e, till the death of Alexander 
iEI^gttS the posthumous eon of Alexander the 
Great. 

The hirtoiy of Muc'edon tindet its first kings is obscure, 
and presents only some wars with the Uiyr ians, Thra' -ruw 
and other neighbouring nations. It became, as we shall here- 
after learn, very powerful, and under Phillip overturned the 
liberties of the otter states of Greece. 



S^ct. 10. After a chasm of 1800 years in the 
history of the first kingdom of Assyr^ia, we 
find a few particulars respecting one or two of 
its last sovereigns. Put, who is mentioned 
in scripture, subdued Is^rael in the reign of 
Men'ahem, who became his tributary. This Pul 
is supposed to be the king of Nin^eveh, who, 
with his people, repented at the preaching of 
Jo'nah. If this be the fact, he flourished about 
800 years B. C, 
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The object of Jo'nah's fMr^urhkig wm to deooance ^le 
divine juij^m^its against this peo^ on account of their 
wickedness. The prophet after ^tesii reluctance to obey the 
ccmimand of God, and a signal chastisement for his disobe- 
dience, repaired at length to Nin'evehy aikl executed his com- 
mission. 

The Nine'vites took the alarm, and humbled themselves 
before Jeho'vah, in consequence of which they were deliver- 
ed at that time from destruction. The Assyr'ian empire, of 
which Nin'eveh was the capita], ended, however, soon aAer- 
wards, as we shall now learn. 

S£CT. 1 1 . Sardnnapa'lus was the last and 
the most vicious of the Assyr^ian monarchs. In 
his reign a conspiracy broke out^ by which the 
kingdom was destroyed, 767 years B. C. Three 
monarchies rose from its ruins, viz. Nin^eveb, 
BaVylon, and the kingdom of the Modes. 

Sardanapa^lus was the most effeminate of mankind. He 
never left his palace, but spent all his time with his women 
and eunuchs. He imitated them in dress and painting, and 
spun with them at the distaff. Being besi^ed in his city^ 
by Arha/ces, governor of the Medes, he at length set fire to 
his palace, and consumed himself with his wome^, eunuchs, 
and treasnres.^ 

E'gypt 

Sect. 12. E^gypt continued to be governed 
by a ra^ of kings, concerning whom the com- 
mon accounts seem npt to be very satisfactory. 
The most conttderable or the best known of 
them were Shi^shak, Rham^ses, Ameno^phis 
lY, and Thu^oris. Shi^shftk is mentioned, u 
scripture, and he is by some authors considered 
the same as Sesos^tris. But we are disposed 
to consider Sesos^tris as much more ancient^ 
and have accordingly spoken of him in a former 
period. 

Ccmceming JShi'shak it appears that he built many ten^ 
pies and cities, dug canals, and among other conquests, Xodlk 
Jeru'salem and spoQt the temple. 
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Sham'ses posc^saed a Tery tvaricioQS dkpositkm. INodo'- 
nis infonns us that he was never at any expense either for the 
honor of the Gods, or the welfare c^ his peopk ; hut that his 
sole delight was in the augmentation of his private treasure, 
which, at his decease; amounted to no less than 4009000 
talents. 

Ameno'phis IV is thou^t to be the same with Mem^non, 
whose famous statue was said to utter a sound at the rising 
of the son. The monument in which he was buried, is much 
celebrated for its magnificence. He acquired great renown 
by his expedition against the Bac'trians. 

Thu'oris lost the Egyp'tian possessions in the East, and 
after his death, E^gypt, reduced within its natural bounda- 
ries, was divided among several little kingdoms for about 44 
years. 

Ph(Bnidiang. 
Sect. 13. The Ph(enic^ians, during this pe- 
riod, were governed by the successors of Hi^- 
ram, of whom the first was Balea^zaVj his son ; 
and the seventh from him was Pygma'liont the 
brother of the celebrated Di^'do. The cruelties 
of Pygma'lion obliged her to flee to Africa, 
where she founded a mighty sovereignty, as 
will now be mentioned. 

Car^thage. 

Sect. 14. According to the most probable 
accounts, it was 869 years B. C. when DiMo 
arrived at Africa. The history^f the Cartha- 
GE'^NiANS is dated from this event. She fixed 
Jier habitation at the bottom of a gulf, on a 
peninsula, near the spot where Tu^nis now 
stands. 

From this, Car'thage arose, a city which be- 
came famous at length for its wealth and power, 
and from its connexion with the Rodman wars. 
The early history of the people, who were called 
after the name of their principal city, is but lit- 
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tie known. Its later history is tnvohred ki tJiiit 
of Rome. 

It is probable Di^do might have found a few 
inliabitants in this place, whom its k>eaf adraii* 
tages bad induced to settle there ; but to hef 
and her attendants, Car'thage is doubtless in- 
debted for a regular foundation. 

The colony bad the same language, the na^ 
tional character, and nearly the same laws witb 
the parent state. In the height of its splendor, 
it possessed a population of 700,000 inhabitants, 
and had under its dominion 300 small cities; 
bordering oh the Mediierra^nean sea. 

Pygma'lioB, wiahing to possess himself of the immense 
riches of Sichae'us, the husband of Di'do, took an opportu- 
nity, while they were engaged in a chase, to run him through 
the body with a spear. The suspici<m of his sister was 
awakened ;• but, concealing her design, she requested Py^ 
maiicm to furnish her with men and ships, to convey her 
effects to a small city between Tyre and Si' don, that she 
might live there with her brother Bar'ca. 

The king granted her request ; but Di'do had no socmer 
embarked her property on board, than her brother and others, 
who favored her real design, set sail for Cy'prus, whence they 
carried off a great number of youi^ women, and then steered 
their course to Africa. 

The Tyr'ian monarch, thus defeated in his schemes, was 
about to send a fleet after the fugitives, but the tears of his 
mother, and the tlNatening predictipBd af the oracle, pre- 
tented 1m» intended revenge. 

lifaly. 

Sect. 15. Tn lT^ALY,.at the time of Nu'mitor, 
about 775 B. C, there was a turn in events de- 
serving our notice. Amu'UuSj the brother ofNu'- 
mitor, being ambitious of the throne, usurped the 
government, and connected this act with the muf- 
der of the king's only son, and witli compelling 
Rbe'a SyKvia, his only daughter, to become a 
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festal. He thus meant to prevent any from be- 
coming claimants to the throne. 

The event, however, frustrated the hopes of 
Amuiius ; for from SyFvia sprang Re^mus and 
Rom^ulus, twin brotliers, who, at length over- 
coming Amu^lius, replaced their grandfather, 
Nu'mitor, on the throne. 

AmuiiiiSf hearing of the birth of Re'mus and Rom'ulus, 
so contrary to his expectations, ordered the mother to be 
buried alive, the punishment of incontinent vestals, and the 
children to be thrown into the river Timber. The latter sen- 
tence was executed, but the former was prevented by the in- 
tercession of a daughter of Amu^ius. 

The infants, though put into the Ti'ber, were saved, since 
the basket in which they were covered, floated on the sur- 
face. It was borne to the foot of the Av'entine mount, and , 
there stranded. According to some accounts, a she-wolf 
suckled them, which is incredible. 

According to other accounts, the woman who preserved 
and nursed them, was called Lu'pa, and as Lu^pa is the Latin 
wcurd for she-wolf, this circumstance caused the mistake. 

The two brothers became shepherds, were fond of hunt- 
ing wild beasts, and at length turned their arms against the 
robbers that infested the country. Having been informed oi 
their high birth, they collected their friends, and fought 
against Amu^lius, their uncle, and killed him. 

Nu'mitor, aflc* an exile of 42 years, was then called to 
the throne again, and was happy to owe his restoration to 
the bravery of his grandsons. Such were the youths who 
were destined by Providence to ky the foundation of a city, 
which became the mistress of the world. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD V, 

1. SoVomon^ endowed with extraordinary 
wisdom. 

2. H&meVy the greatest of the Gre^cian poets. 

3. He'siody an eminent Greek poet. 

4. Lycur^guSf a reformer of the Spar'tan re- 
public, and wise legislator. 
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5. Di^dOf a Tyrian princess, who founded 
Car^thage, 

6. Isai^dhj the greatest of the prophetical 
writers. 

1. Solomon was the son of Da'vid by Bath'sheba. He 
succeeded Da'vid in the kingdom of Is'rael. He was the 
wisest of mankind. In early life he appeared to be exem- 
plary in piety, but was afterwards guilty of great defecti(Hi 
from the strictness of religion. It is believed, however, that 
he did not die an apostate. The temple which he erected 
at Jeru'salem in honor of the God of Is'rael, has also ren- 
dered his name immortal. 

He wrote the books of Prov'erbs, and Ecclesias'tes, and the 
Can'ticles, all inspired by the Spirit of God. He died 975 
years B. C. aged 58 years, and having reigned 40 years. 

2. Ho'mer, was not only the greatest of the Greek poets, 
but the earliest whose works have survived the devastations 
of time. On these accounts he is styled the father of poetry, 
and indeed, so far as we can know with certaipty, he is the 
most ancient of all profane classical writers. 

The place of his nativity is unknown. Seven illustrious 
cities contended for the honor of having given him birth. 
His parentage and the circumstances of his life are also un- 
known, except in regard to the latter, it is agreed that he 
was a wandering poet, and that he was blind. 

His greatest poems, (and they are among the greatest of, 
uninspired books,) are the Il'iad and Od'yssey, Other works 
have been ascribed to him, but without having been suffi- 
ciently substantiated. His poetry is characterized by sub- 
limity, fire, sweetness, elegance, and universal knowledge. 

The poems of Ho'mer are the compositions of a man, who 
travelled and examined with the most critical accuracy, what- 
ever he met in his way. Modern travellers are astonished 
to see the different scenes which his pen described, almost 
3000 years ago, still appearing the same, and the sailor who 
steers his' course along the -^'gean, beholds all the promon- 
tories and rocks which presented themselves to Nes'tor and 
Menela^us, when they returned victorious from the Tro'jan 
war. 

The first appearance of Ho'mer's poems in Greece, was 
about 200 years after the supposed time of the bard. Pisis'- 
tratus, tyrant of Ath'ens, was the first who arranged the 
Il'iad and Od'yssey in the fyxia in which they now appear 
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to ns. The Arunde'lian marbles fix the period in which he 
fkmrished, at 907 years B. C. 

3. He'siod is generally considered as having been a con- 
temporary of Ho'mer. He was born at As era in BcBo'tia. 
His greatest production was a poem on Agriculture, which 
contains refined moral reflections, mingled with instructions 
for cultivating fields. ' 

His Theogony, another poem, gives a faithful account of 
the gods of antiquity. He'siod is admired for elegance and 
sweetness, Cic'ero highly commends him, and the Greeks 
were so partial to his moral poetical instructions, that they 
required their children to learn them all by heart. 

4. Lycur'gus flourished about 884 years B. C. He was re- 
gent of Spar'ta, until Charila'us, his nephew, had attained to 
mature years. Then leaving Spar'ta, he travelled in A'sia and 
E'gypt, for the purpose of improving his mind, and observing 
the manners, customs, and political institutions of diflerent 
nations. 

Upon his return, he reformed the abuses of the state, ba- 
nished luxury, and produced a system which gave rise to all 
the magnanimity, fortitude, and intrepidity which distin- 
guished the Lacedaemo'nians. 

Having established his laws, and engaged the citizens not 
to alter theiji until his return , he left his country, and, by a 
voluntary death, rendered that event impossible; thus se- 
curing, as far as in his power, the perpetuity of his institu- 
tions. 

5. Di'do, also called Elis'sa, was a daughter of Be'lus, king 
of Tyre, and married her uncle Sichae'us. Her husband 
having been murdered by Pygma'lion, the successor of Be'- 
lus, the disconsolate princess, with a number of Tyr'ians, set 
sail in quest of a settlement. A storm drove her fleet on the 
African coast, and there she founded, or enlarged a city, 
that became much celebrated in the annals of history. 

Her beauty, as well as the fame of her enterprise, gained 
her many admirers ; and her subjects wished to compel her 
to marry lar'bas, king of Maurita'nia, by whom they were 
threatened with war. Di'do requested three months for con- 
sideration ; and, during that time, she erected a funeral pile, 
afi if wishing, by a solemn sacrifice, to appease the manes ol 
Sichae'us, to whom she had vowed eternal fidelity. 

When her prepararion was completed, she stabbed her- 
self on the pile, in presence of her people, and by this des- 
perate <eat, obtained the name of Di'do, valiant woman 
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The poets have made JS'neas and Oi'do contennx^aiieouSy but 
this is only a fiction^ allowed perhaps by the noes of their art 
6. Isai'ah was the son of A^'mos, and of the lineage of Da'- 
vid. He phrq)he8ied from 735 to 681 B. C. daring the reigns 
4>f several kings of Ju'dah. He is the greatest and the sub- 
limest oi the prophets. He reproved the sinners of Iris day 
with boldness, and exposed the many vices that prevailed 
in the nation. He is called the evangelical prc^het, from hi* 
frequent allusion to, and prediction of Gospel times. He is 
said to have been cut in t\iK> with a wooden saw, by the cruel 
king Manas'seh* 



PERIOD TI. 

THE PERIOD OF THE ROMAN KINGS, 

XamBNBINO FROM 

THE FOUNDING OF ROME, 752 YEARS B. C, TO THE BATTLE 
MARATHON, 490 YEAHS B. C, 

Rodmans. 

Sect. 1. Rom^ulus began the building of 
Rome 752 B. C. His brother Re'mus was in- 
deed concerned in the projected undertaking, 
but, a dispute arising between the brothers re- 
specting the place where the city should stand, 
they had recourse to arms ; in consequence of 
which, Re^mus lost his life. 

Rom^ulus, only 18 years of age, was thus left 
to pursue the enterprise alone. On the Pala- 
tine hill he fixed as the spot, and enclosing 
about a mile of territory in compass, with a w^l^ 
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he filled it with 1000 houses, or rather huts. 
To this collection he gave the name of Rome ; 
and he peopled it with the tumultuous and vi- 
cious rabble, which he found in the neighbour^ 
hood. At first it was nearly destitute of laws; 
■but it soon became a well regulated commu- 
nity. 

The liberty of building a city cm those hills, where the two 
brothers had fed their flocks, was granted to them by the 
king, (Nu'mitor.) He assigned to them a certain territory, 
and permitted such of his subjects as chose, to resort thither 
in aid of the work. 

A division taking place, in regard to the particular spot 
where the city should stand, Nu'mitor advised them to watch 
the flight of birds, a custom common in that age, when any 
contested point was to be settled. They took their stations 
on different hills. Re'mus saw six vultures ; Rom'ulus twice 
as many ; so that each one thought himself victorious — the 
one having the first omen, the other the most complete. 

A contest was the result ; and it is asserted that Re'mus 
was killed by the hand of his brother. Jumping contempt- 
uously over the city wall, he was struck dead upon the spot 
by Rom'ulus, who declared that no one should insult his 
rising walls with inipunity, 

Sect. 2. Rom^ulus, having been elected king, 
introduced order and discipline among his sub- 
jects, which gradually improved under his sue* 

He adopted many important regulations re- 
specting the government and policy of his newly 
acquired territory, the wisdom of which has been 
tested by time. As some of these, and other 
institutions that were afterwards added, are to 
be presented under the, General Views in this 
work, they need not here be given. 

Sect. 3, Under the salutary regulations of 
Rom^ulus, great numbers of men, from the 

7* 
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small towns around Rome^ flocked to the city, 
and every day it increased in power and ex- 
tent. The most important event under the ad- 
ministration of Rom^ulus, was the Rape of the 
Sa^Mne Virgins, by which the Rodmans were ' 
supplied with wives, and which caused the war 
that thence ensued between the Rodmans and 
Sa^bines. 

After conquering some of the neighbouring 
kings, Rom^ulus was killed (it is supposed) by 
the Senators, having reigned 37 years, and was 
succeeded, at the expiration of one year, by Nu'- 
ma Pompil^ius, a Sa^bine, the wisest and best 
of the Rodman kings, 715 years B. C 

In the want of women, Rom'ulus proposed intennairiages 
with the Sa'bines, his neighbours. His proposal, however, 
was rejected with scorn. He then tried the effect of intrigue 
and force. Inviting the neighbouring tribes to witness some 
magnificent i^ctacle in the city, he had the pleasure of 
finding thi^ the Sa'bines, with tfa^eir wives and daughters, 
were among the fiureniost to be present. 

At the proper time, the Rodman youth rushed in among 
them with drawn swords, seized the youngest and most beau- 
tifiil of the women, ^4 carried them off by violence. The 
virgins, at first offended by the boldness of the intrusion, at 
length became reconciled to their bt. 

The Sa'l^^, as might be expected, resented the affiMHUt^ 
and flew to arms. After several unfortunate attempts at re- 
venge, the Sa'bines, with Ta'tius, their king> at tbei^ head, 
entered the Ro'man territories, 25,000 men strong. Having 
by stratagem pjBtssed into the city, they continued the war at 
pleasmre. At leiigA the Rs/jama» and Sa'bnws preptrei ftr 
a general engi^ment. 

In the midst of the fight, however, the Sa'bine womegt 
who had been carried off by the Ro'mans, rushed in between 
the ccmibatants. '• If," cried they, " any must die, let it be 
us, who are the cause of your anin^osity ; smce, if our parents 
or our husbands fiill, we must, in either case, be miserable in 
surviving them." 

This moving spectacle produced an effect. An accom- 
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tnodation ensued. It was agreed that Ta'tius and Rom'ulust 
should reign jointly in Rome ; that 100 Sa'bines should be 
admitted into the senate ; and that the privileges of Ro^macn 
citizens, should be extended to such of the Sa'bines as chose 
to enjoy them. 

Ta'tius lived but five years after this; and Rom'ulus, 
taking advantage of this event, and elated by prosperity, inr 
vaded the liberty of his people. The senators opposed his 
encroachments, and at length, it is said, tore him to pieces 
in the senate house. 

When ^e throne was offered to Nu'lna^ he wished to de- 
cline it ; and it was not until his friends repeatedly urged 
him to accept it, that he gave up his own wishes to theirs, 
and for the good of his country consented to become king 
of Rome. 

He was a wise and virtuous man, and, before his elevation 
to the throne, lived contentedly in privacy. He proved 
excellent as a monarch, and reigned 43 years in profound 
peace, in^iring his subjects with the love of wisdom and 
virtue. 

He multiplied the nati<mal gods, built temples, and insti- 
toted di^rent classes of priests, and a great variety of reli- 
f^oos ceremonies. The FUxmfine$ officiated each in tUm ser- 
vice of a pee^diar deity ; tlra SkifUi guarded the sacred buck- 
lers ; the Ves'tdb cherished the sacred fbe ; the Au^gurs and 
Arm' pices divined future events from the flight of birds, and 
^ entr»l» of victims. 

Sect. 4. The Sd kiqg of Rome was TuV- 
Hub HostiViuSj who was elected, and began to 
raign, 672 B. C. His disposition was warlike. 
He subdued the Al^bans, Fidena^'tes, and other 
neighbouring states. The Sa'bines, now dis- 
united from the Rodmans, became their moal 
powerful eaemj. Tul^'lius reigned 3S years, 
and, accordifig to some accounts, he was killed 
by lightning. The most remarkable event 
during the reigu of TuHius, was the combat 
between the Hora'Ui and Curia'tii. 

In the war between the Rodmans and Al'bans, as their 
annies were about to engage, the Al'ban general {Nropdsed 
that the dispute should be decided by single combat^ and 
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that the side whose champion was overcome, should submit 
lo the conqueror. To this the Ro'man king acceded. 

It happened that there were three twin brothers in each 
army ; those of the Rodmans were called Hora^tii, those of the 
Albans, Curia'tii; all remarkable for their prowess. To 
these the combat was assigned. The armies were drawn up 
in due order, and the brothers took their arms. 

The signal being given, the youths rushed forward to. the 
encounter. They were soon engaged hand to hand, eadi 
regardless of his own safety, seeking only the destruction of 
his opponent. The three AFbans were severely wounded* 
and loud shouts ran along the Rodman army. In a few 
seconds, two of the Rodmans fell and ei^red. The accla>- 
mations were heard amid the AFbans. 

The surviving RomaiEi now saw that all depended on him ; 
it was an awful moment But he^did not despair ; he manfully 
roused his spirits to meet the exigence of the occaai<Ni. 
Knowing that force alone could not avail, he had recourse to 
art. 

He drew back, as if flying from his enemies. Immedi- 
ately were heard the hisses of the Rodmans. But Hora'tius 
had the felicity to witness what he wished. The wounded 
Curia^tii, pursuing him at unequal distanoes, were divided. 
Turning upon the nearest pursuer, he laid him dead at his 
feet The second brother advancing, soon shared the same 
fate. 

Only one now remained on each side. The hisses of the 
Re'mans were turned into cheerings. But what was their 
exultation when they saw the last of the Curia' tii stretched 
lifeless on the ground ! 

What foUowed, it is painfid to relate. When Hora'tius 
reached Rome, he saw his sisler bitterly lam«;iting the death 
of the Ouria'tii, one of whom she was engaged to marry. In 
the dreadful moment of ungoverned rage, he killed her oa 
the spot. 

Hora'tius was condemned to die for his crime, but mak* 
ing his appeal to the people, he was pardoned, though his 
laurels and his character were forever tarnished. 

Sect. 5. Rome was governed by four other 
kings in succession, viz. An^cius Mar'tius, Tar- 
quin^ius Pri'scus, Ser'viusTuHiusandTarquin'- 
ius Super^bus. 

Aniens inherited the virtues of his grandfa-f 
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ther Nu'ma, and was besides a warrior ; Tar'- 
quin enriched Rome with magnificent works ; 
Ser^vius ruled with political wisdom ; but Tar^- 
quin the Proud, pursued a course of systematic 
tyranny. With him ended the monarchical 
form of government at Rome, 509 years B. C. 

Ser'vius married his two daughters to the two sons of 
Tar^quin, and then having established good government, was 
pr^aring to quit the throne and live in peace and retirement. 
But these intentions were frustrated. 

Tul'lia, one of his daughters, preferred her sister's hus- 
band to her own, and he was di4>osed to reciprocate so vile 
an attachment. To answer their base purposes, they both 
killed thehr respective partners. As one wickedness too 
surely paves tl»3 way for another, these flagitious wretches 
next plotted the death of Ser'vius. 

It will be read with horror, that not only did the cruel 
Tul'lia rejoice, when she heard that Tarquin'ius had murder- 
ed her fiither, but that when she rode forth in her chariot, to 
oongratnlate the base murderer, she would not permit her 
coaefaman to indulge even his humanity, who seeing the 
bleeding body of ^r'vius Ijring in the street, was about to 
turn down another road, thinking very rationally that his 
mistress would be shocked to behold the mangled corpse of 
her old father. 

TuMia had expelled from her heart all natural feeling, and 
perceiving the hesitation of the coachman, angrily bade the 
roan drive on ; he did so, and the chariot-wheels of the 
daughter's car were stained with the blood of her grey-haired 
fkther. 

Tar'qum, surnamed the proud, upon this event, was made 
king ; but though at firi^ he ingratiated himself with the 
lower classes of the people, yet by his oppressive and tyran^ 
nical conduct, he at length became an object of universal 
detestation. His son Sex'tus having greatly indulged in de- 
testable vices, became the occasion of his own and the king's 
ruin. 

This prince, and Collati^nus, a noble Rodman and some 
(^cers, when with the army besieging Ar'dea, a small town 
not far from Rome, in the height of a debauch, were boast- 
ing what excellent wives each possessed. Collati'nus was 
ce]rtain that his was the bpst ; in their merriment, the young 
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mefi mounted theif hdrses^ and set off for Rome, to discover 
whose wife was most properly erajdoyed^ in the absence of 
her husband. 

The ladies were all found visiting and passing the time in 
amusement and mirth, except Lucre'tia, the wife of Collati'- 
nus. She was industriously spinning wool among her maid- 
ens at homov Sel'tus was so taken with the good sense and 
right behaviour of Lucre'tia, that he fell in love with her, and 
wished her to quit her husband, indulging at the same time 
the most unwarrantable designs. 

Lucre^tia, shocked at his vile proposals, and unable to sur^ 
vive her dishonour, killed herself for grief, which so distracted 
Collati'nus, that with Ju'nius Bru'tus, and other friends, he 
raised an army, and drove Sex'tus and his infamous father 
fr<Mn Rome. The people had suffered so much under the 
tyranny of this king, that they resolved that he should never 
come back, and that they would have no more kings. 

The cause of the interest, which Bru^tus took in the death 
of Lucre'tia, was the following. His father and eldest brother 
had been slain by Tar'quin, und unable to avenge their 
death, he pretended to be insane. The artifice saved his 
life ; he was called Bru'tus for his stupidity. When the 
infamous deed of the Tar'quins was done, and the catastro- 
phe whiph ensued was known, he seized the occasion of re- 
venge, 

Snatching the dagger from the wound of the bleeding Lu- 
cre'tia, he swore upon the reeking blade, immortal hatred 
to the royal family. " Be witness, ye gods," he cried, '* that 
from this moment I proclaim myself the avenger of the 
chaste Lucre'tia's cause, &/C." The energy of his speech 
and actions, in one who had been reputed a fool, astonished 
Rome, and every patriot's arm was nerved against Tar'quia 
ftnd his adherents — against Tar'quin and royalty. 

Sect. 6. From a monarchy y Rome now be- 
came a repvblicj with a gradual increase of the 
power of the people from time to time. At 
first the nobles had much the largest share in 
the government. The supreme authority was 
committed to two magistrates chosen from the 
Patric'ian order every year, who were named 
0qn$v,U. Their power was nearly or quite equa( 
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to that of the kings, only it was temporary. 
Bru^tus and CoUati^nus wpre the first consuls, 
who with several of their successors, were en- 
gaged in hostility with the banished king. « 
^. Tar'quin, after his expulsion, took refuge in Etru'ria, where 
he enlisted two of the most powerful cities, Ve'ii and Tar- 
quin^ii, to espouse his cause. At Rome also he had adhe* 
rents. A conspiracy having been formed to open the gates 
of the city to him, the republic was on the eve of ruin. 

It was however discovered in season, and the two sons of 
Bru'tus having been concerned in it, he sternly ordered them 
to be beheaded in his presence. He put off the father, and 
acted only the consul — a dreadful necessity. 

Some time after in a combat between the Rodmans and 
Tar'quins, Bru'tus engaged with A'runs, son of Tar'quin, 
and so fierce was the attack, that they both fell dead togeth- 
er. Bru'tus was honored as the father of the republic. 

Tar'quin now fled for aid to Porsen'na, king of Clu'sium,. 
who advanced with a large army to Rome, and had nearly 
entered it. The valour of one man saved the city. Hora^tius 
Co'cles, seeing the enemy approach the bridge where he 
stood sentinel, and observing the retreat of the Ro'mans^ 
besought them to assist him. He told them to burn, or 
break down the bridge behind him, whilst he went forward 
to keep back the enemy. 

He then remained alone fighting in the midst of his ene- 
mies, and when he heard the crash of the bridge, and the 
shouts of the Rodmans, knowing that no way of entrance was 
left for the foe, he jumped into the river and swam over to 
his fi'iends in safety. 

In the war with' Porsen'na occurred another remarkable 
incident. 

Mu'tius Screv'ola, a noble young Ro'man, upon leave 
obtained of the senate, disguised himself, and entered the 
tent of Porsen'na. There he saw a man so richly drest that 
he thought he was the king, whom he contrived to kill, but 
it was only the king's secretary. 

While ei^deavouring to quit the camp, Mu'tius was seized, 
and carried before Porsen'na, who told him he would 
severely torture him, if he did not betray theschenies of the 
Ro'mans. Mut'ius only answered by putting his hand into 
one of the fires lighted near him, and holding it steadily. 
there. 
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Tke king, seeiag the couraf e and fortitiide of thki youth, 
leaped from his thrcme, and drawing the hand of Mut'ius 
from the flame, highly praised him, and dismissed him with- 
out further harm. Peace was soon concluded upon this 
incident. 

Sect. 7. The Lat^ins, excited by MamiMus, 
Tar'quin's son in law, declared war against the 
Rodmans 501 years B. C. The common peo- 
ple, oppressed by the Patrician order, had be- 
come disaffected, and refused to enlist into the 
service. In this crisis, the Rodmans resorted to 
the desperate measure of having a dictator^ a 
magistrate with unlimited authority for the peri- 
od of six months. This was an effectual resort 
in times of danger. 

A few years after, the people, supposing 
their grievances not sufficiently redressed, rose 
in general insurrection, when the Senate con- 
sented to create five new magistrates, called 
trihuneSf who were to be annually selected by 
the people. 

These were to' be sacred ; their office was to 
defend the oppressed, pardon offenders, arraign 
the enemies of the people, and if necessary stop 
the whole machine of government. ThcJy were 
afterwards increased to ten. The popular or 
democratic constitution of Rome, may be dated 
from this period, 490 years B. C. 

About this time Coriola'nus^ a patrician and 
able warrior, being banished from Rome for 
proposing the abolition of the Tribunate, retired 
to the VoFci, among whom be raised an army, 
and advanced to besiege Rome. Attacking the 
city, he would probably have conquered'it, but 
he was turned from his purpose by the prayers 
and tears of his mother, wife and children. 
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A few fHUftioolws teap&stmg Coriola'nus most here be re^ 
Med. Passiag over the circmnstances of his banishment, 
we find that upon his entrance into the territory of the VoV- 
8ci, he met a most friencUy reception from Tol^us Anfid'ius, 
a mortal enemy to Rome. 

Having advised this prince to make war against the Rod- 
mans, he marched at the head of the Vol'sci as genera). 
The approach of Coriola'nus, at the head of so powerful an 
enemy, greatly alarmed the Rodmans, who sent him several 
embassies to reconcile him to his country, and to solicit 
iH8 reti^n. He was deaf to^ all prq^als ; and though each 
successive embassy was made more and more solemn and 
urgent, he bade them prepare for war. 

At Rome all- was now confusion and consternation. The 
republio' was neariy given up for lost. Goriola'nus had 
pitched hi&eamp at only a very short distance from the city. 
As a last resort it was suggested, that possibly his wife or 
mother might effect, what the senate and the ministers of 
religion could not. 

AcGordmgly his mother Vetn^ria and his wife Vergil'ia, 
w}th his childjren, and the principal matrons of the eity, un- 
dertook the last embassy. The meeting of Coriola'aus and 
this train, was in the highest degree tender and affecting. 
In the sternness of his soul he had resolved to give them a 
denial ; but the authority of a mother, and the entreaties of 
ft wife and of children must be listened to. 

" My son," cried his mother, ** how am I to consider 
this meeting ? Do I embrace my son or my enemy ? Am I 
your mother or your captive ? How have I lived to see this 
day — to see my «on a banished man — «nd still more distress- 
ful, to see him the enemy of his chantry ? how has he been 
able to turn his arms against the place that gave him life- 
how direct his rage against those walls that protect his wife, 
his children, and his gods ? But it is to me only that my 
coiintry owes her oppressor. Had i never been a mother, 
Rome had still been free." 

With these and similar words, and with the tears and 
entreaties of his wife and children, his stern and obstinate 
resc^nticms were overcome. He was melted under them, 
and the feelings of a man rose superior to the honour of a 
spldier and the vengeance of a foe. The Vol'sci were march- 
ed from the neighbourhood of Rome, but the event fulfilled 
the sad prediction which he addressed to his mother, in 
8 
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reply — a prediction which only a RiHnaii moAm futieUd 
hear — '* O my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy 
sen." 

The act of Coriola'nus, of course, dis(4eased the YoPsei. 
He was summoned to appear before the people of An'tium : 
but the clamours which his enemies raised were so preva- 
lent, that he was murdered on the spot appointed for hislrial. 
His body was honoured, nevertheless, with a magnificent 
foneral by the Vol^sci, and the Rodman matrons put on nayoum* 
ing for his loss. 

To show their sense of Vetu'ria's merit and patriotism the 
Rodmans dedicated a temple to Female Fortune. 

Greece. 

Sect. 8. Gresce, during this period, under- 
went several changes. After the institutions of 
Lycur^gus had been a number of years in suc- 
cessful operation, those of Athens began to 
receive attention from some of their wise men. 
The office of Archon bad become decennial, 
at the beginning of this period. 

In 648 B. C. the archons were elected annu- 
ally, were nine in number, and all had equal 
authority. Under these changes the people 
became miserable, and a reform was attempted 
first by Dra'cOj and 150 years afterwards by the 
illustrious SoUon^ 594 years B. C. At the re- 
quest of the citizens, they each furnished, dur- 
ing his archonship, a written code for the regu- 
lation of the state. 

Dra'co was a wise and honesty but a very stern man. His 
laws were characterized by extreme severity. Very trifling 
offences were punished with death, " because," said Dra'co, 
" small crimes deserve death, and I have no greater punish- 
ment for the greatest sins," — a plan ill adapted to the state of 
human society. 

So Ion was one of the seven wise men of Greece. He 
established excellent rules of justice, order, and discipline. 
But, though possessed of extensive knowledge, he wanted m 
fitm and intrepid mind ; and he rather accommodated hit 
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system to the habits and passions of his countrymen, than 
attempted to reform their manners. 

He cancelled the bloody code of Dra'co, except the laws 
which related to murder ; and he abolished the debts of the 
poor by an act of insolvency. He divided the Athe'nians 
into four classes, of which the three first consisted of persons 
possessing property, and the fourth of those who were poor. 

All the offices of the state were committed to the care of 
the rich ; but those who possessed no property, were allowed 
to vote in the general assembly of the people, in whose hands 
he lodged the supreme power. 

He instituted a senate, composed of 400 persons, (after- 
wards increased to 500 and 600) who had cognisance of all 
appeals from the court of Areop^agus, and with whom it was 
necessary that every measure shoSd originate before it was 
discussed in the assembly of the pe<^le. In this way he 
sought to balance the weight of the popular interest 

So^ion committed the supreme administration of justice to 
the court of Areop'agus. This court had fallen into disre- 
pute, but Scion, by confining its numbers to those who had 
been archons, greatly raised the reputation of the body. 

The following anecdote of So^on and Thes'pis is worthy 
of remembrance. Thes'pis was an actor of plays. So^on 
having at one time attended those shows, which were then 
very rude, called Thes'pis, who had been acting various 
characters, and asked him if he was not ashamed to speak 
so many lies? 

Thes'pis replied, " It was all in jest." So'lon, striking 
his staff on the ground, violently exclaimed, " If we encour- 
age ourselves to speak falsely in jest, we shall run the chance 
of acquiring a habit of speaking falseiy in serious matters." 
Such a sentiment is worthy of the wisdom of So^on. 

Sect. 9. Scarcely had Ath^ens begun to en- 
joy the benefit of these new regulations, when 
Pisis^tratus^ a rich and ambitious citizen, usurp- 
ed the supreme power, (B. C. 560,) which act 
Soion was unable to prevent. He and his pos- 
terity exercised it during 50 years. 

Hip'^pias and Hippar^chus his sons, who suc- 
ceeded him, enjoyed a peaceable crown for ft 
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time, but were at length dethroned, and de- 
mocracy was restored. 

Pisis'tratus secured the favour of the people by the follow- 
ing expedient Wounding himself, he ran into the market 
place, and proclaimed that his enemies had inflicted the in- 
jury. So'lon, with confempt, said to him, ** Son of Hippoc'- 
rates, you act Ulys'ses badly ; he hurt himself to deceive his 
enemies; you have done so to cheat your friends." 

The populace, as is generally the case, being deaf to the 
voice of reason, Pisis^tratus became tyrant, or king of Ath'- 
ens. He secured the affections of the people by his splen- 
dor and munificence. He was eminent for his love of learn- 
ing, and the fine arts. He adorned Ath'ens with many mag- 
nificent buildings. 

The restoration of democracy was undertaken by Harm&^ 
dius and Aristogi'ton, who were citizens in middle life. 
They succeeded eventually, though they both lost their lives 
in the attempt. Aristogi'ton was previously tortured, hav« 
ing Mien into the hands of Hip'pias. By the aid of the 
Lacedffimo'nians the object was accomplished, and Hio'pias^ 
who at first escaped the fate of his brother^ was at length 
dethroned. 

Passing into A'sia, hn solicited foreign aid to place him 
in the sovereignty. Dari'us at this time meditated the con- 
quest of Greece. Hip'pias took advantage of the views. of 
an enemy agianst his native country, and Greece soon be- 
came involved in a war with Per'sia. 

Sect. 10. Under the institutions ofLycur'gus 
the Spar^tans had become a race of warriors. 
Being in the neighbourhood of Mes'^senia, they 
were almost constantly at war with that «tate. 
The first Messe^nian war began 743 years B. C. 
and lasted 19 years. There were two other 
periods of contention between Spar'ta and Mes- 
se^nia, but the latter was finally subdued. 

The territory was seized and its inhabitants 
were enslaved. 

During one of these wars, the Laced^mo^nians, it i? said, 
bound themselves by oath not to return^ home till they had 
conquered the Messe'nians. ^ Despairing, however, of «v«r 
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returning, ttey sent coders to the women of ^r'ta to recruit 
the popmation, by promiscuous intercourse with the young 
men, who being children when the war began, had not taken 
the oath. 

The offering of this singular and improper order were 
denominated Por^Ae'niis, or Sons of Virgins. 

Is^raelites. 

Sect, 11. The kingdom of Is^rael, towards 
the beginning of the present period, (721 B. C.) 
was subverted by Salmana^zar king of As- 
syr'ia. The Is^raelites were carried captive 
to Assyr^ia, whence they never returned. This 
event occurred during the reign of Hose^a, 
their last king. 

Hose'a had reigned nine years, when Salmana'zar made 
him tributary. But Hose'a having revolted, the Assyr^ian 
king besieged Sama'ria, the capital of the ten tribes, and* 
afl^ three years took and plundered it. 

Except a few, who remained in Ca^naan, the Is^raelites 
were dispersed throughout Assyr'ia, and lost their distinct- 
ive character. Those who remained in their native country, 
became intermixed with strangers. The descendants of 
these mingled races, were afterwards known by the name of 
Samar'itans, 

Thus, in a little more than two centuries after the separa- 
ti(m of the ten tribes from those of Ju^dah and Ben'jamin, 
were they destroyed as a nation, having on account of their 
great sins, previously suffered an awful series of cakmitiee. 

Jews. 

Sect. 12. The kingdom of Ju^dah from the 
commencement of this period enjoyed but a 
doubtful existence. It was invaded at different 
times by the Babylo'nians, rendered tributary, 
and finally subdued. 

Nebuchadnez^zar, within 115 years after the 
destruction of Sama^ria, took Jeru^'salem^ and 
8» 
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fazed the city and its temple to its founda- 
tions. 

During the latter part of the kingdom of Ju'dah, the 
greater portion of its kings were impious. Two or three of 
them, however, were eminently religious. Such were He- 
zeki'ah and Josi'ah. They were both of them reformers, 
and destroyed the altars of idolatry. 

The idolatry of A'haz was punished by the captivity of 
200,000 of his subjects, though they were afterwards sent 
back upon the remonstrance of the prophet O'bed. Manas'- 
seh, an impious and cruel prince, was carried to Bab'jlon, 
bound with fetters. This affliction, becoming the means of 
his repentance, God heard his supplications, and brought 
him again into his kingd<mi. 

Sect. 13. Under Jehoi^achin, who was car- 
ried captive to Bab'ylon, together with his peo- 
ple, commenced the Seventy years Captimty 
of the Jews, 606 B. C. The king was after- 
wards released, but remained tributary to the 
king of Bab^ylon. 

In the reign of Zedeki'ah, the next but one in miecessiolk, 
aft^ Jehoi'achin, Jeru^sal^n was taken by the Babylo'&iatis, 
and entirely denuHished. Zedeki'ah, a]^ se^g all hku 
childiren slain, h«d his eyes put out, and was lu'ought in fet- 
ters to Bab'ylon. 

Sect. 14. The Jews having been in captivity, 
to the Babylo'nians just 70 years, were permit- 
ted, by Cyprus king of Per'gia, to return to 
their native land, 536 yeai-s B. C. This was 
accomplished under the direction of Zerub'ba- 
bel and Josh'ua, their leaders. 
. They soon began the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, but their enemies prevented them from 
making any progress. Several years afterwards 
they commenced the work anew, and completed 
it in the space of four years, 516 B. C. Upon 
this event they celebrated the first passover. 

The return of the Jews from their captivity haiq)ened the 
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'first year of Cyprus, who, as we shall soon learn, had con- 
quered Bab'ylon, and terminated the Babylo'nian empire. 

The influence of adversity on many of the Jews, seems to. 
have been very favorable on this occasion. It brought them 
to repentance, and engaged them in the worship and ordk 
nances of their religion. The Tessels of the temple, which 
Nebuchadnez'zar had brought with him from Jeru'salem, 
were all restored by the Per'sian monarch. 

Nin'eveh. 

Sect. 15. Of the three kingdoms into which 
the ancient Assyr^ian empire was divided, upon 
the death of Sardanapa'lus, Nin'eveh comes 
first in order. Its first king is supposed to 
have been Tig^lath Pile'ser, 747 B. C. A few 
of his succe^ors during this period were Sen- 
nache'rib, E'sar-had'don, Nebuchadnez'^zar, and 
Belshaz^zar. 

Under the last of these kings the kingdom 
of Nin^eveh ended. BaVylon its capital was 
taken, by Cyax^ares IL aided by Cyprus, and 
Belshaz^zar was killed, 538 years B. C. 

Of Senmache'ribr k is recorded in his war with the Jews, 
that having written a letter to Hezeki^ah fiill of blasphemy 
agsinst the God of Is'rael, God, in order to punish him, when 
he was just ready to take Jeru'salem, sent an angel, who in 
one night, smote 185,000 men of his army. 

Covered with shame he returned to his own country, and 
there his two oldest sons conspired against and killed him 
in the temple of Nis'roch. 

About 108 years after this prince, Nehuckadnez'xar began 
to reign over the kingdom of Nin'eveh. He signalized his 
reign by many conquests, particularly of Syr'ia, Pal^estine, 
and E'gypt. 

His heart being elated with success, God, to punish him 
for Ms pride, reduced him to such a state of insanity that, 
wandering in the forests, he lived upon grass, like a wild 
beast. He recovered twelve months before his death, and, 
by a solemn edict, published, throughout the whole of his do- 
minkms, the astonii^iing things that God had wrought in him. 
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Laby'nit, or the scripture Behhaa^'zar, became pecidiarly 
infamous, by profanely using the holy vessels which Nebu- 
chadnez'zar had brought out of the spoils of the temple. He 
was at length besieged by Cyax'ares IL kii^ of the Medey, 
in conjunction with Cy'rus. 

During the siege he made a great entertainment for his 
whole court on a certain night ; but their joy was greatly 
disturbed by a vision, and stiil more by the ei^lanation which 
Dan'iel the prophet, a Jew'ish captive, gave of it to the king, 
that his kingdom was taken from him, and delivered to the 
Medes and Per'sians. That very night Bab'ylon was taken 
and Belshaz'zar killed. 

Bab'ylon. 

Sect. 16. Bab'ylon, the next kingdom in 
order of the second empire of Assyr^ia, con- 
tinued separate not quite 70 years. Nahanas^- 
sar was its first king. After a few successive 
reigns, and interregnums, it was subdued by 
E'sarhad'don, one of the kings of Nin'eveh, and 
annexed to his dominions, 680 B. C. 

Tiie famous astronomical epocha at Bab'ylon, called the 
eraof Nabonas'sar, commenced from the reign of this prince. 
We are unacquainted with the history of bis successors, <Hily 
Mero'dach seems to be the same prince who sent ambassad^Hra 
to Hezeki'ah, to congratulate him on the recovery of his 
health. 

Medes. 

Sect. 17. The last in order of the kingdoms 
that constituted the second empire of Assyr^ia 
was that of the Medes. After the destruction 
of the first Assyrfian empire, the Medes enjoyed 
for some time, the liberty they had acquired by 
their valor. They formed a republic ; but anar- 
chy having prevailed, they elected a king after 
37 years. 

Dej^oces the first king, was elected 690 years 
B. C. The fourth king after him, viz. Cyax^a- 
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res II. or Dari^us the Mede, having with his 
nephew Cyprus, conquered Bab'ylon, reigned 
over it two years in conjunction with Cyprus ; 
after which the kingdom of the Modes, and in- 
deed the whole Assyr^ian empire, was united to 
that of Per^sia, 536 years B. C. 

The Medes are supposed to be the descendants of Mad'ai, 
the third son of Ja'phet, from whom they derived their name. 
They seem to have been independent tribes at first, and not 
to have been united under one monarchy till the time of 
Dej'oces. 

They were governed by petty princes, and some are of 
opinion^ thatone of the four kings, who in the time of A' bra- 
ham, invaded the southern coast of Ca'naan, reigned in Me'<^ 
dia. They were first brought into subjection to the Assyr'- 
ian yoke hy Ni'nus. 

Some time alter they had shaken off this yoke, they were 
governed by kings of their own, who became abeolute, an4 
were controlled by no law. Of Dej'oces it is recorded, that 
he no sooner ascended the throne, than he endeavoured to 
civilize and polish his subjects. He built the beautiful city 
of Ecbat'ana, and made it th6 capital of his empire. 

He then contrived a code of laws for the good of the state, 
and caused them to be strictly obeyed. In a war with Ne- 
huchadnez'zar I. his capital was plundered, and stripped of 
all its ornaments, and falling into the conqueror's hands, he 
was cruelly shot to death with arrows. 

Phraor'tes his successor, was much more fortunate, and 
conquered almost all upper A'sia. Cyaz'ares L a brave 
j^ince, made war upon the kingdom of Nin'eveh, to avenge 
the wrongs inflicted by Nebuchadnez'zar. A battle ensued, 
in which the Nin'evites or Assyr'ians were defeated ; but a 
a formidable army of the Scyth'ians having invaded Me^dia, 
Cyax'arcs marched with all his forces against them. 

The Medes, however, were vanquished, and obliged to 
make an alliance with the Scyth^ians, who settled in Me'dia, 
where they remained for 28 years. Finding that they could 
not gel rid of their troublesome guests by force, they effected 
it by stratagem. The Scyth'ians being invited to a general 
ftast, which was given in every family, each landlord made 
his guest drunk, and in that condition, massacred him. 

After this event Cyax^ares entered into a war with the 
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Lyd'ians. This war continued five years. The battle 
fought in the fifth year, was remarkable on account of a total 
eclipse of the sun, which happened during the engagement, 
and which was foretold by Tha'les, the philosopher. 

The Modes and Lyd^ians equally terrified, immediately 
retreated, and soon after concluded a peace. Two more 
princes succeeded, viz Asty'ages and Cyax'ares II. Asty'- 
ages married his daughter to Camby'ses, king of Per'sia, of 
which marriage Cy'rus was the issue. After the death of 
Cyax'ares, Cy'rus united the kingdoms of the Modes and 
Per'sians. 

Per'sia, 

Sect. 18. From the days of Cyprus the 
Great, 536 years B. C. the Per'sian empire 
holds a distinguished place in ancient history. 
It was originally of small extent, and almost 
unknown ; but after being founded by Cyprus, it 
included all In^dia, Assyr^, Me^'dia, and Per'- 
sia, and the parts adjoining to the Eux'ine and 
Cas'pian Seas, It is sometimes called the 
Me'dO'Per'sian empire. 

Cyprus is represented as a primJe of an excel- 
lent character, and he obtained the surname of 
Great, from his heroic actions, and splendid 
achievements. Having undertaken an expedi- 
tion against the Scyth^ians, he w§s surprised 
and slain by means of an ambuscade from the 
enemy, 529 years B. C. 

He was succeeded by his son Camby'ses^ 
who is called in scripture Artaxerx'es, and who 
added E'gypt to his empire. Camby'ses was 
succeeded by Dari'us, 522 years B. C, the son 
,of Hystas'pes, who by a. stratagem obtained the 
sovereignty. 

The first inhabitants of Per'sia were called E'lamites, and 
descended from E'lam the eldest son of Shem. During, iiow*-. 
ever, more than 16 centuries we have little or no information 
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relative to their histc^y* Ohederla'omer, the only king of 
E'lam recorded in history, conquered the king of Sod'om, 
but was defeated by A^braham. This incident is mentioned 
in Scripture. 

Cyr'us was born but one year after his uncle Cyaxa'res. 
The mannei-s pf the P^'sians were admirable in those days; 
great simplicity of dress, and food, and behaviour, universally 
prevailed, so that Cyprus was plainly and wisely educated, as 
be was treated like other children of his own age. But he 
surpassed them all not only in aptness to learn, but in cour- 
age and in address. 

When he was yet a boy his mother took hira to visit his 
grandfather, but the pride and luxury of the court of Me'dia 
quite surprised and disgusted him. Asty'ages was so charm- 
ed with the sensible conversation, and artless manners of 
tbe prince, that he loaded him with rich presents. Cyprus 
however, gave them all away to the courtiers, according to 
their merits, or their services rendered to himself. 

Sa'cas the cup-bearer, he neglected, because he did not 
let him visit Asty'ages when he pleased ; and when Asty'ages 
lameirted his neglect of so good an officer, *' Oh ;" said the 
young prince, '* there is not much merit in being a good cup- 
bearer, I can do as well myself" He then took the cup, 
and handed it to his mother with great modesty and grace* 
fulness. 

Asty^ages admired his skill, but laughingly observed, " the 
young waiter had forgotten one thing." '* What have I for- 
gotten V* asked Cy'rus. •" To taste the wine before you 
handed it to me and your mother." ** I did not forget that, 
bat I did not choose to swallow poison." 

** Poison !" ^claimed the king. *' Yes, there must be 
poison in the cup, for they who drink of it sometimes grow 
^ddy and sick, and fall down." *' Then do you never drink 
m your country ?" inquired Asty'ages. " Yes, but we only 
drink to satisfy thirst, and then a little water suffices." 

Many similar anecdotes are recorded of this prince, whick 
may be learnt from larger histories. Having reduced all 
the nations from the M'geKn sea to the Euphra'tes, he ad- 
vanced towards Bab^ylon, and at length entered it by strata- 
gem. Having caused deep and large ditches to be dog all 
around it, he, on a certain night, when all the Babylo'niana 
were engaged in feasting and merriment, ordered the dams 
of the ditches to be thrown open, that the waters of the Eu- 
phra'tes might ruft into them. 
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By this means, t^ channel of the riv^, which t9B through 
the city, was left dry, so that the troops entered it without 
opposition. The guards were surprised and slain, together 
with the king and all his family. The kingdom of Bi^ylon 
was thus destroyed forever. 

Two years after this, Cy'rus reigned over his vast empire 
alone during seven years, in the first of which he published 
the famous edict for the return of the Jews. 

Of Caraby'ses, the son of Cy'ru€f, it is recorded Uiat he 
conquered E'gypt, which remained under the Per'sian yoke 
112 years. He made himself master of Pelu'sium, the key 
ei E'gypt, by the following staratagem. He placed in front 
of his army a great number of those animals, oonsid^ed 
sacred by the Egyp'tians, who not daring to injure them, 
made no opposition to the Per^sian army. 

After an impostor named Smer'dis, who reigned 7 months^ 
Dari'us, a descendant of Cy'rus on the mother's side, ascend- 
ed the throne. In his time it was that the Jews were per* 
mitted to rebuild their temple. After a war against the 
Scythians, he turned his arms, as we shall soon see, against 
the Greeks. 

LydHans. 

Sect. 19. In the history of the Lri^iANs, the 
last of its dynasties, was that of the Merrn/nad^. 
Ghf'ges one of the chief officers of Candau^les 
the king, having murdered the latter, became pos- 
sessed of his queen and throne, 718 years B. C. 
He was the first of the Merm^nadse race. The 
fourth prince after him was Crce'mis^ so cele- 
brated for his riches. His kingdom was con- 
quered by Cyprus. 

A circumstance worthy <^ record occurred in the contest 
l»etween Cyprus and Crce^sus. After Cros'sus was taken pri- 
soner, he was condemned by the conqueror to be burnt 
alive. When the unhappy pnnee was led to the ftm^id pile, 
he exclaimed aloud three times, Bo^lon ! Se'hn f 8o'hn ! 

Qftm immediately demanded, why he prosouaced that 
celebrated philosopher's name with so much vehemence, in 
that extremity. Crcs'sus answered, that the observation of 
So^Q»^ ^* Thai, ao mortal could be esteemed haj^y till the 
end of life," had forcibly recurred to his reeoUeoticm. 
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Cjr^riK was suuck with the remark, and, as if in aaucipa- 
tion of his own tragical end, ordered the unhappy king to be 
taken from the pile, and treated him ever after with honor 
and rei^>ect. 

E'gypt. 

Sect. 20. E^gypt, during the present period, 
was governed by the following kings*— Sab'ba- 
con, Thar^aea, Pha^raoh-Ne'cho, Psainraeni^tus, 
and a few others. Under the last of these, 525 
B. C. E^gypt was conquered by Camby^ses, king 
of Per'sia, to which power it was subject more 
than a century. 

Sabfhaconj a king of Ethio'pia, it seems, conquered E'- 
gypt. He killed Ne'chus, king of Sa'is ; burnt Boccho'ris 
another king, to death ; and forced Any'sis the Blind to re- 
tire into the morasses. During his continuance in E'gjrpt 
he acquired a high reputation for wisdom and integrity. 
He finally relinquished the sceptre and returned into Ethio'- 
pia, because he would not massacre the priests, agreeably to 
a suggestion said to have been imparted unto him by the tu- 
telar god of Thebes. 

Tha'raca^ called in scripture Tir'hakah, made war against 
Sennache'rib king of Assy'ria. Afler him there wa» an 
anarchy of two years and an aristocracy of twfJve governors 
for fifteen years. 

PhaJrcLohr'Ne'cho wagged war against the Assyr^ians and 
Jews, killed Josi'ah king of Ju'dah, captured Jeru'salem, 
imprisoned Jeho'ahaz, and appointed Jehoi^achim king. 

JPsammeni'tusjeign^^. only six months before the invasion 
of Camby'ses, and the subjection of his kingdom. He was 
kindly treated at first by the conqueror, but thirsting for an 
opportunity to revenge himself, he was condemned to drink 
bull's blood, and died wretchedly. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN ^RIOD VI. 

1. Rom/uluSy founder and first king of Rome. 

2. Sap^pho, a Greek poetess, inventor of the 
Sap^phic verse. 

9 
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3. j^^sopj a Pbryg^ian philosopher and fabu- 
list. 

4. So^louj a legislator of Ath^ens, and one of 
the wisest men of Greece. 

5. Tha'leSy founder of the lon^ic philosophy. 

6. Cyprus, a wise and successful prince, who 
conquered most of the East. 

7. Jnac^reon, a Greek poet, and father of 
Anacreontic verse. 

8. Pythag'orasj a Gre^cian philosopher. 

1. Rom'ultus was a son of Rhe'a Syl'via, and ^andson of 
Nu'mitor, king of Al'ba, and born at the same birth with 
Re'mus. His story has already been told. As the founder 
of Rome his name is immortal. His virtues were those of a 
military chieftain, and adventurer in a rude age. He is 
not undistinguished as a legislator, though his institutions 
had almost exclusively a warlike tendency. 

After a reign of 37 or 39 years he was killed, as is sup- 
posed, by the senators. The fable, however, on this subject 
is, that as he was giving instructions to the senators, he dis- 
appeared from their si^ht — an eclipse of the sun, which hap- 
pened at that time, being fkvorable to the rumor that he was 
taken up to heaven. The Romans paid him divine honors 
under the name of Quiri'nus, and ranked him among the 
twelve great gods. 

2. Sap'pho was born in the island of Les'bos, about 600 
years B. C. She is celebrated for her poetical talents and 
beauty. Her tender attachments were extremely violent, 
and the conduct into which they betrayed her must be re- 
probated by every virtuous mind. She conceived such a 
passion for Pha'on, a youth of Mytile'ne, that upon his refusal 
to reciprocate it, she threw herself into the sea from Mount 
Leu'cas. 

She composed nine books in lyric verses, besides epigrams, 
elegies, &c. Of all these compositions nothing now remains 
but two fragments, one of which is preserved by Longi'nus; 
though they were all extant in the a^e of Hw'ace. Her 
poems have been admired for their sublimity, sweetness and 
elegance ; yet they were highly objectionable, it is said, on 
account of their licentiousness. 

3. jE'sop flourished about 580 years B. C. Those enter- 
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taining and instructive fables which he composed, have ac^ 
quired for him a high reputation, and he is generally sup- 
posed to have been the inventor of that kind of writing. He 
was originally a slave and had several masters, but procured 
his lib^y by the charms of his genius. Falling into the 
hands of an Athe'nian philosopher, he was enfranchised. 

He travelled over the greatest part of Greece and E'gypt, 
but resided much at the court of Croe'sus," king of Lyd'ia, 
by whom he was sent to consult the oracle of Delphi. In 
this commission M'sop behaved himself with great severity, 
and sarcastically compared the DePphians to floating sticks 
which ^pear large at a distance, but are nothing when 
brought near. 

The DeFphians offended with his caustic remarks, accused 
him of some act of sacrilege, and pretending to have proved 
it against him, threw him down from a rock. He is said 
to have been short and deformed in his person. 

4. S(/lon was born at Sal^amis and educated at Ath'ens. 
Afler devoting the early part of his life to philosophical and 
political studies, he travelled over the greatest portion of 
Greece ; but was distressed with the dissensions that pre- 
Tailed among his countrymen. 

Having, however, been elected archon and legislator of 
Ath^ens, he made a reform in every department of the go- 
remment He instituted the Areop'agus, regulated the Pry- 
tane'um, and his laws flourished in fuU vigor above 400 
years. He died, as some report, in Cy'prus at the cour\ of 
king Philocy'prus, in his 80th year, about 558 B. C. 

5. Tha/les was born at Mile'tus in lo'nia. Like the rest 
of the ancients he travelled in quest of knowledge, and for 
some time resided in Create, Phoenicia and E'gypt. Under 
the priests of Mem^phis he was taught geometry, astronomy, 
and philosophy, and enabled to measure with exactness, the 
height and extent of a pyramid, by its shadow. 

His discoveries in astronomy were great, and he was the 
first who calculated accurately a solar eclipse. Like Ho'mer 
he looked upon water, as the principle of every thing. In 
founding the lon'ic sect of philosophy, which distinguished 
itself for deep and abtruse speculations, his name is memor- 
able. 

He died in the 96th year of his age, ab^ut 548 years B. C. 
His compositions are lost. 

6. Cy'rus subdued the eastern parts of A'sia, and made 
wax against Crce'eus, king of liyd'ia, whom he conquered, 
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B. C. 548. He invaded the kingdom of Assyr'ia, and took the 
city of Baby ion, by drying the channels of the Euphra'tes, 
and marching his troops through the bed of this river, while 
the people were celebrating a grand festival. 

He afterwards marched against Tom'yris, the queen of 
the Messa^getae, a Scyth'ian nation, and was defeated in a 
bloody battle, B. C. 530. The victorious queen, who had 
lost her son in a previous encounter, was so incensed against 
Cyprus that she cut off his head, and threw it into a vessel 
filled with human blood, exclaiming, " Satisfy thyself with 
blood, which thou hast so eagerly desired." 

According to Xen'ophon, Cy'rus possessed many excel- 
lent traits of character. 

7. Anac'reon had a delicate wit, but he was certainly too 
fond of pleasure and wine. All that he wrote is not extant ; 
though his odes remain, and their sweetness, gaiety and ele^ 
gance have been admired in every age. With " flowers, 
beauties, and perpetual graces," they have a hurtful moral 
tendency. 

He lived to his 85th year, and after every excess of pleas- 
sure and debauchery, choked himself with a gntjpe stone, 
and expired. His statue was placed in the citadel of Ath'ens, 
representing him as an old drunken man, singing, with every 
mark of dissipation and intemperance. 

8. Pythag'orus was born at Sa'mos. Ih his 18th y«ur he 
obtained the prize for wrestling at the CHym'pic games. He 
afterwards travelled in E'gypt, ChaldsB'a and the east, and 
at length in his 40th year, he retired to Croto'na, in Mag^na 
OrsB'cia. 

Here his universal knowledge gained him friends, ad- 
mirers, and disciples, and a reformation took place in the 
morals of the people. The world is indebted to him for the 
demonstration of the 47th proposition of Eu^clid, respecting 
the square of the hypothenuse. By his ingenious discove- 
ries in astronomy he traced the true solar system. The time 
and place of his death are unknown. 
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THE PERIOD OF GRECIAN GLORY, 



BXTXKDIKO mOM 



THE BATTLE OF MARATHON, 490 YEARS B. C. TO THB 
BUITH OF ALEXANDER, 356 YEARS B. C. 

Greece. 

Sect. I. The Greeks, soon after the expul- 
sion of Hip^pias, the king of Ath^ens, became 
involved in a war with Per^sia. Under Dari'v^^ 
the Per^sians invaded Greece, 496 years B. C. 
His first fleet was wrecked ; but a second of 
600 sail, containing 500,000 men, ravaged the 
Gre^cian islands, and an immense army poured 
down on At^tica. 

Milti'adei^ at the head of the Greeks, met 
the Per^sian hosts and defeated them on the 
plain of Mar^aihon. The Per^sians lost 6300 
men in that battle, while the Greeks lost but 
190. The Gre^cian force did not exceed 10,000 
men. The date of this engagement is 490 years 
B. G. and one of the most important in its con- 
sequences, that history records. 

Ambition and revenge in the breast of Dari'us, gave rise 
to his project of invading Greece. The Athe^nians had ren- 
dered assistance to the people of Wnia in attempting to 
throw off the Persian yoke, and had ravaged Sar'dis, the 
capital of Lyd'ia. Dari'us soon reducing the lo'niane to 
submission, turned his arms against the Greeks j while the 
9« 
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exile Hip'pias, basely seconded the plans of the Per'sian 
moiiarch. 

One expedition in a great measure failed ; and it was some • 
time before another could be gathered and prepared to act, 
so that it was six years from the period in which the Per'sian 
invasion first commenced, to the battle of Mar^athon. Ft^ 
viously to the descent on At'tica, the Per^sians undei: Mar- 
do'nius, had attacked Thrace^ Macedo'nia, and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

Mar'athon, where the Gre'cian and Per'sian forces met 
was a small tovra by the sea swde. The Greeks were led by 
ten generals, each of whom was to command for one day by 
turns, and Mil tirades was to take his turn as the others, al- 
though he was chief general. 

Aristi'des, (one of the ten,) had sense enough to see the 
evil of such a plan, and generosity to gire up hw honors, for 
the benefit of his country. When it was his day to com- 
mand he resigned it to Milti'ades, because, as he said, " Mil- 
ti'ades is the best general." The other generals saw the 
propriety of this conduct, and resigned their command in 
like manner. ^ 

Milti'ades, however, thought it his duty not to act till his 
proper day came round, but he probably made the necessary 
preparation. The armies engaged in a fierce and obstinate 
battle. Themis'tocles, a brave man and the compeer of 
Aristi'des, fought nobly by his side. From the skill with 
which Milti'ades had placed his troops, as much as from the 
valor of those troops, the battle of Mar'athon was won by the 
Greeks. 

A soldier covered with the blood of the enemy ran to 
Ath'ens with the news, and had just strength enough lefl 
to say, " Rejoice ! the victory is ours !" and then fell down 
dead, from his fatigue and wounds. 

Not long ^fter this service rendered to his country, Mil- 
ti'ades, who at first was loaded with honors, died in prison, 
where he was thrust by the Athe'nians, because he could 
not* pay a fine which they ordered him to pay. On a false 
pretence of treachery to his country, this great general had 
been condemned to death, and afterwards the sentence of 
death was changed to the paying of a fine. 

Greece, particularly Ath'ens, abounded with great men 
about this time. A little tale or two concerning Themis' ta^ 
chs may be interesting here. At a time when he was great 
in power, he laughingly said, that ^* his son was greater than 
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any man in Greece.'' "How is that?" said a friend. "Why," 
replied Themis'tocles, " the Athe'nians govern Greece, I 
command the Athe'nians, his mother commands me, and 
this boy commands his mother." 

Themis' tocles was an aUe general, and saved his comitry 
in <me instance or more. But he was not an amiable man. 
Ambition was his god. Plu'tarch relates that after the bat- 
tle of Mar'athon, in which Milti'ades gained so glorious a 
victory^ Themis' tocles was observed to court solitude, and 
indulge in a profound melancholy. 

Upon inquiry made of him respecting the cause of his 
mental dejection, he replied, that " the trophies of Milti'ades 
ivould not permit him to sleep." Indeed all his feelings and 
conduct shewed how completely ambition had gotten the 
mastery over him, and how much consequently he wished to 
be master of Ath'ens and of Greece. Yet under the un- 
grateful treatment, which he afterwards received from his 
countrymen, he would not betray the land that gave him 
birth, though he had an opportunity of doing it. 

Sect. 2. On the death of Dari^us, his son 
Xerx'es prosecuted the war against Greece. 
During the early*]part of this war were fought 
the celebrated battles of Thermop^yliB^ and 
Plata/a on land, and those of the straits of 
SaVamis, and My&ale on water. 

The battles of Therraop^ylse and SaPamis 
took place 480 years B. C. ; and those of Pla- 
tCB^aandMyc^ale 479. Leon^idas,Themis^tocles, 
Aristi^es, Pausa^nias, and several others dis- 
tinguished themselves in the defence of Greece, 
*and acquired lasting renown by their achieve- 
ments. 

Xerx^es brought over with him 2,000,000 of 
fighting men, besides vast numbers of women 
and domestics — the largest army and assem- 
blage of persons recorded in history. This im- 
mense force was effectually resisted, during two 
days, at the pass of Thermop^ylsD, by 6000 
Greeks. 
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Their valor^ though it could not finally arrest 
the progress of the Per'sians, cost the latter the 
lives of 20,000 warriors, Ath^ens was soon 
reached^ which the Persians pillaged and burnt. 
The women and children, however, had been 
previously conveyed to a place of safety, and 
the men betook themselves to their fleet. 

Xerx'es was a vain mortal. He ordered a passage to be 
cut through the high mountain of A'thos in Macedo'nia and 
thus a canal was made for his ships. He is said to have writ- 
ten a letter to Mount A'thos, in which he " commanded it 
not to put stones in the way of his workmen, or he would 
cut it down and throw it into the sea," and he ordered the 
laborers to be chastised to make them work faster. 

Wheft he saw from a high hill, the plain covered with his 
soldiers, and the sea with hii^ ships, he at first, in the pride 
of his heart called himself the most favored of mortals ; but 
when he reflected, that in a hundred years, not one of the 
many thousands whom he beheld would be alive, he burst 
into tears at the instability of all human things. 

Almost all the small cities of Greece submitted to the PerV 
sian king when he sent to them, as was the custom, for 
earth and water ; which was the same as to ask them, whe- 
ther they would receive him as their conqueror. Spar^ta 
and Ath'ens, with the small towns of Thes'pia and PlataB'.a, 
alone refused to receive the heralds, and to send the token 
of homage. 

Every thing gave way before the march of Xerx'es, until 
he came to the pass of Thermop'ylae. On this spot Leon'i- 
das, one of the two reigning kings of Sparta, with his 6000 
of brave soldiers, awaited his coming. Xerx'es, after a 
weak attempt to corrupt him, imperiously summoned him 
to give up his arms. " Let him come and take them," was 
the short answer of this true native of Laco^nia. 

The bravest of the Per'sian troops were ordered out against 
Leon'idas, but they were always driven back with disgrace. 
At last a wretch went and informed the king of a secret 
path, by which he could mount an eminence which over- 
looked the Gre'cian camp. The Per'sians gained this advan- 
tageous post during the darkness of the night, and the next 
morning the Greeks discovered that they had been betrayed. 

Leoaidas knew that it was in vain to expect his small 
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army could conquet the endless ftffces of Xerx^ee ; he there- 
fore sent away his allies, and kept with him only his 300 
Lacedaemo'nians. He had been told by the oracle that 
either Sparta or her king must perish, and he longed to die 
for the good of his country. 

Xerx'es marched his vast army against this heroic little 
band. Leon'idas fell among the fir t, bravely fighting and 
covered with wounds. Of the 300 heroes, only one escaped 
to bear to Spar'ta the news, that her valiant warriors had 
died in her defence. 

Xerx'es having arrived at Ath'ens found it desolate and 
deserted. He burnt down its citadel, and sent away its finest 
pictures ^nd statues to Su'sa, the capital of Per'sia, The 
Athe'nians having manned their fleet, soon attacked that of 
the Per'sians, and put it to flight after a very short, but 
severe engagement. Themis'tocles commanded on this 
occasion. 

The Per'sian king had seated himself on a high mountain, 
that he might see his Per'sians overcome the Greeks, but 
when he saw the issne of the battle, so contrary to his ex- 
pectatbns, he hastened with a part of his army across the 
Helles^pont. - 

A second overthrow awaited his army by land ; for Mar- 
do^itkid ha gt;iieral, at tne head of 300,000 Per'sians was 
defeated with immense slaughter, at Platae'a, by the com- 
bined army of Athe'nians and Lacedsmo'nians, amount- 
ing to a little over 100,000 men, led by Pausa^nias and Aris- 
ti'des. 

On the same day with this battle the Greeks engaged and 
destroyed the remains of the Per'sian fleet at Myc'ale. Thus 
gloriously to the Greeks, ended the celebrated expedition of 
Xerx'es against Greece. 

Sect. 8. From the time of the battles of Pla- 
tae'a and SaParais, the ambitious schemes of 
Xerx^es were at an end. He left Greece sud- 
denly, and bis inglorious life was soon after 
terminated by assassination. The military glo- 
ry of the Greeks was now at its height. They 
were for the most part united in opposing the 
common enemy. Their danger was the cause 
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of their union, and their union was the cause of 
their prosperity. 

Sect, 4. About 10 years after the return of 
Xerx^es into A^sia with a part of his forces, C»^- 
mo9i, son of Milti^ades, expelling the Per^sians 
from Thrace, destroyed the Per^sian fleet at the 
mouth of the river Eurym^edon, and landing his 
troops, signally defeated their army the same 
day. 

Some years afterwards he destroyed a Per''- 
sian fleet of 300 sail ; and landing in Cilic^ia^ 
completed his triumph by (defeating 300,000 
Per^sians under Megaby'zes, 460 years B. C. 
Artaxerx^es, who had succeeded his father 
Xerx^es, soon sued for peace. The terms were 
highly honourable to the Greeks. 

The proi^rity and military glory of the Ghreeks eontinited 
50 years ; i^er which upon &e return of the peace with 
Per'sia^ the martial and the patriotic spirit began visibly to 
decline in Ath'ens. Still, as win soon appear, the following 
age, called the age of Per^cleSy was an era of the highest 
8[^dour, so &r as literature, taste and the fine arts were 
concerned. 

Ci'mon was as renowned as his father Milti^ades. He was 
joined with Aristi'des at one time in the command of th^ 
Athe'nians; yet, notwithstanding the important services 
which they rendered to their country, they were both pun- 
ished by the ostracism,* and scarcely with i^y pretext. 

Before Ci'mon was banished, besides the victories he 
gained for Ath'ens, he had greatly improved the city ; he 
planted groves and shady wdks ; he erected fine places for 
exercise and public speaking. The celebrated tragic poets, 
iBschy'lus.and Soph'ocles were wont to recite their pieces 
before him. Ci'mon was not less devoted to his ungrateful 
countrymen afler his return from banishment. His victories 
procured the peace above mentioned. In it, he stipulated 
lor the fireedom of all the Gre'cian cities of A'sia. 

* See « Genera] Views.'* 
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Of Aristi'des who was called '* the just," many interesting 
anecdotes are recorded, but we have room for only two. 

Once when he was carrying a prosecution against his 
enemy, and sentence was about to be pronounced, before the 
accused had spoken, Aris'tides entreated that the man might 
be heard in his defence, and even helped him to make it. 

On another occasion when he was judge, a trial came be- 
fore him, in which one of the parties thought to irritate him 
against the other, by declaring that the other had said and 
i^ne many injurious things against Aristi'des. *'Do not 
talk about that," said Aristides, '' tell me only what harm he 
has done to thee, it is thy cause I am judging/' 

Sect. 5. The authority in Ath^ens became ' 
for a time divided between Ci^mon and Per^- 
ides. In a few years, however, Peri^cles stood 
at the head of the Athe^nian republic. His will 
had almost the force of law. He adorned 
Ath^ens with the most magnificent structures^ 
and rendered it the seat of learning, taste, and 
the fine arts. He laboured, however, under the 
ffeproach of having corrupted the manners of 
the people, by his luxuries. ^ 

Under his administration commenced the 
LacedtBtnonian war^ 431 years B. C, which 
lasted 28 years. He died three years after its 
commencement, and was succeeded in the gov- 
ernment of Ath^ens by AlciWades, who ran a 
similar course, though with less integrity. Al- 
Cibi'ades repeatedly experienced the ingratitude 
of his countrymen, — a conduct which he eagerly 
retaliated. 

The LacedsBmc'nian war ended in the hu- 
miliation and submission of Ath^ens. The 
Athe''nians agreed to demolish their port, to 
limit their fleet to 12 ships, and to undertake for 
the future, no enterprise in war, but under the 
command of the Spar^tans, 405 years B. C. 
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Lysan/der the Spai^tan comnmiMler sigoalized 
himself in this wan 

Per'icles was remarkable for the dignity of his manners, 
and the elegance of his speech. For 40 years he secured an 
unbounded authority. Ath'ens, at this time ^as considered 
as in its highest state of refinement and knowledge, and with 
Spar'ta ranked as the first of the cities of Greece. 

When some persons complained that Per'icles spent too 
much of the public money in beautifying the city, he went 
into the assembly of the people and asked, " whether indeed 
they thought him extravagant." The people said, " yes." 
" Then place the expense at my charge instead of yours," 
answered Per'icles, " only let the new buildings be marked 
with my name instead of yours." 

The people were either so pleased with the spirit of his 
reply, or were so jealous of the fame which Per'icles might 
acquire, that they cried out, " he might spend as much as 
he pleased of the public treasures." 

At a critical time in the Peloponne'sian war, Per'icles was 
taken off in consequence of the ravages of a terrible plague 
which then afflicted Ath'ens. That plague was one of the 
most malignant and fatal which history relates to us. 

Beginning in Ethio'pia, it swept over several countries in 
its course, and finally rested in Ath'ens. It surpassed the 
efforts ofthe medical art to cure it. Few or no constitutions 
could withstand its attacks. The nature of the disease was 
such that it threw its victim into a sort of despair, so that he 
was disabled from seeking or applying relief 

It was dangerous for friends to offer their assistance to the 
diseased ; and the situation of the Athe'nians was such, in 
consequence of being shut up by an invading army, that the 
malignity of the pestilence was greatly increased. They fell 
down dead upon one another as they passed along the streets, 
and the dead and the dying were mingled together in the 
utmost confusion. 

In this complication of distress, Pericles displayed a great 
soul. He was able to inspire courage into the drooping 
hearts of his countrymen ; but afler some fresh plans of con- 
quest adopted during a mitigation of the pestilence, he 
Mras himself cut off by the plague, which had broken out 
anew. 

On his death bed his friends attempted to console him, by, 
recounting his glorious deeds, particularly his military suc^ 
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cesses, and tiie mommieiits he erected to conmeEiorate 
them. '^Ah/' exclaimed the dying statesman and hero, 
*' yoa have forgotten the most valuable part of my character, 
and now the most pleasant to my mind — that none of my 
iellow«<^itizens have been compelled, tlm>ugh any act of mine, 
to put on a mourning robe.'' 

The occasion of the Lacedsmo^nian war was as fol- 
lows. Cor^inth having been included in the last made treaty 
between Ath^ens and Spar'ta, the Corin'thians in waging war 
with the people of Corcy'ra, an ancient colony of their own, 
solicited the aid c^ Ath^ens, as did also the people of Corey 'ra. 

The Athe'nians took the part of the latter — a measure 
which exceedingly displeased the Corin'thianS; ^d was con- 
sidered as violating their treaty with Spar^ta. On this ground 
war was declared between Ath'ens and LacedsB^mon, each 
being supported by its respective allies. This war distracted 
and enfeebled Greece. 

Alcibi^ades who bore a conspicuous part in it on the 
Athe'nian side, during the interval of a truce with Spar'ta, 
persuaded his countrymen to try the conqaeat of Sic' ify, and 
was sent as the general of the troops. When he was gone 
his enemies raised an accusation against him, and the fickle 
people directed him immediately to return. 

Alcibi'ades, fearing to return whilst the Athe'nians were 
so incensed against him, fled away secretly, and when he 
viras told that for his disobedience, all his property was con- 
fiscated, and that he himself was condemned to death, <* I 
will show them that I am alive," he exclaimed. 

He first fled to Ar'gos, and next to Spar'ta, where he gained 
all hearts by conforming to their plaUn dress and simple 
€ood. But the king of ^r^ta perceiving that Alcibi'ades 
affected to appeijr what he was not, was by no means back- 
wajrd to disapprove him, which induced the Athe nian to 
quit Spar'ta and seek protection in Per'sia. 

Ath'ens was now governed by a council of 400, and the 
tyranny of these was so great, that Alcibi'ades was sent for 
to assist in restoring the liberty of the people. The Spar't^ns 
with some vessels were watching the city, to take advantage 
of the confusion that prevailed. Alcibi'ades with the stnall 
fleet he had collected at Sa'mos, attacked the Spar'tans, 
destroyed their ships, and soon after entered Ath'ens in 
triumph. 

The Athe'nians being again displeased with Alcibi'ades, 
10 
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he left the city to avoid their displeasure. He at length retired 
to live in a small village in Phryg'ia, with a woman called 
Timan'dra. The Spar'tans persuaded the Per'sians to de- 
stroy him. 

Accordingly a party of soldiers went to his house, and 
.fearing his known courage, dared not to enter it, but set fire 
to the l)uilding. Alcibi'ades rushed out, and the barbarians 
from a distance, (for they feared to approach him) killed him 
with darts and arrows. Timan'dra, buried the corpse de- 
cently, and was the only mourner of this once powerful man. 

The defeat of the Athe'nian fleet at iE'gos Pot'amos by 
Xysan^der, was the means of bringing the tedious LacedsB- 
mo^nian war to a close. The taking and plundering of 
Ath'ens were the consequence of it. Having gained posses- 
sieo of the city, Lysan'der burnt down the houses and de- 
molished the walls. It was said that he was so cruel as to 
add insult to misfortune, by ordering music to be played 
whilst the walls were destroyed. 

Sect. 6. LysaniMer, after the reduction of 
Ath^ens, abolished the popular forn(i of govera- 
ment in that state, and substituted that of the 
thirty tyrants, which was absolute. Many of 
the distinguished citizens fled from their coun- 
try; but Thrasybu^lus, aided by a body of pa- 
triots, expelled the usurpers, and once more 
re-established the government of the people, 

403 years B. C. 

The thirty tyrants were as many LacedsBmo'nian captains^ 
to whom the government of the At^e'nians was delegated 
by Lysan'der. They held their authority but three years- 
To Lysan'der, history ascribes the first great breach of his 
country's constitution, by the introduction of gold into that 
republic. 

Sect. 7. The persecution and death of Soc'- 
rates the philosopher, took place about this time, 
(401 years B. C.) This transaction has thrown 
a dark stain on the Athe'nian character. He 
was destroyed contrary to every principle of 
reason and justice. 
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Soc'rates was the friend and tutor of Alcibi'ades. The 
sophists, whose manner of reasoning he turned into ridicule, 
represented him as an enemy to the religion of his country, 
because, without conforming to the popular superstitionis, he 
led the mind to a knowledge of the Deity, the Creator of the 
universe ; and to the belief of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

He made a noble and manly defence, in all the conscious- 
ness of innocence ; but in vain. He was condemned to die 
by his inimical judges. One of his disciples lamenting be- 
fore him that he should die innocent. " Would you have 
me die guilty ?" replied Soc'rates, with a smile. 

The juice of hemlock, or something resembling hemlock, 
a liquor which was said to cause death, by its coldness, was 
axLministered to the philosopher. He continued calmly con- 
versing with his friends, to the last moment of his life. 

Sect. 8. In the same year with the death 
of Soc^rates, occurred the celebrated retreat of 
10,00<» Greeks, under Xen^ophon, from Bab^y- 
Ion to the banks of the Eux^ine. This is con- 
sidered the most remarkable retreat on record. 
It was accomplished in a few months, the sol- 
diers traversing a hostile country of 1600 miles 
in extent, amidst incredible hardships and dan- 
gers. They lost only 1500 men. 

The Greeks came into the situation above-mentioned, in 
consequence of assisting Cyprus, a younger brother of Artar 
xerx'es Mne'mon, in his attempt to dethrone the latter. Cyp- 
rus failed in the attempt, in a battle near Bab'ylon, and lost 
his life. The Greeks, who amounted to 13,000 at first, were 
reduced to 10,000, and in this situation were under the ne- 
cessity either of submitting to the enemy, or of making good 
their retreat. 

The latter they both chose and accomplished. The Greeks 
were led by Clear'chus on thii| expedition, but he having 
trusted himself among the Per'sians, was basely delivered 
up to the king, by whose order he was beheaded. In this 
exigency they elected Xen'ophon, a young Athe'nian, as 
their commander, under whom they were to effect their re- 
treat. 

Thejr observed the greatest order and discipline : and 
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though in the imdst of yiodictive enemies, and with ilesertt, 
hills, mountains, rivers, and even the sea before them, th^ 
arrived with an inconsiderable loss at the banks of the £ux'- 
ine. Xen'c^hon Himself has written an admirable account 
of this retreat. 

The Greek cities of A'sia having taken a part in this en- 
terprise of the Greeks, Spar^ta was engaged to defend her 
countrymen, and consequently was involved in a war witl^ 
Per'sia. The disunion of the Gre^cian states, and especially 
the hostility of Ath'ens against Spar'ta, rendered the war 
disastrous to the Spar'tans, who to avoid destruction, sued 
for peace, and ^btamed it, by the sacrifice of all her Asiatic 
^olonies^ 387 years B, C. 

Segt^ 9. Among the Gre^eian staEte8> ThthtB 
became particularly distinguished during the 
latter part of the present period. It had bee0 
comparatively obscure before. The The^bans 
contending among themselves, the Spar^tans 
interfered in the contention, and seized on the 
The^ban fortress. This measure brought on a 
war between Spar^ta and Thebes. 

Ath^ens at first united with Thebes, but at 
length Thebes stood alone against Spar^ta and 
the league of Greece. Pelop'idas and Epam- 
inoWdas were the The^bau leaders, who greatly 
distinguished themselves in this war. The 
celebrated battles of Leuc^tra and Mantine^a 
were gained by the The^bans over their ene- 
mies, the one 371 years B. C, and the other 8 
years afterwards. In the latter engagement, 
the great EpaminonMas was slain. 

The ravages of this contentiou among the 
Gre^cian states, may be said to have paved the 
way for their entire subjugation at leagth, by a 
foreign power. 

The fortress at Thebes, which the Spar'tans had seized, 
was kept by the latter during four years, but the angry and 
deceived The'bans took their revenge. A party of them 
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headed by Pelop'idas, putting on women's clothes over their 
mnnour, entered among the Lacedsmo'nians, at a feast given 
to them, and cut their principal officers to pieces. 

Ar'chias, the chief Spar'tan, had that very day received a 
letter from Ath'ens to inform him of the whole plot, but he 
had very improperly thrown aside the letter without looking 
into it, saying, *' business to-morrow." He was the first man 
killed, and thus lost his life for a neglect of his duty, in suf- 
fering the pleasure he enjoyed in the company of his friends, 
to m^e him forget the interests of his country. 

Epaminon'das, the friend of Pelop'idas, who had acted 
with the latter, was, upon the expulsion of the Spar'tans 
from the citadel, called from a quiet and private life to become 
the general of the The'ban army. He was as much cele- 
brated for his wisdom and virtue, as for his bravery. Of kU 
the excellencies of his character, he gained the most respect 
for his strict regard to truth, as he was never known to be 
guihy of a falsehood. In the battle of Leuc'tra, the The'- 
ban army was much smaller than that of Spar'ta; but the 
skill of their general, in disposing the force to the best ad- 
vantage and the valour of the soldiers and officers, more than 
made up for the difference in numbers. Besides, the The'- 
bans were fighting for their liberty ; the Spar'tans only for 
conquest. It is not to be wondereid at^ therefore, that the 
The' bans prevailed. 

Pelop'idas shared the danger and the glory of his friend , 
yet when these valiant generals returned to Thebes, they 
were both called before the tribunal of justice for the crime 
of keeping their command too long. Both were acquitted ; 
yet the enemies of Epaminon'das caused him to be elected a 
city scavenger, on purpose to disgrace and vex him. But 
what might have been a disgrace to a mean person, was no 
disgrace to this noble The'ban. He accepted the office, 
saying, " If the office will not give me honour, I will give 
honour to the office." 

Epaminon'das fell in the battle of Mantine'a and in the 
moment of victory. A javelin had pierced his bosom, and 
becoming disabled, a fierce contest arose between hi& foes 
and friends for the possession of hisperson. The The'bans 
at length bore him from the field. EpaminonMas, though in 
extreme agony from his wound, thought only of his country ; 
and when informed that the The'bans had conquered, he 
«aid, ** then all is well." 
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H« drew Unf wewp^fk froai kk bownnafi noowi ar^uiidl lam 
had the fortitude to d^ it, it b6iBg imdmpsloodt from (he mi- 
ture of the wound, he would expffe as soon as it waa estri- 
cated. The glorj of Thebes rose witii ^is maB, wd w^ 
him it expired. 

Romans. 

Sect, 10. In the history of Rome, dt^ring 
this period, we may obMrve an addilional ohaoge 
in its constitntion of governtnent. It becaaie in 
effect, a democracy 471 years B. C The su- 
preme authority passed completely from the 
hiffber order, into the hands c^ the people. 
The popular character of the garemment had 
been theoretically established before, but it 
became now pmcUcaMy democratic. 

This change was oompleted by Vol'ero, a Ro'maa triboAe, 
who obtained a law for the election of magistrates, in the 
comit'ia held by the tribes. Before this time the eomit'ia, 
by een'turies and by eu^rie, could not be called but in virtue 
of a decree of the senate, aker consulting the au^Moes, and 
in those c<wiit^ia the tribunes bad been lutherto elected, la 
the comit^ia held by tribes these restraints were unknown. 

Sbct. 1 1. SooB afterwards, (456 B. C;) upon 
the invasion of the JE'qui and Vol^ci, the Rod- 
mans had recourse to the despotic measure of 
choosing a dictator. Quincftiu9 Cindnna^tiis 
was appointed. He was caUed from tl^ plough 
to this office. After having rescued a Rodman 
army from destruction, defeated a powerful 
enemy, and rendered other signal services tp 
his country, be hastaned to resign bis pow«r at 
the end of 16 days, though be might have held 
it 6 months, the term for which mctators were 
appointed. 

Cittcinna'tus was fixed upon as the wisest and bra^reet 
man belonging to the commonweakh. He cultivated a small 
farm of four acres with his own handa The dqmties of tiie 
senate found him following his plough in one of his little 
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netsage &oib ^le senate. 

Ciacmna'tiis anxiously asked^ '^ if iJl wae well V and then 
desired his vnfe Rfteii^ia io fetek hie gown from their cottage. 
After wiping off the dus^ and dirt wi& which he waa oovored, 
ke pat on his robe and went to the deputies. They eiduted 
him dicta'tor, and bid him hasten to Uie eitj, which was in 
die greatest peril. 

A haAdecHfie baiige h^d beea seftt to oarrj him orer the 
yiyei^ for hia farm lay en 4^ opposite side of the Ti^bw. 
His three sons with his friends^ and several of the seniors 
were ready to receive him when he landed at Rome, and to 
carry him in a pompous procession to the house prepared for 
him. 

The very next morning he he^n to fortify the city, and 
marshal the soldiers for iMiUle ; and he very soon gained a 
great victory and made the officers of the enemy pass under 
ihe yoke. His administratioa was entirely satis&etory 
to ail pai^iea, thoogh the times wwe extremely turbule^. 
Ife most prdiiiMy saved R^ne irom distraction, by his wis- 
4om aad valor. 

He was chosen dictiUxNr on anoth^ emergeiMyy many years 
mfterwserdSy in his 80th 3/«ar, and then also acted with vigor 
and wisdom. 

^CT* 12. In 451 years B. C* ten persons 
who were called the De€em^tfiri,weTe elected for 
the constitution of new laws, and were invested 
with absolute power for one year, during which 
all oJifaer magistrates were mispended. They 
irflerwards caused their laws to be engraven on 
12 tables, and placed in the most conspicuous 
part of the city. 

These laws were long preserved and acted 
upon, and are to this day respected in some 
parts of Europe. They however manifested 
the stern spirit of the people, and like those of 
Dra'co, might be said to be written in blood. 
Nine crimes of very different complexions 
were punishable with deaths one of which was 
nightly meeting. 
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The Rodmans had bo code of laws until that which wa/ 
formed and digested by the decem'viri. The number of the 
laws was increased from time to time by the senate and peo- 
ple. Each decem'vir, by turn, presided for a day, and had 
the sovereign authority, with its insignia, the fasces. The 
nine others acted solely as judges in the deterraination of 
law-suits, and the correction of abuses. 

Their government lasted only three years. Its dissolution 
was highly tragical. Ap'pius Claudius, one of the ten, fell 
in love with Sie 'beimti&l Virgin'ia; she was engaged to 
marry Icil^ius, fc^^merly a tribune of the peo]^, and would 
not therefore listen to the proposals of Ap'pius. 

He therefore, to get possession of the lovely virgin, pro- 
cured a base dependant to claim her as his slave. The claim 
was made to Ap^pius himself, who pronounced an in^mous 
decree, by which she was declared to be the property of 
this pioi%ate minion of his own. 

Virgin4tts her lather, who was falsely sWorn to have stcAea 
her from the dependant of Ap'pius, was at a distance with 
the army. Intelligence, however, by means of Icilius was 
conveyed to him respecting the transactions in the city, and 
he returned with all imaginaUe i^)eed. 

Finding, notwithstanding his true and simple tale that 
Virgin'ia was his daughter, that he could not preserve her 
from the licentious decemvir, he now begged to give her his 
piu-ting embrace. His roquest was granted. He clasped 
his child in his arms, while she clung round hb neck, and 
wet his cheeks with her tears. 

As Virgin'ius was tenderly kissing her, before he raised 
his head, he suddenly plunged a dagger into her bosom, 
saying, " Oh ! my child, by this means only can l^give thee 
freedom." He then held up the bloody instrument to the now 
pale and frighted Clau'dius, exclaiming, " By this innocent 
blood, Ap^pius, I devote thy head to the infernal gods." 

All was now horror and confusion. IciPius -showed the 
dead body to the people and roused their fury. Virgin'ius 
hasted to the camp bearing with him the dagger reeking with 
his daughter's blood; and instantly the camp was in an 
uproar. The power of the decem'viri and the senators 
could not still the tumult. 

Ap'pius would have been torn to pieces at once, but he 
found the means of escape and voluntary death. Public 
tranquillity was at length restored, by the consent of the sen- 
ate to abolish the decem'viri. The, consuls were now 
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restored, together with the tribunes of the people, 449 years 
B, C. 

Sect. 13. A law for the intermarriage of 
the patriciaD3 and plebeians at Rome was passed 
445 years B. C. In the same year military 
tribunes were created. These were in lieu of 
the consuls : they were six in number, three 
pttiriciaas and three plebeia«8» The coasuls 
bowevet*, were won restored. In 437 years 
B. C was established the office of censors, 
whose duty it was to make the census of the 
people ef«ry five yeiura. 

Tke-^people i» Ihek detire finr itiU tnore power, endeavour- 
ed to breikk d^wn ^e only tmo barriers that separated the 
poUatmm^ kom iKenwsehei. Tliese were, one, the law which 
}MTMted their kiktftaamage ; and the ^j^^ier, the e^stitu- 
tional limitation of all the higher offices to the patorictan 
orier. 

The ftrM pohm, aAer a hum loftiest, was eoneed^^*— yi^ 
otiito was plirttiJIy evaded. Tins senate se«^ht a paBiatite 
in the onmon of the i^iiary tril>ane» ahove inenti(»ied. 
This m&umt^ miMed the pisople far a tkxm* 

The n«w uiagiDtraey of the tfsmiGm was hij^^ impottant. 
in additifiin ti» mrnkxtg tke ee»ras> it was ffioumbent on the 
censors to inspect the ftHNrals and regnhite the duties of the 
ci^zem. It became in aUc^ ttmes, the tou^tion only of 
OMS^feur prisons, attd«ftiir 4lieM4»f the ^i^perors. 

Sect. 14. The dissensions between the dif- 
ferent orders of the people raged with violence ; 
but the senaite, not tong after their concession 
to the people, adopted for themselves a very 
wise expedient. This was to give a regular 
pay to the troops, an expense defrayed by a 
moderate tax on the citizens. From this period 
soldiers were to be obtained, and the senate had 
the army under its control. Roman ambition 
now became systematic, and irresistible. 

Sect. 15. Ve'ii, the rival of Rome, was 
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besieged by the Romans, and after a siege of 
ten years was taken by Camil^lus, 391 years B. 
C. Two years after, Falc'rii, the capital of the 
Falis'ci, surrendered to the same general. The 
dominion of Kome, confined hitherto to a terri- 
tory of a few miles, was now rapidly extended. 

The siege of Ve'ii was attended with much expense of 
blood and treasure to the Ro'mans. They nearly despaired 
of taking it, but npon the i4^)ointment of Camil^s dictator, 
things soon assumed a different aspect He secretly wrought 
a mine into the city, which opened into the midst of the 
capital. 

Then giving hb men directions how to enter the breach, 
the city was in^antly filled with his legions, to the utter con- 
fusion of the besieged. Thus, like a second Troy, was Ve'ii 
taken after a ten years' siege, and Camil'lus, according to 
the manner of the Rodman kings, enjoyed the honour of a 
triumph. 

It is related that during the attack of Fale'rii, a school- 
master betrayed into the ^ds of Camil'lus all his scholars, 
expecting to obtain a handsome reward /or Ins treachery. 
The boys happened to be the sons of the principal Falis'ci, 
and the Rodman general was given to understand, that they 
would probably d^ver up their city to jrecover their children. 

The noble Ro'man shocked at this p^fidioos action, sent 
back the boys in safety to their parents and giving each of 
them a rod, bade them wh^ the traitor into town. This 
generous behaviour of Camilius accomplished more than his 
arms could have done. The place instantly submitted, 
leaving to the Rodman the conditions of tfa^ surrender, 
which were of course very mild. 

The brave Camil^us, becoming at length an object of 
envy or jealousy with the people, he was obliged to quit 
Rome and live at Ar'dea, a town in its iieighbourhood, but 
they had reason afterwards to repent of their injustice. 

Sect. 16. Soon after these successes, Rome 
experienced a terrible calamity. It was taken, 
devastated and burfit, by the Gauls, under 
Bren'nusy 385 years B. C, The capitol, how- 
ever, was preserved. This the barbarians be- 
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sieged, but they were soon expelled the city by 
CamiFIus. 

The Gauls were a branch of the great Cel'tic nation, and 
inhabited regions beyond the Alps. These they had pene- 
trated at different periods, and a portion of this people had 
already settled in small towns at the foot of the mountains. 
This people, it seems on some occasion, had undertaken the 
siege of Olu'sium, a city of Etru'ria. The Clu'sians, who 
were not of a warlike character, immediately entreated the 
mediation of the Rodmans. 

The latter sent ambassadors to Bren'nus, but without suc- 
cess. These ambassadors then retired to Clu'sium, where 
they appeared at the head of the Clu'sians in a sally against 
the besiegers. Upon this Bren'nus, in great displeasure, 
marched directly against Rome. 

In this condition an army was drawn out to save the city ; 
but the numbers and impetuosity of the barbarians were such, 
that no effectual resistance was made. The greatest part of 
the citizens fled for protection to the neighbouring cities ; 
the young and brave men entered into the capitol resolved to 
hold out to the last against the enemy ; and the aged sena- 
tors assemUed in the senate-house, determined patiently to 
await their &te. 

Soon after they entered the city, Bren'nus, and some of 
ins soldiers went into the senate-house. The venerable ap- 
pearance of these noble old men rendered the Gauls afraid 
Of unwilling to harm them* A soldier at last gently shaking 
the beard of Papyr'ius, the old Ro'man was so offended at the 
act that he struck the man on his head with an ivory staff he 
had in his hand : this slight blow instantly aroused the fury 
of the barbarians ; they massacred the senators on the spot, 
and set fire to the city. * 

In this season of distress the Ro'mans did not give up all 
for lost. The little band shut up in the capitol made every 
possible arrangement for defence. They were assaulted in 
vain. At this juncture Camil'lus, forgetting all his private 
wrongs, gathered an army, with which he entered Rome, and 
immediately put the barbarians to flight. 

A singular occurrence, showing the providence of God in 
the government of the world, attended the siege of Rome. 
The capitol was at one time nearly taken by surprise: a 
number of Gauls having climbed up the steep rock on which 
it stood, were about to kill the sentinels and make themeelvea 
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masters of the place, when some geese, kept near the wfU, 
being awakened hy the noise, b^an to flutter their wmge 
and cackle loudly, sp as to arou$e the soldiers. This litde 
circumstance saved the capitoI, and perhaps the Ro'man 
name from extii^ction ! 

Sect. 17. The constitution of Rome wa» 
still further altered about this time, 367 yeara 
B. C. The plebeians obtained the right of hav* 
ing one of tne two consuls chosen from among 
them. The military tribunes were abolish^t^ 
the next year. From this period the RomaA 
power began rapidly to rise. 

The vanity and ambi^n of a yofmg woman produced this 
change in the government of Home. Fa'hius Ambus^tius, a 
patrician, had married two daughters, one to a plebeian, and 
the other to a patrician. The wife of the plebeian, envioas 
of the honours of her sister, pined with discontent. 

Her father and brother learning the cause of her unfaarai- 
ness, promised her the distinction which she desired. By 
their joint endeavours, after much tumult and contest, they 
succeeded in obtaining for the plebeians the right of admis* 
sion into the consulate. Luteins Sextius was the first pl^ 
beian consul. The husband of the plebeian lady, viz. Li- 
cin'ius Sto'lo was the second. 

E'gypt. 

Sect, 18. The kingdom of E'gypt, which 
had been conquered by Cc^raby^ue^ king of Per'- 
sia, was, under Dari^its Na^tfaui^ a distant auccesr 
sor, restored by Amyrthee^us, 413 years B, C 
It continued independent for 60 years under 8 
kings. 

At the expiration of this term it was subject* 
ed again to the Per^sian yoke by Artaxerx'es 
O^chus, 

No very interesting particulars occur in this poirtion of the 
Egyp'tian history. It is necessity only to o&erve, that it 
was by means of aid afibrded to thom by the Greek% that 
the Egyp'tians after they had revolted, undet Amyrthse^oSi 
were enabled to withstand the Per'sian force wliich sought 
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to reconquer them. It was under a king called Nectane'bis 
that E'gypt again lost her independence. 

Per^sia. 

Sect. 19, The history of the Per^sian em- 
pire, during this period, is mostly involved in 
tliat of the Greeks, with whom the former was 
so frequently at war. Dari^us, Xerx^es, and 
Xrtaxerx^es II, as we have seen, were, during 
most of their lives, engaged in this war. Con- 
cerning the rest of the Per^'sian sovereigns, there 
is little interesting to be communicated. 

Artazerx'es I, we are told, killed his brother Dari'us, be- 
ing deceived by Artaba'nus, who imputed the murder of 
Xerx'es to that prince : but upon being acquainted with the 
truth, he put Artaba^nus and all his family to death. Dur- 
ing h^ reign the Egyp'tians attempted to shake off his yoke, 
but were soon obliged to submit. 

JCerx'es 11, was assassinated by his brother, Sogdia^nus 
45 days after he ascended to the throne. Sogdia'nus, 
who assumed the government, enjoyed the fruits of his fra- 
tricide only six months and a half, when he was smothered 
in ashes, (a mode of torture invented on this occasion, and 
afterwards inflicted on great criminals,) by order of his brother 
O'chus, who took the name of Dari'us No'thus. 

Dari'us Ne'thus was a weak prince, in whose reign 
it was that the Egyp'tians recovered their independence. 
Artaxerx'es II, succeeded him, who was surnamed Mne'- 
mon by the Greeks, on account of his prodigious memory. 
He killed his brother Cy'rus, who had taken arms against 
him, . in single battle. The 10,000 Greeks who retreated 
under Xen'ophon, served in the army of this Cy'rus. 

iyclms succeeded him, who poisoned his brother, and 
murdered all' the princes of the royal femily. He invaded 
E'gypt, plundered the temples, and killed the priests. But 
his chief minister, enraged at the ruin of his country, poi- 
soned him. 

Mac'edon. 
Sect. 20. Tlie kingdom of Mac^edon, which 
was governed, during several hundred years, 
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by the desc^^sdsntfi oi Oar^aus, ^n eotnpara- 
lively unknown till the tim« of PhWip, wfeo was 
also a descendant of Car^anus. Phillip soon gave 
it celebrity. Previously to the birth of his sod 
Alexan^der, he had conquered Thes^saly, Paeo'- 
nia and Illyr^icum. He had also gained a victory* 
over tlie AUie^nians at Mytho^ne, 360 ye^rs 
B C. 

Philip ascended the throne by popular ctkHee, in violation 
of the natural right of the nearer heirs to the crown ; he« 
secured his power by the success of his arms against the 
neighboring natieas. fite was brave, ttrtflil» and uccomtijish- 
ed, and h^ his intr^pies gained over, at an early perK>d of ' 
his career, many ClredLS to favour his interest. 

In his w«tr ijgaittst the united P»o'nians, Ulyi^ians, &c. 
he met with snfegularly good fortune. Panne'nio, his gene* 
nd, was sent against die IUyr4ans, «nd he himself marched 
an army into Paeo'nia and Thrace, where he was signally 
successful. On his return a me^ienger arrived with tl^ 
news of Parme'nb's victory ; and soon after came ancjther, 
informii^ him that his horses had been victcM'ious at the 
CMympic games. 

This was a victory that he esteemed preferable to a«^ 
other. Almost at the same time oame it third messeng^ 
who acquainted hiMi that His wife CMym^pias hftd brought 
tHrUi a son at PePla. Phil'ip terrified at so signal 4 happi- 
ness, which ih» heathens generally considered as a bad omen, 
exckimed^ '^^€hrea!t lu'piter, in ^ettnm for so )nany l^essii^, 
send me a sl^t mtsfertune." 

tmmmvtBmit) tHAmcnnefts in pteR!oD vn. 
!• Omi^fu'timi 4he great OWneee phibso- 

2. Skit&dfiAm, aiSreek, the father of profane 
history. 

3. Pin!d0/r the chief of the Gre'cian lyric 
|>oet8. 

4. PhiiiHm^ a Oreek, the most famous aculp*' 
tor of antiquitf . 
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5* Eurip^ide$f ao emioent tragic poet of 
Greece. 

6. Soph^ocU^^ an emioent tragic poet of 
Greece. 

7. 8o&raU$^ the greatest of heatbea moral- 
ists. 

8« TkucydHdes, an eminent Greek historian. 
9^ HippadraieSf the father of medicine. 
10. Xei4foph(mj a celebrated general, histo- 
rian and philosopher. 

], C^f^feim. ws» Ixnth in the kiagcion of Lu, which ia 
M»v tbe provinofa of Chan Long, 6i51 year? B. C. He was 
a man of greait knoidedge and extemive wisdom^ wa» bek>ve4 
on account of his virtues — rendered gieat aeryice to his 
cmifilry hjr \m moral maxims, and posa^ised m««h inflnence 
«ron with kings, aa welt as with his oonnlrymea in general. 
9o died in the 7M yoai of his. age. 

% HcnKt«lus,.w9» horn at Halidiarnaa'iras^ His history 

j|^«ribf» the «ais of thsi Greeks against ths P«i%ians^ ftom 

) hatUe of llyo'ale. This he puUifily 

pic games, when the names of the 

is nine hooks. 

k, which has proenred its antbor the 
y, is wfiftten in the lon/io dialeoC 
e l^siorians, what Ho'meff is among 
»unds with dkgancei, ease, and sweets 
histKury of As^r^ia and Ara'bia, but 

3. Pin'dor was a natire of Thehes. His compositions 
were courted by statesmen and porinoea, and his hymns were 
repeated in the temples, at the celebration of the festivals. 
Some of his odes aie eatant, greatly admired Ibr grandeur 
(^expression, magnificence of style, boldness of metaphors, 
and harmony of numbers. 

Hor'ace calls Uhaa inimitfMe ; and this eulogium is pro- 
bably not undeservedt After his death, his statue was erected 
at Thehes, in the public plaee where the games were exhibit* 
ed, and* six centuries aflerwavda it was viewed with [Measure 
and admiration by the geographer Pausa'nias. He died 
B, C^ 18$, ot^the age, as some say, of 86. 
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4. Phid'im was an Athe^nian. He died B. C. ^32. 
His statue of Ju'piter Olym'pius passed for one of the won- 
ders of the world. That of Miner'va, in the Pan(theon of 
Ath'ens, measured 39 feet in height, ?uid was made of gold 
and ivory. 

5. Eurip'ides was bom at Sal' amis. He was the rival of 
Soph'ocles. The jealousy between these great poets, was 
made the subject of succesful ridicule by the comic poet 
Aristoph'anes. It is said that he used to shut himself up in 
a gloomy cave, near Sal'amis, in which he composed some 
of his best tragedies. 

During the representation of one of his jpieces, the audi- 
ence, displeased with some lines in the composition, desired 
the writer to strike them off. Eurip'ides heard the reproof 
with indignation, and advancing forward on the stage, he told 
the spectators, that he csune there to instruct them, and not 
to receive ins^ucUon. 

The ridicule and envy to which he was exposed in Ath'iens 
induced. him to retire to the court of Archela'us, king of Ma* 
cedo'nia, where he was entertained with the greatest munifi- 
cence. He was here however destined to meet a terrible end. 
It is said the bounds of the king attacking him, in one of his 
solitary walks, tore his body to pieces, 407 B. C. in the 78di 
year of his age. 

As a poet he is peculiarly hi^py in expressing the pas- 

sk>ns of love, especially the more tender and animated. He 

is also suUime, and the most common expressions have re- 

. ceived a most perfect "polish from his pen. His productions 

abound with nioral reflections, and philosphical aphorisms. 

The po^ was such an enemy to the fair sex, that some 
. have called him the woman hater. In spite of his antipathy 
he married twice ; but his connexions were so injudicious, 
that he was compelled to divorce both his wives. From this 
cause may have arisen his erroneous conceptions of the 
female character. Of 75 tragedies, only 19 remain. 

6. Saph'ocles was born about 497 B. C. He was distin- 
guished not only as a poet, but as a statesman and general, 
and filled the office of archon with applause. 

Twenty times he obtained the prize of poetry from his 
competitors. Of one hundred and twenty tragedies whi^h 
he wrote, seven only are extant, but these prove him to ha? e 
carried the drama almost to perfection. 

Accused of insanity by his children, who wished to* obtain 
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his possedskms, the poet composed and read his tragedy of 
CEd'ipus at Colo^nos. Askii^ his judges whether the author 
of such a performance eoold be insane, he was at onee acv 
quitted to the confusion of his nngrateful offspring. 

He died in las Qlst year through excess of joy, at hearing 
of his having obtained a poeticial prize at the Olym'pic 
(}ames. 

7. 89drai€s^ was a native of Ath'ens. He followed the 
occupation of his father, who was a statuary, for some time ; 
and some have mentioned the statues of the Qraces, admired 
for their simplicity and elegance, as die wwh of his own 
hands. He was caMed away firmn this meaner employment 
&r whksh, however, he never blushed, by a friend ; and phi- 
losophy soon became his study. 

He appeared like the rest of his countrymen in the field 
of batde, and he fought with boldness and intrepidity. 
But his character appears more conspicuous as a philoso^ 
pher and moralist, than as a warrior. He was fond of 
labour, bore injuries with patience, and acquired that sorenity 
of mind and firmness of countenance which the most ahrm^ 
ing dangers could never destroy, or the most sudden calami* 
ties alter. 

He was attended by a number of iHnstrious pupib, whom 
he instructed by his exemplary life, as wdl as by his doc- 
trines. He spoke with freedom on every subject, r^igious 
as well as civil. This independence of spirit, and that visi- 
ble superiority of mind and genius over the rest of his coim- 
trymen, created many enemies to him and at length they 
condemned him to death, on the fidse accusation of corrupt- 
ing the Athe'nian youth, of making innovations in the reli- 
gi<»i of the Greeks, and of ridiculing the gods which the 
Athe'nians worshipped. He drank the juice of the hemlock 
in the 70th year of his age, and dkd 401 B. C. 

Socrates believed the divine origin of dreams and omens, 
and was a supporter of the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. From his principles, enforced by his example, the 
celebrated sects of the Platonists, Stoics, Peripatetics, &c. 
soon after arose. 

8. Thucyd'ides was born at Ath'ens. He early appeared 
in the Athe'niap armies, but being unsuccesful in some expe- 
dition, he was banished Ath'ens, in the 8th year of the Pelo- 
ponne'sian war. He then wrote his history of the important 
events of that war, to its 21st year. 
11* 
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So deeply was Tlmcyd'ides inspired by the rouse of histo- 
ry, that he shed tears when he heard Herod'otus repeat his 
history of the Per'sian wars, at the pubhc festivals of Greece, 
The character of his interesting work is well known. He 
is .consi<^red higUy anth^atk imd impustial, and stands 
unrivalled for the fire, conciseness, and energy of his nar- 
rative. 

Thucyd'ides died at Ath'ens, where he had been recalled 
froih exile, in his 80th year, 391 B. C. 

9. Hippoc'rates was born in the island of Cos, B. C. 406. 
He improved himself by reading in the tablets of the temples, 
the diseases, and means of recovery of individuals. He 
was skilful/ and devoted his whole time to medical applica<- 
tions and professional duties. Some say he delivered Ath'- 
ens' from a dreadfol plague. 

According to Ga^len, his opinions were respected as oracu- 
lar. His memory is ^ill venerated, and his writings, few 
of which remain, procured him the epithet of divine. He 
died in the 99th year of his age, 361 B. C, free from all dis- 
order of the mind and body, and after death, received the 
highest honours. 

10. Xen'ophon was an^Athe'nian. He was bred in the 
sthool of Soc'rates, and acquired great literary distinction. 
He served in the army of Cy'rus the younger, and chiefly 
superintended the retreat of- the 10,000, after the battle of 
Cunax'a. He afterwards followed the fortunes of Agesila'us, 
and acquired riches in his expeditions. 

In his subsequent retirement he composed and wrote for. 
the information of posterity, and died at Cor'inth, in his 90th 
year, 359 B. C. He continued the history of Thucyd'ides, 
wrote a life of Gy'rus the Great, and collected MemorabiKu 
af Soc' rates. The simplicity and elegance of Xen'ophon's 
style have procured him the name of the Athe'nian muse, 
and the bee of Greece. 
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THE PERIOD OF ROMAN MILITARY RENOWN, 

EXTEDTDIXO FROM 

THE BIRTH OF ALEXANDER, 866 YEARS B.C., TO THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF CARTHAGE, 146 YEARS B. C. 

Greece. 

Sect. 1. At the commenceinent of this pe- 
riod, the Greeks were greatly embroiled in do- 
mestic dissensions, and were fast falling from 
the enviable height to which their arms and 
national spirit had formerly raised them. They 
were no longer the people they had been, and 
were preparing to receive the yoke of a master. 
From that time their history is connected with 
that of the Macedo'nian monarchy. 

An attempt of the Pho^'cians to plunder the 
temple of DeFphos, excited the sacred war^ in 
which almost all the states became involved. 
The assistance of PMVip being solicited by 
the The^bans and Thessa^lians, he commenced 
hostilities by invading Pho'cis,the key to At^tica. 
Th^ eloquence of Demos^thenes roused the 
Athe^nians to arms. But their struggle was 
unsuccessful. 

PhiPip met them at Cheroas&^a, gained a com- 
plete victory, and Greece fell into the hands of 
the conqueror. This event is dated 338 years 
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B/ C. He however chose not to treat them as 
a conquered people. The separate govern- 
ments retained their independence, subject only, 
in their national acts, to the control of Phillip. 
After his death they hoped to recover their lib- 
erty, but they only changed masters. 

The sacrilege of the Pho'cians in robbing the temple of 
Pel'i^ios, iubjeoted them to a sommons to appear before the 
Amphic'tyonic council, to answer for their crime. ,A fine 
being imposed, disputes arose, which could bo settled only 
by arms. The war continued 10 years. 

The interference of Phillip at this juncture was, as might 
have been expected, fatal to the liberties of Greece. He 
contrived to have the Pho'cians expelled from the Amphic'- 
tyonic council, and to be himself chosen in their place. 

The eloquence of Demos' thenes delayed for a time the £ite 
of Greece. He was ever stirring up the Athe'nians against 
Philip and satirising that king. His q>6eclie8 were called 
Pbilip'pics, since they were directed against Philip, and hence 
Philip^pics has been a term signifying '^ speeches ^^nst any 
person." 

Demos'thenes, it is weU known, had to contend against 
many natural impediments, in attaining the art of address- 
ing a popular assembly. As a proof of his triumphant suo- 
oess, it is recorded that iEs'chines, a rival orator, once^re- 
peated a speech of his own, and one of Demos'thenes. 
His own was much apjdauded, but that of Demos' thenes ap- 
plauded much more. '* Ah I" said the generous .^s'ohinear 
** how would you have applauded it, bad you heard Demoe'- 
thenes speak it.'' 

Soon after the battle of Cherons'a, Philip, calling a gen- 
eral council of the states, was appointed commander in 
chief of the forces <^ Chreece; but on the eve of attempting 
the conquest of Per'sia, he was assassinated by Pausa'nias, a 
captain of his guards, from private resentment. The hopes 
inspired by his death proved ab^tive, as the Greeks soon 
came under the yoke of his suecester. 

Sect, 2. Greece was entered by AUsMn/der 
fK)n of PbiFip, 596 years B. C. He obliged the 
Athe^nians to submit) burnt Thebes, ^and was 
declared commander in chief of the Gre^cian 
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forces, in the expedition againist Per^sia, which 
he began the next year. 

Alexan'd^ was 20 years oW, when the death of Phillip 
raised him to the throne. The celebrated Ar'istotle was his 
teacher, and under him, the youthful prince early desired 
to distinguish himself. He read much ; Ho'mer*s Iliad he 
especially studied. 

When very young, he managed the fiery war-horse Bu- 
ceph'alus, which no one else dared to mount. In honour of 
this steed he afterwards built a city which he called Bu' 
ceph'ala. When he attended his father to battle, he mani- 
fested not only valor, but skiU ; and once had the happiness 
to save his parent's life, when it was in great danger from ^n 
enemy. 

At Cor'inth he saw Diog'enes, named the Cynic, because 
he affected great dislike to wealth and rank, and lived in a 
strange, rude manner. Alexan'der asked him whether he 
wanted any thing. " Yes," said Diog'enes, ** I want you to 
stand out of my sunshine, and 'not to take fi^m me, what 
you Gcmnot give me," ^ 

Alexan'der admired this speech, and directly remarked, 
" Were I not Alexan'der, I would be Diog'enes." As if he 
had said, " Had I not all things as Alexan'der, I would de- 
sire to scorn all things as Kog'enes." 

Before his expedition into A'sia, which will soon be men- 
tioned, he was resolved to consult the oracle at DePphos ; 
but as he visited the temple on a day, on which it was for- 
bidden to ask the oracle, the priestess refused to go into the 
temple. Alexan'der, unaccustomed to d^iial, seized her 
by the arm and drew her forwards. ** Ah, my son, you are 
irresistible !" exclaimed the priestess. These words, he ob- 
served, are. a sufficient answer. 

The Gre'cian states had revolted after the death of Phil'ip, 
tot Alexan'der in a few successful battles, brought them into 
subjection. In an assembly of the deputies of the nation at 
Cor'inth, he communicated to them his resolution of under- 
taking the conquest of Per'sia, agreeably to the designs of 
his father Phil'ip. 

Sect. 3. Alexan'der at the head of the Gre'- 
cian forces, invaded Per'aia 335 years B, C, 
He was then but 22 years of age. He took 
with him only 35,000 men, and with this small 
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forcBj he conquerecl not only Per'sia, but Syr^ia, 
E'gypt, In'dia, and several other countries, 
and meditated the design of proceeding to the 
Eastern ocean, which, however, he was obliged 
to relinquish. 

He accomplished his immeibe undertaking 
within tlie short space of six years. On his 
return home, while he tarried at BaVylon, be 
died suddenly in a fit of debauch, as some have 
maintained, in the 33d year of his age, and the 
] 9th of his reign. Alexander was not destitute 
of some traits which we love in human beings, 
but in ft moral point of view, he must be regarded 
as imgkty wMrdw^^ and enemy Qf hum%9 
happiness. 

The first eiq>lok of Alexan^der in dik expedkio»y was Ike 
passage of ^e Gran'icus\ which he effeeted notwilhfllftiidkif 
^le (^position of the Per'siana, who kmt 30^000 m^i m the 
eonfliet. The fruit of this victory was the sutenission of 
all A'sia Mi'nor. 

The next encounter between the Maeedo^niai» ot Gveelsiy 
and the Per'sians, was in 333 B. C, neaF the town of Jk^sus, : 
in which the latter lost ^00,000 men ; and the mother, wife^ 
imd chHdr^ft of Dari'us the Per^sian mcmareh, fell into the . 
hands of Alexander. 

After this victory he overrun all Syr'ia, took Damaa'cus, 
where he found the treasures of Dari'us, destroyed Tyre, en- < 
tered Jera'salem, stormed Ga'za, subjugated E'gypt, and vliil' 
ed the temple of Ju'piter Am'mon, in the Lybian desert, 
where he caused himself to be proclaimed the son of that 
fictitious deity ; on his return he buUt the city of Ahxm!- 
arid. 

Returning from E'gypt h^ found Dari'us with his forces 
concentrated on the Eastern bank of the Ti'gris ; a battle 
ensued at Arbe'la, 331 years B. C, in which 300,000 Per'- 
sians were ohm, or as 8<nne say 40»,800, and but 500 Hace- 
do'niaas. Darius betook himself to flighty and was elainlyy -> 
Bes/«us, one of his lieutenants. Bab'ylon, Su'za, and Pet*, < 
sep'oHs fell into the hands of the conqueror, who set fire to , , 
the last, ^t the instigttion^ of the courtezan Tha'is^ 
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Having finished die conquest of Asajr'ia, Per'sia and Me'- 
dia, Alexander crossed the mountains of Cauca'sus, entered 
Hyrca'nia, and subdued all the nations south of the Ox'us. 
He then, passing into Sogdra'na, overtook the perfidious 
Befi'sus, and put him to death. While in Sogdia'na, he 
killed the reteran Cli'tuS) his friend, in a fit of intoxication. 

In 338 B. C. h^ projected the conquest of In'dia. Pene- 
trating beyond the Hydas^pes, he defeated Po'rus, a king of 
that country. He still continued his course to the East ; but 
when he arrived at the banks of the Gan^ges, his soldiers, 
seeing no end to their toils, would go no farther. He return- 
ed to the In'dus, and pursuing his course southward by that 
river, he arrived at the ocean, whence he despatched his 
fleet to the Per'sian Gulf. 

After his arrival at Bab^ylon he gave himself up to much 
intemperance, but was still pifojecting new conquests, when 
death suddenly put an end to his career. Alexan^der pos- 
sessed some generosity of nature, but his vicious habits ofien 
overpowered it. Intoxication and the love of conquest ren* 
d^ his name odi6us to a good man. 

One or two instances of amiable native feeling, will show 
w)mt he might have been, could he have controlled his vio- 
lent passions. 

He conducted himself very dutifillly towards his moth^, 
listened to her teproofs with mildness and patience, and 
when Antip^ater, whom he left to govern Macedo'nia in his 
absence, wrote a lodg letter complaining of Olym'pias, the 
king said, with a smile, ** Antip'ater does not know that one 
tear shed by a mother, will obliterate ten such letters as 
^Jiis." 

When h^ conquered Po'rus, who was seven feet and a half 
high ; thii9 i^ingularly tall man, as he was introduced to Alex'- 
ander, was asked by him how he would be trei^ed, ** Like a 
king,'' re]^lied Po'rus. Alexander was so mnch pleased with 
this answer, that he restored his kingdom to him> and ever 
afterwards treated him with kindness and respect. 

Sect. 4. The conquests and acquisitions of 
AlexaaMer were divided, soon after his cbatb, 
among thirty three of his principal cheers. 
Four, however, of his generals, at length ob- 
tained tke whole^ 312 years B. C., having par- 
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titioiied the empire among themselves. It theu 
constituted /(mr considerable monarchies. 

The names of these generals were PtoV- 
emyj Lysima^chvSj Caswn/der, and Seleu^cw. 
E'gypt, Ly^bia, Ara^bia and Palestine were, 
assigned to PtoFemy ; Macedo'nia and Greece 
to CassanMer; Bit hyn^'ia and Thrace to Lysira^- 
achus ; but the remaining territories in A^sia, 
as far as the river InMus, which were called the 
kingdom of Syr'ia, to Peleu'cus. 

The most powerful of these divisions was 
that of Syr^ia, under Seleu^cus and his descend- 
ants, and that of E^gypt under the Ptol^emies, 
Only Ptol'emy and Seleu^cus transmitted their 
empires to their children. 

Alexan'der nominated no successor. He had a son, called 
Her'cules, by one of his wives named Barsi'ne. He also left 
a brother, Aridae'us. Aridas^us, and another son of Alexan'- 
der, born after the conqueror's death, and called after his own 
name, were soon destroyed. Her'cules and Barsi'ne, and 
Cleopa'tra, the only sister of Alexan'der, shared the same 
fate, not long afterwards. *■ 

Thus his whole family became extinct. Of this destruc- 
tion, the contentions of his generals were the cause, and the 
cause of those contentions was the neglect of appointing t 
successor. The vanity of human grandeur, in this instances, 
appears peculiarly striking. Of the wars and intrigues of 
these generals among themselves, we need give no account, 
as they are not interesting. Some subsequent events, relating 
to them or their sovereignties, will be mentioned in the pro^ 
per place. 

Sect. 5. From the period of Alexan^der'a 
death, the history of the Gre'cian states^ to 
the time of their subjugation by the Ro^aiaii«| 
presents only a series ef uninteresting revolu* 
tions. This people bad lost their political dii^* 
tinction. The last effort made to revive the 
expiring spirit of liberty, was the formation of 
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the Acha'an league^ which was a union of 12 
of the smaller states, for this object. 

This took place 281 years B. C, but it effect- 
ed little. 

Immediately after Alexan'der's death, Demos'thenes made 
<me more elR>rt to vindicate the national freedom, and to 
rouse his countrymen to shake off the yoke of Mac'edon ; but 
it was too late. The pacific counsels of Pho^cion, suited far 
better the timid or languid spirit of the people. Antip^ater, 
who governed Greece a sh<^ time after Alexan'der's death, 
demanded that Demos^thenes should be delivered up to him. 
But this Demos^thenes prevented by committing suicide. 

Pho^cion, though he opposed D^mos'thenes, was one of 
the most eminent men of Greece. He recommended peace, 
inasmuch as he was honest himself, he did not suspect the 
canning of the enemy of his country. After having been 
chosen general 45 times, and after having performed the 
greatest services for his country, he was condemned to die 
by the ungrateful Athe^nians. 

When about to swallow the dose of hemlock, that was to 
poison him, he was asked what message he would send to 
his son. " Tell him,'* Said this virtuous old man, " that I 
desire he will not remember the injustice of the Athe'nians." 

The government of the Achae'an league was committed to 
Ara'tus, of Sic'y(», with the title of Pras'tor, a young man of 
great ambition, who immediately conceived the idea of free- 
ing the whole country from the M acedo'nian dominicm. But 
this plan was defeated by the jealousy of the greater states. 

Spar'ta refused to follow the guidance of the Prae'tor of 
Acha'ia, and Ara'tus, forgetful at once of the interests of his 
country, thought of nothing but to wreak his vengeance 
against Spar'ta. For this purpose, he solicited the aid even 
df the Mace<k)^nians themselves. ^ 

Sect. 6. Macedo^nia and Greece were now 
preparing to fbllow the fate of all the nations 
within the grasp of Rodman atdbition^ Their 
period of conquest was ended ; that of their 
Bubjugation was at hand* The Rodmans, as we 
shall soon learn5 had become the mo8t paw- 
erful of the contemporary nations* 
12 
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An occasion was offered for the interference 
of the Rodmans in the affairs of Macedo^nia and 
Greece — an occasion which was eagerly em- 
braced. Macedo^nia, with its last king, Per'' 
ufm^ first fell, 167 years B. C, Twenty-one 
years afterwards, Greece surrendered its inde- 
pendence to Rome, whose legions were led by 
the consul Mum^mius. This event was has- 
tened by the dissensions which the Eo^mans 
fomented between the different states of Greece, 

An insult, said to have been received by the 
deputies of Rome from the Achse^ans, furnished 
the pretext for an attack on Greece. From this 
time, Greece became a province of Rome, un- 
der the name of Acha^ia. 

The occasion of the introductioo of the Rodmans into 
Greece, was an invitation from the iEto'lians, to assist them 
in repelling an attack by Macedo'nia. Nothing could have 
better suited the wishes of the Rodmans. Pet'seus, a succes- 
sor of Alexan'der in the part of his empire which fell to Ca&- 
san'der, was then king. 

He persuaded the Achae'ans to joia him in Jiis preparations 
against Rome. After being sometimes the conqueror, and 
sometimes the conquered, he was at last vanquished by Pau'- 
lus ifimiPiuB, at Pyd'na^ and himself and all his family taken 
prisoners. They were carried to, Rome, and served to swell 
Uie train of the conqueror. Per'seus starved himself to death, 
and Macedo'nia became a province of. Rome. 

The Rodmans had, in effect, conquered Greece, by their 
arts, before they made use of their arms. They had corrupted 
many of the principal Greeks ; and, on the pretence above 
mentioned, they marched their legions against this once re- 
nowned peo[^e. MetePlus, the consul, began the war, which 
Mum'mius completed. 

Cor'int\ in which the Greeks made a tasi stand, was razed 
and burnt to the ground. Dise'us, who commanded the 
Greeks in this city, killed his wife, to prevent her from falling 
into the hands of the enemy , and then took poison, of which 
he died. Cor'inth was destroyed the same year -which wit* 
nessed the destruction of Car'thage, t46 R C., which latter 
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event we have refeited to the beginniiig of the next period, 
— having anticipated this item of the Gre'cian history. 

Some time previously to the subjugation of Greece, Phi* 
lopcb'men was selected to command the forces of the Achae'an 
cities. He was an admirable man, but, in one instance, he 
stained his character by his conduct towards the ^ar^tans, 
numbers of whom he craelly butchered> when that city was 
taken by him. 

He was, however, called to suffer, in his turn ; for, at 70 
years of age, he was taken prisoner, when besieging Mes- 
se'na. The Messe'nians were so delighted to possess this 
illustrious man in bondage, that they dragged him in chains 
to the public theatre, for crowds to gaze upon him. 

At night, he was put into a dungeon, and the jailor carried 
to him a dose of poison. He calmly received the cup, and, 
having heard that most of his friends had escaped by flight, 
he said, '' then I find we are not entirely unfoitunate," and, 
drinking off the fatal draught, without one murmur, laid 
himself down and expired. 

About the same time, Spar'ta had a king called Na^bis, 
who was notorious for his cruelty and avarice. Most of the 
wealthy citizens he banished from Spar'ta, that he might 
seize their riches, and many he caused to be assassinated. 
He had received Ar'gos from Phillip, in pledge for some 
money which he had lent that monarch. He there practised 
the most shocking cruelties. 

He had invented a machine, in the iotm of a statue, re- 
sembling his wife, the breast, arms, and hands of which 
were full of pegs of iron, covered with magnificent garments. 
If any one refused to give him money, he was introduced to 
this machine, which, by means of certain springs, caught 
fast hold of him, and, that he might deliver himself from this 
exquisite torture, he readily granted whatever Na^bjs desired. 

Sect. 7. Rome, at the commencement of this 
period, under circumstances more favorable for 
conquest than it ever had been before, was not 
long in subduing the petty nations within a mo- 
derate distance of its territory. The name of 
*^ Gads" still inspired some terror, but the Rod- 
mans soon began to despise them, after they 
had repressed one or two invasions. 
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BfiCT. 8. Having Biibdued all their neigh- 
bours, such as the Her'nici, the -^^qui, the VoV- 
ci, &c. the Ro^manR began to look for greater 
i^onquests. They soon found an oecasion against 
the Sam/niteB, a numerous and warlike people 
inhabiting the south of It'aly, with whom tliey 
were engaged in war 71 years* This war com- 
menced 343 years B. C. A war with the Lat^- 
ins commenced three years afterwards. The 
Lat^ins were soon subjugated. 

The Sam'niteB possessed that tract of country, which at 
Ibis day consthutes a considerable part of the kingdom of 
Na^l^es. They were a far more fininidabie enemy, both as 
to numbers aii^ discipline, than the Rodmans had hitherto 
contended with. Two consuls were at first sent against 
them. The fortune of Rome attended one of them ; l>nt the 
other^ Oomeiius, was involved in difficulty. 

Having been surrounded by the Sam'nites, his army tamt 
have perished, had not the tribune De'cius, with 409 tnen^ 
made a diversion in his favour. De'cius advanced |(o seize 
a hiH in the midst of the enemy. This bold attempt cpst tb^ 
life of every one of his sddiers. De'cius alone escaped, hn% 
he preserved the army of ^e consul. 

In the war with the Lat'ins, at this tin^ a distinct natioft 
again, Ti'tus Manlius, who was consul, gave a most r^nark- 
able instance of well meant, but mistaken severity. He had 
ordered the Rodman soldiers not to quit their ranks, without 
permission, on pain of death. A son of the consul hi^meiied, 
with his detachment, to meet a troop of Lat'ins, headed by 
Me'tius. 

Me'tius scoffingly addressed the Ro'mans, and at last 
dared their young commaiMier to fight him. The son, foige^ 
fill of the orders of his father, or regardless of them, in his 
indignation, sprang fc^ward to the encounter, and soon con- 
quered the Lat^in. Then gathering togeitlier the antid of Ih6 
fidlen foe, he ran to his feUier's tent, and throwing ihem aft 
his feet, told his story. 

But tragical was the issue. The consul turned from him^ 
and ordering the troops to be assembled, thus addressed him 
in their presence. 

" Ti'tus Manlius I you this day dared to disobey the cgnf^ 
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mand of your consul, and the orders of your father ; you have 
thus done an injury to discipline and military government, 
iuphI must, by your death, expiate your fault. Your courage 
Jias endeared you to me, but I must be just ; and if you have 
a drop of my blood in your veins, you will not refuse to die, 
when justice demands it. Go, lictor, and tie him to the stake." 
The astonished young man showed his noble spirit to the 
last, and as oahnly knek down beneath the axe, as he had 
bravdy wielded his sword against the enemies of his coun- 
try. The whole Rodman armies mourned his early death. 
How unnatural were even the virtues of the Rodmans, in 
many instances ! 

Sect. 9. The war with the Sam'nites con- 
tinued with occasional euspensions, but was des- 
tined to end only with their ruin. The Rodmans 
were generally successful in their battles, though^ 
in one instance, a Rodman arnjy experienced a 
signal mortification, in being obliged to pass 
under the yoke. 

The Taren^tines, having become the allies of 
the Sam^pites, shared their fate. The San*'- 
nites were completely subdued, 272 years B. C, 
ahhough, in the mean time, the Rodmans had on 
hand a war with some other states, as will be 
soon mentioned. 

Dorhig the war with the Sam'nites, their general, Pon'tiuSf 
decoyed the Ro'dlans into a defile, tn which they were wholly 
in thie power of their enemies. Rejecting the advice of his 
father, which was either to put them all to death, or honorably 
to free them, he chose a middle course, and determined to 
disgrace them. 

For that purpose, he obliged the Ro'man soldiers, with 
their officers leadhig the way, to pass half naked under the 
yoke— a sort of gallows made of three spears, two being fixed 
firmly in the ground, and one laid across on the top of the 
others. This was considered an insufferable disgrace. 

The Ro'mans keenly felt the indignity, and not having 
their power in the least crippled by this means, only became 
the mofe impatient to subdue their rivate. They had soon 
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an opportimitar of infiietiBg upoA tlie Saat^Bifeefr a simflar 
odknii, and of oUiging them at iMigdi to m» for pMet. 

Sect. 10. The Ro^mam had a gkon comeii- 
tion with the Tus^caM, 312 B. C. During twp- 
successive years, they were defeated, — ia the 
last by Fm^biu^ Bm the moat lOMiortaMt war, 
about this time, was that in Whtch'tneywdre en- 
gaged with Pyr^rhuSy king of Epi^rus 

The aid of this celebrated general bad beeo 
sought by the Taren^tines, as allies with die 
Bam^nites, in their unitod contest with Rome. 
He landed in It^aly with 30,000 men^ and a 
train of elephants, and commenced an attack on 
the Rodmans. 

After various turns of fortune, he was at last 
totally defeated, with thq loss of 26,000 meb, 
and returned with baste to his dominions^ From 
this time, the hostile states^ left to bear alone the 
weight of the Rodman power, were no longer 
formidable, and aU IValy submitted to RamSf 
about 270 yea/n B^ C* 

Pyr^hua was born to be a warrior } but warriors make 
themselves miserable. When he was pr^aring to comt^y 
with the invitatkma of the Taren^tises, C^eas, a wise aad 
good man, aahiii hiM' what weve fak iateffliaini aad^eaqiecta- 
tiM»? * 

'^ To eonquer Rome, and then all It^aiy will be omrs^** 
said Pyr'rhus. 

" >Iim1 what will jou^do moAr^ Loid !" 

'* Next, I will conquer It'aly." 

" And what aftmrtii^r 

'' We wai subdue Car^thage, liaoedo/nia^ all Af rka, sad 



\ " And w)ie» wa hai« conquered aU we can, what fthoU we 
dor 

'' Do i th«fe we will sit dowA, and spead our time 9 emu- 
leH*" 

''Ab^mylordr said tbe resKmaUe Citt^aas, "^ what fNre- 
yents oar being in peace mmI eMofert ntw ?" 
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Having arrived in It'aly, he apeedily conquered the Ro'- 
man9> ui^er their coniiul lavinlus. This victory was thought 
to have been gained by the effect produced by the elephants ' 
of Pyr'rhus's army, the Rodman horses taking fright at the 
sight of these huge animals. Pyr'rhus was surprised at the 
vdiant and skilful conduct of the Rodmans, for, at that time, 
all pecqile, except themselves, were considered barbarians, 
rude and unknowing. 

After the first battle, observing the noble and stem coun- 
tenances of his enemies, as they lay dead on the field, Pyr'*- 
rhus, awed into respect, cried out, in the true spirit of military 
ambiticm^ '' O with what ease could I conquer the world, had 
I the Rodmans for soldiers^ and had they me for their king !" 
He gained a second victory, but after that he found himself 
losing ground daily, and was glad to leave It'aly before he 
wa^ entirely conquered. The peq>le of Sicily had sent to 
him for assistance : thither he went. 

In Sic'ily, he also experienced a change of fortune, at first 

prosperous, and then adverse. So that he once more returned 

' to It'aly, being dmost driven from Syr'acuse by the Cartha- 

ge'nians. The Ro'mans fell before him again ; but at last, 

. they terribly defeated him, and he was obliged to return with 

haste to his owi) country. 

An anecdote, illustrating the generosity of the Ro'mans 
and of Pyr^hus, and shewing that this was the age of Rod- 
man virtue, is worth recording. One of the physicians of 
Pyr'rhus told the Rodmans that he would poison his master, 
if they would give him a large reward. Fabric'ius, the Ro'- 
man general, was shocked at this treachery, and directly 
mhmed Pyr'rfaus of it, sending away the physician with 
scorn ; '* for," said the general, " we should be honourable 
'. even to our enemies." Pyr^rhus would not be outdone in 
generosity, and expressed his gratitude by sending to Rome 
all his prisoners wi^iofut ransom, and by desiring to negociate 
a peace. 

The different stiites of It'aly now soon k)st their indepen- 
deiKe ; but after their conquest, they did not all bear the same 
relation to Rome. Their privileges were unequal, varying 
according to tiie different ternm granted to the conquered, 
and afterwiurds modified acccmling to their fidelity to the 
parent state. Sense were enthrely subjected to the Ro'man 
laws ; others were allowed to live under the original institu- 
tions ; and some were tributary, and others allies. 
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Sect. 1 1. The success of the war with Pyr^- 
rhus,gave the Rodmans reputation abroad. They 
now seemed to themselves to be equal to any 
enterprise. They had long been jealous of the 
growing power of Car^thagCy and easily found 
a pretext for declaring war against that repub- 
lic. It was alleged that Car^thage had ren- 
dered assistance to the enemies of Rome. 

Thus commenced what is commonly called 
ihe first Punic War, 264 years B. C Jt lasted 
23 years. The Rodmans were in general victo- 
rious, though they were once, under Reg'uluSf 
severely beaten before the gates of Car^thage. 
Their first attempts in naval warfare were made 
during tliis contention. They were highly suc- 
cessful in them, although the Uarthage'nians had 
been long celebrated for their enterprise iind 
courage on the ocean. 

The Rodmans won several naval battles, and 
took the strongest of the Sicilian towns, Sic'ily 
being the principal scene of the war. The iU 
success of the Carthage^nians, reduced them to 
the necessity of making peace on very humili- 
ating terms. They were required to quit Sic'ily, 
return all the prisoners they had taken, and pay 
3,200 talents of silver. 

The Mam'ertines, who inhabited a small section of the 
island of Sic'ily, had put themselves under the protection of 
Rome, with a view to ward off impending ruin, with which 
the Carthage'nians threatened them, as allies of Hi'ero, king 
of Syr'acuse. THe Rodmans, too proud to dignify the Mam'- 
ertines with the name of allies, instead of profes^ng to assist 
them, boldly declared war against Car'thage, alleging a$ a ^ 
reason, the assistance not long before rendered by CaP^age 
to the southern parts of It^aly, against the Rodmans. 

Su^ was the frivolous pretext for this sanguinary war. It 
was the object, both of Car'thage and Rome respectively, to 
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rediic«i Sic'ily entirely to its sway. The Carthage'niaiis had 
already possessed themselves of a considerable part of it. 
The Syiaeu'sans at first having confederated with the Car- 
thafe^nian^, at length turned against them. 

J^igen^tum was taken £rom the Carthage'nians^ after a 
long siege ; and a fleet of the IWn)an9» the first they ever 
possessed^ and which they had equipped in a few weeks, de- 
feated that of Car'thage, in a most signal manner. A second 
naval engagement soon fdlowed, attended with like success, 
the Carthage'nians, under Han'no and Hamil'car, losing 60 
ships of war. 

These victories so much encouraged the Rodmans, that 
they boldly crossed the .Mediterra^nean sea, and landing in 
Africa, took the small town of Clyp'ea. Reg'ulus, the 
leader, was ordered to remain there, and continue, as pro- 
consul, to command the troops ; but he earnestly requested 
' to return home, as he had a small estate of seven acres which 
rfiquired his care. 

A person was directed to perform this service, and then 
Reg'ulus, satisfied that his wife and children would have 
fi)od, willingly devoted himself to his public duties. The 
Carths^'niai^s had procured forces from Spar'ta under Xan- 
tip'pus, and tl^us suj^pcNrted, defeated the Ro'manS| and took 
R^g^ulus pgtisoner. 

Reg'ul^s havii^ been kept in prison several years was then 
fi^nt to Rome to propose peace^ and an exchange of prison- 
ers. He was first obliged to ^ke an oath that he would 
reHirik to Car'thage^ if he did not succeed in his proposals. 
Wh^n tjiis poble Ro^maoi n^ade Us appearance anuNig his 
countrymen, they were all touched, by his misfortunes, and 
were willing to purchase his freedom, by granting the request 
of his enemies. 

But he would not allow his country to sufier for his sake, 
and, though he knew that torture and death awaited him itt 
Car'thage, he besought the Ro'mans to send hin^ back, and 
to refiise the Carthage'nians their prisoners. The senate, 
with the utmost pain, consented to this disinterested advice ; 
and, in spite of the tears of his wife, the embraces of his 
children, and the entreaties of his friends, Reg'ulus returned 
to Car'thage. 

The sequel may be easily conjectured. As soon as the 
Carthage'nians saw him come back with a denial, they put 
hun to every kind of suffering t)iey cowld invent — ^to the 
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most barbarous tortures, all of which he bore with patient 
silence. He died as heroically as he had lived. 

After various successes on both sides, the Rodmans gained 
two naval battles, and thus so effectually crippled the strength 
of the Carthage'nians on their own element, that they sought 
a peace by great sacrifices. The island of Sic'ily was now 
declared a Ro'man province, though Syv'acuse maintaified 
her independent government. 

Sect. 12. A peace of twenty three years' 
continuance subsisted between Rome and Car'^ 
thage, during which time, the Rodmans bad two 
short contentions — first with the lUyr^ian^, and 
next with the Gauls. Over both of these natioas 
the Rodman arms triumphed. The temple of 
Ja^nus, which was never shut during a time of 
war, was now shut for the second time, since 
the foundation of the city, 235 B. C. The Rod- 
mans, at this era, began to cultivate the arts oi 
peace, and to acquire a taste for literature. 

The war with the Ulyr'ians was owing to depreikttions 
con^mitted by th^n, on the trading subjects of Rcune. Re- 
dress being refused, the consuls marched against them, and 
most of the Illyr'ian towns were obliged to surrender. The 
war with the Gauls was occasioned by the irruption of these 
barbarians upon If aly. The Ro'mans opposed them, with 
such success, that they lost two kings, and in one battle 
alone ^,000 men killed and 10,000 taken prisoners. 

Sect. 13. The peace between the Rodmans 
and Carthage^'niai^ was rather a matter of poli- 
cy than of inclination. The Carthage'nians 
particularly had ittiproved the time in preparing 
for revenge. Th^y began the aggression in 
the second Pu^nic waVy by laying siege to Sa- 
gun^tum, a city of Spain, in alliance with Rome. 
Their leader in this war was the celebrated 
Hdn'nihaly son of HamiVcar, under whom the 
first Pu^nic war was principally conducted. The 
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son inherited the father's enmity to the Rod- 
mans, and was greatly superior to him in talents. 

The war commenced 2Mi years B. C, and 
lasted 17 years. It was at first highly favoura- 
ble to the Carthage^nianS; and Rome was 
thrown into imminent dainger, and great distress 
by the victories of Han^nibal, who had carried 
the war into lively. But the Rodman fortune 
began at length to prevail, and Han^nibal was 
recalled to save Car^thage itself, inasmuch as 
Sdp'io the Rodman general, who triumphed in 
Spain, had passed over into Africa, and spread 
terror to the gates of Car'thage, 

Han^nibal and Scip'io met at Za^ma; but 
the battle of that place decided the fate of the 
war, and the Carthage^nians sued for peace, 
which they obtained only by abandoning Spain, 
Sic^ily and all the islands — by surrendering all 
their prisoners, and nearly the whole of their 
fleet, by paying 10,000 talents, and by engaging 
to undertake no war without the consent of 
Rome. 

Of Han'nibal it is recorded, that when only nine years of 
age, at the instance of his father, he took a solemn oath at 
the altar, declaring himself the eternal enemy of the Ro'- 
mans ; and never had they so terrible a foe. Like most 
other great soldiers, he was capable of bearing fatigue and 
hardship, heat and cold, good and bad fortune in the extreme, 
with entire equanimity, and without shrinking. 

He was simple in dress, rigid in self-government — he^ate, 
drank and slept only so much as to support his body,^and 

five him strength to perform the intentions of his great mind. 

f, however, we are to believe the accounts of his enemies, 
he was not without striking moral defects — being cruel, 
negligent of his truth and honour, and a scorner of the reli- 
gion of his country. 

Han'nibal crossing the sea from Africa to Eu'rope, and 

aking Sagun'tum in Spain, marched through Spain, and 
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over the Pyren'nean hilb into OanF, ddog the coast of that 
country, and over the k>^y Alps crowned with snow to It'c^ 
ly — a land journey of 1000 milesk Such an exploit had 
never been done before. The difficulties of the way would 
have disheartened any other man. In addition to this he 
passed through various barbarous tribes^ with most of wliom 
he was obliged to fight for a passage ; the^Gaub amcmg the 
rest attempting to oppose his progress. 

He arrived in It'aly with only 20,000 foot and 6000 horse. 
When he began this wondernil enterprise he was only M 
years old. ^eral Rodman generab of approved talent and 
valour opposed him ; yet he wason the point of making him* 
self master of proud Rome. In the first engagement near 
the Tici'nus, the Rodmans were defeated, and ^y lost two 
other important battles at the Tre^bict and the lake Tkras^ 
me'nus. 

Advancing to Can'n<B^ the Garthage^nians were opposed 
by the whole force of Rome ; but in vain. Their fine army 
under their consuls was totally routed. Var'ro gave orders 
for the battle against the wi^ ofhis colleague Pmi^lus j^Em¥* 
ius ; but the encounter once b^[un i^dl^ius fought with 
the utmost skill and bravery, and died ccMrered with wounds^ 

Just before his death he was found sitting on a stone, 
feint and streaming with blood. The sddier who discover- 
ed him, besought him to mount his horse, and put himself 
under his protectk^n. " No^" said Emil'ius with gralitade, 
" I will not clog you with my sinking firame ; go hasten to 
Rome, and tell the senate of this day's disaster, and bid them 
fortify the city, for the enemy is approaching it. I will die 
with my slaughtered soldiers, that I may neither suffer the 
indignation of Rome myself, nor be called upon to give tes- 
timony against my colleague, to prove my own innocence*" 

It is an opinion generally entertained, though by no means 
certain, that if Han^nibal had marched directly to Rome, 
after the battle of Can'nse the fate of the republic would have 
been inevitable. But this he did not see fit to attempt 
The tide of success now began to turn against him. Win- 
tering his troops in the luxurious city of Ctxp'ua^ they lost 
much of their virtue. 

The Ro'raans concentrated all their strength ; even the 
slaves armed in the common cause, and victory once more 
attended the. standards of Rome. Han'nibal retreated be^ 
fore the brave MarceHlus* The forces of the king of Mac^e- 
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ikm, wbolnd joined^e Cartbige'm&ns, were also defeated 
^ thi& joiMture. 

While FdbivSy who was now opposed to Han'nibal, con* 
ducted the war prosperously; by always avoiding a general 
engageioeflEtt the yottnger Scipio accomplished the entire 
rednctioa of Spain. As^drubi^ was sent into It^aly after a 
iong dda|r, to ih^ assistance of his brother Han^nibal, but 
was defeated by the consul Glau'diua, and slain in battle. 
• Scip'io, hamg triumphed in ^ain, passed over into Af* 
nca^ whem Yob path was marked with terror and victory. 
This peliey he had faomtfelf «ugge8«ed to the Rodman senate, 
«i the only ptobable means of driving the Carthage'nians 
from It'aly. Accordkig to his expectations, when Car^thage 
perceived the danger to which itself was exposed, Han'nibal 
waa recalled to protect his native land. He had been absent 
16 years. 

deip^io was an antagonist worthy of Han'nibal. When 
he was very young, he saved the life of his &ther in a battle ; 
and ^ler the fatel overthrow at Canons, hearing of some 
young men who thought of abandoning their country, he 
tnnk a few other resolute spirits, suddenly entered the room 
wbere they were delaber«ting, and fiercely drew his sword and 
eoekdmed, *' whoever is against Rome, this sword is against 
him." The young men intimidated by his resolution, or 
in^ired by his spirit^ took a vow with him and his compan- 
ions, to fight fer theif country whilst a dt(^ of blood remain- 
ed in their ireins* 

The meeting at Za'ma, in Africa, between Han'nibal and 
Scip'io, the two greatest warriors in the world, was highly 
interesting. They gazed on each other with mutual awe 
Old admiration. Han'nibdin vain strove to procure hon- 
ourable terms of peace. The youthful Rodman, however, 
answered him with pride and disdam ; and the armies pre^ 
pared for battle^ 

The contest was dreadfiil ; but the superior vigour of the 
Rodmans, notwithstanding the skill of the Garthage'nians, 
prevailed. The latter lost 40,000 men in killed and in pri- 
soners, and were thus obliged to conclude a fatal peace. 
Car'thage was nearly ruined. As to Hannibal he survived 
this battle several years ; but being hated and hunted by 
the Ro'mans from place to place, he committed the uiijus- 
t^able act of suicide so common in ancient times. 

** Let us relieve the Ro'mansof their fears/' said he, " by 
13 
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domg the existeaee of a fi^eble old man," He died at 70 
years of age, at the court of Pru'sias, king of Bithyn'ia. 
The second Punic war ended with the battle at Za'ma^ B. C. 
901. 

Sbct. 14. The Ro^tstaa domuiioii now. n^ 
idly extended; Other victories over other ene- 
mies attended the arms of the republic. PkiNp 
king of JVfoc^ecbn was defeated by the Rodmans 
unc^r Flamin^s in Thessaly, 197 years B, C. 
The Oauls received some signal overthrows. 

The war with Phil'ip is called the first Macedo'nian war, 
and was terminated by the request of Philip for peace, which 
the senate granted the second year of the contest. The 
second Macedo'nian war which terminated the monarchy, 
as also that which put a period to Gre'cian liberty, have 
already been narrated in the history of Macedo'nia and 
Greece. 

* Sect. 15. Five years afterwards, or 192 
years B* C, commenced the St/r^iantmrfUnde^ 
AnWochm^ the &reat. This ended in his en- 
tire defeat, and in the cession to the Rodmans 
of all A^sia Mi'nor* The pretext of this war 
wa^i that Anti^ochus had made encroachments 
on the Gre^cian states, who were then called 
the allies of Rt)me. These successes, by pour- 
ing wealth into Rome, began to corriipt the sim- 
plicity of the ancient manners. 

Sidily. 
Sect. 16. The history of Sic^ily is consid* 
erably included in that of Rome and other na- 
tions, but a few particulars may deserve a sepa- 
rate notice. In. early times the government was 
a monarchy, but it afterwards became a repub- 
lic, and continued such, except at Syr^a6use» 
the monarchy of which, after 60 years, was 
re-established in the person oi Diony^im \i&e 
Elder. 
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The SiciHans were frequently engaged in 
wars with the Carthage^niansy and the latter, in 
the course of time, possessed themselves of a 
cnmsideraUe part (^ the isknd. It was the 
scene and the object of the first Pu'nic war ; and 
in the leecond, the whde of it was brought un- 
der the sway of Rome^ by the consul Marcel* 
lus, 212 y«ars B.C. 

This important iriaad in the Meditena'nean dea, the 
granary of It^aly, was settled in an early age of the world, 
thoagh the exact period is unknown. The PhcBnic^ians had 
Aent colonies tluther before the Tro'jan war. The Greekfi 
at later periods made con»derable settlements in the island. 
The Corin'thians founded Syr'acuse, which became the most 
renowned of the Greek ciUes of Sic'ily. 

The regal government exercised in the various parts of 
^ idaad, Imving become excesmvdy tyrannical, was the 
cause of its being abolished in all the cities held there by the 
Greeks. Dionys'ius, however, a person of mean birth, but 
great talents, found the means of reviving the monarchy at 
Syr'acuse, and though thrice expelled on account of his 
tyranny, he reassumed the sc^itre, which he transmitted to 
hi» son Dionys'ius the Younger. 

This weak and detestable tyrant had been well educated 
by the great Pla'to ; but he soon forgot all the good that had 
been taught him. He so provoked his virtuous brother-in-law 
Di'on^ (whcmi the jealousy of the nobles had banished,) by 
marrying Di'on's wife to one of his courtiers, that the latter 
led an army to Syr'acuse, drove the tyrant from his throne, 
and recovered his wife. In the hands of Di'on the govern- 
ment was administered with much moderation and ability ; 
but this excellent sovereign was at last cruelly murdered, i 

At his death Dionys'ius again ascended the throne^ and 
was -again driven from it ; ana after all his various fortunes, 
it is said he became a school-master at Cor'inth. The brave 
and humane Timo'leon^ a Greek, was the person who accom- 
plished the second banishment of this tyrant. Tiino'leon 
was sent for to assist the Syr'acusans against the Carthage'- 
nians, and havmg defeated them, he entered^yr'acuse in 
triumph. 

Dionys'ius, being unfit to rule, surrendered himself and 
bis citadel into his hands, and was dent to C<Mr'inth. Timo'- 
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leon again defeated the Caithage'niaiis under As'drubal 
and Amil'car, and at length subdued all the enemies of 
Syr'acuse. After having served Syr'acuse and the whole 
island to the extent of his power^ he gave up his authority, 
and lived the rest of his days in traoqiul t6tirem#nt 

A few years after the battle of Can'nse^ ManQeMo^ tbfi 
Jlo'man consul, laid siege to Syr'acuse ; and in spite of the 
wonderful machines by Archime'des, he finally took it. 
Murcel%3, who was acquainted with the extraordinary abO^. 
ities of this man, when the city had fallen mVy hi^ haad«|i 
gave orders that Archime'des should be.conductp4 to him ii^ 
safety. 

When the city Dira» ta^eti, this philoiaopher was so absorb- 
ed in study, tha4 be was not awave. of the «vebt^*uidl a boI* 
dier^ rushing into his iqpartmeot, bade htm rise.aiid fM^w- 
him. Archime'des desired him to wait a mpment until be 
had solved the problem^ that he was working. The soldier 
not understanding what he was talking about, and provoked 
at his disobedience, drew his sword and killed him on tb» 
spot. Marcerius was greatly disappointed at this event. 

Sect. 17. During the present period the* 
kingdom of Str^ia, or Sy^ro Mc^dia rose into 
importance under its founder Seleu^eus Nica^tor 
or the Conqueror, 312 years B. C. In the first 
division of Alexander's empire, the country an- 
ciently called Syr'ia, fell to the lot of Antig'o- 
nus. But Seleu'cus a distinguished and able 
officer in the empire, revolted and made war 
upon Antig^onus, who being slain at the battle 
of Ip^sus, Seleu'cus remained possessor of his 
dominions. The sovereigns of this new king- 
dom after him, were known under the name of 
Sehu^cidce. 

Syr ia was first inhabited by the posterity of A'ram, the 
youngest son of Shem. The kings of this country wer« lit- - 
tie known til the time of Alexan'der the. Great, except what 
is related of them in the Bible. Hadadefzer made an unsuc- 
cessful war against David. Ben'hadad was three times de* 
feated by A'hab and Ahazi'ah. A few other particulars are 
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related of the Syr'ian kings, till Syr'ia was made a proyince 
of the AssjT'ian Empire by Tig'lath-Pile'ser, who defeated 
and slew Re'zin the king of Syr'ia, in battle. 

Sect. 18- The second and last division of 
Alexan'der's empire was formerly mentioned. 
Seleu^cus who retained Syr'ia, to whi<?h other 
possessions were added, made war upon Lysim^- 
achus who had reduced Macedo'nia under his 
sway.' Lysim^achus was killed, and Seleu^cus 
seized on his kingdom. But the conqueror was 
assassinated the same year, by Ptol'emy Ce- 
rau^nus, who afterwards reigned at Mac'edon. 

Of the Seleu'cidse, or successors of Seleu'cus to the end 
of fhis period th^ following epitome may be given. Anti^o* 
ckus a&ier^ or the saviour, succeeded the conqueror. Of 
this Anti'ochus it is recorded, that when a young man, he 
fell in love with one of his father's wives, a young and beau- 
tiful w<Hnan, to such a d^ree, as to be nearly reduced to 
^ath. 

His physician discovering, from the agitation of liis pulse 
8l the sight of Stratooi'ce, (the name of the object of his pas-, 
mmy) the true cause of his dbease, made it known to Se- 
leu'cus the father. From affection to the son he renounced 
Stratoni'ce and gave her to him in marriage^ 880 B. C. 

Anti'ochus Tht'QS^ or the God, invaded E'gypt. During 
his absence the provinces of the East were entered by the 
Par'thians, who founded a new kingdom. The Bac^trians 
also became independent. He made peace with PtoL'emy 
PhiladeFphus, and married his daughter Bereni'ce after re- 
pudiating his vy^ife. The king of E'gypt being dead^ he took 
back his former wife, who poisoned him, Bereni^ce, and her 
son, 261 B* C. 

After the reigns of Selevfcus CaUin'icus, and Sdeu'cus 
Cerau'nus, respecting whom nothing remarkable took place, 
Anti'ochus the Grreat ascended the throne. He was at first 
engaged in subduing some of his revolted governcN-s. After- 
wards he invaded MeMia, Par'thia, Hyrca'nia, Bac'tria and 
even In'dia, 223 B. C. 

Having planned the conquest of A'sia Mi'nor and taken 
some places there, an embassy was sent by the Ro'mans,:, 
13* 
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desiring him to desist. This bfooght on thd war with the 
Rodmans which has heen particularly detailed. In this at- 
tempt he first conquered a part oC Greece. Here the Ro'- 
mans defeated him, and heing closely pursued by Scip'io 
Asiat'icus he was beaten again in A'sia. Among one of the 
conditions of peace was the delivery of his son Anti^hus, 
as a hostage to the Rodmans. 

Seleu'cus jRjb7fl>p'flrfcr,'who was left by his father to govern 
Syr'ia, during his absence, next ascended the throne, 187 
years B. G. His general Heliodo'rus, in attempting to r^ 
the temple of Jeru'salem of its treasures, was rejmlsed by Ihe 
hand of God, and rigorously chastised^ He poisoiied Selea'- 
cus after his return. 

Anti*ochus\ Epiph'aneSy the son who was delivered as a 
hostage to the Ro'mans, and exchanged, after chastisdig 
Heliodo'rus, gained possession of tiie ttarone, 175 years 
B. C. In attempting to re^ce E'gypt under his domkikai, 
he was stopped by a Ro'man ambassador, who obliged hun 
to return. 

Incensed at this he vented his rage against the Jews, took 
Jeru'salem^ Blaughtered 40,000 persons, and made as n^my 

Prisoners. The Jews, however, revolted, and under Jn^^ 
f accabflB'us .defeated several of his gmierabs. These wars 
will be detailed in the history of the Jews. Anti'ochus, in 
attempting to exterminate the Jews, peridied in great tor- 
ments. 

Anti'ochus Eu'ptdar and Drnte'trvus Setter continued the 
war with the Jews, and Alexan'der Ba'laSy the last sovereign 
during this period, abandoned himself to a life of debauch- 
ery. 

Jews. 

Sect. 20. In the history of the Jews at the 
commenceEient of this period, we have to notice 
the favour which was manifested towards them 
by Alexander the Great, who granted to them 
the freedom of their country, laws, and religion, 
and exempted them froei paying tribute every 
seventh year. 

In their dependent state, they had contin- 
ued to enjoy a degree of prosperity under the 
sovereigns of Per'sia, even after the time of 
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Cyprus. His successors down to the era of 
AlexanM^r, had, in general, treated them with 
much kindness. But with the latter expired 
the prosperous state of Jude^a, 324 years B. C. 

Dari'iK, son of Cyprus, favouFed the Jews during his long 
reigq. Xerx'es oonfitmed their privileges. Under Arta- 
xerx'es they were still more &,voured through the influence 
of his c^ueen Esther, a Jewess. From this prince Ez'ra ob- 
tained very liberal donations to be applied to the service of 
' the temple, and authority to lO'-establish the government 
according t& the divine constitution, 480 years B. C. 

SeversJ years afterwards under the same prince, Nehemi'- 
ah his cup-bearer, obtained leave to go to Jeru'salem and re- 
Imild its walls. He and JoiaMa the high priest, reformed 
many abuses respecting tithes, the observation of the sab- 
bath, and the marrying <^ strange wives. 

In the latter pwiod, to which our accoui^ts more particu- 
larly refer, it is recorded that Jad'dus, the high priest, in his 
priestly attite, met Alexan'der the Great, and shewed him 
the pro^iecy of Dan'iel^ in which his conquest was fore- 
told. 

Sect. 21. From this time, 323 years B. C, 
Jude'a was successively invaded and subdued 
by the Egyp^tians and Syr^ians, and the in- 
habitants were reduced to bondage. In con- 
sequence of an invasion by Anti'ocbus Epiph'- 
anes, about 170 years B. C., the sacrijices 
ceased among the Jews, and there scarcely ex- 
isted any external signs of their peculiar civil 
or religious polity. 

Such persecutions roused the Jews to drive 
the Syr^ians from Jude'a, which they gloriously 
achieved under Ju^das Maccdbtje^ns, 166 years 
B.C. 

Under the priesthood of Oni'as I, Ptol'emy, governor of 
E'gypt, taking advantage of the circumstance that the Jews 
would not fight on the sahhath, captured Jeru'salem on that 
day, and carried off 100,000 persons, whom, however, he after- 
wards treated kindly. 
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' When Etea'zcr was high pnesi, he sent to Ptol'einy Phi- 
ladel'phus six men of every ^ihe, to tranriate the sacred - 
scriptures into Greek. This translation is the celebrated oae 
called the Septuagmt^ 277 B. C. 

Ja'son, 170 B. C, on false reports of Anti'ochus^ death, 
raised great disturbances in JiMru^siUem, wkh a view to re^ 
cover the high priesthood. Anti'ochus (Epiph'anes) im-. 
tated by the irfiqaent revolts of the Jews, marched to Jerm'- 
salem, slew 80,000 pe<^le, took 40>000 captives, and then 
entered the temj^e and phindered the treasures* 

Anti'ochus having ccmimanded the Jews to observe th6 
rites of the hea^n, and to eat of the sacrifices, some of the . 
more conscientious among them chose rather the loss of life; i 
among whom were a mother and her seven sons, who ex- 
pired in dreadful tortures. The saone^ ye«r the king's com* 
missi<Hier, who was intrusted with this iniqmtetts lousinesis, 
was killed by Matta^i'as and his five scms^ who thereupon 
fled into the wilderness. 

Ju'das Maccabae'us, at the head of those who ^d into the . 
wilderness, made war against Anti'ochus, and defeated scfte- 
ral of his ^nerals. The king hearing of the defeat oi his 
troops in Jude'a, took an oath, that he would destroy the. 
whole nation. As he hastened to Jeru'salem» he Ml fhan 
his chariot and died miserably. 

In a hattle with a general of one of his successcnrs, Ju'das 
was killed. Jon'athdn his brother succe^ded^ and was made . 
high priest, 153 years B. C. A younger brother had been 
previously killed. The remainder of the history of the Mac'- 
cabees is to be pursued in the next succeeding period. 

Sect. 22. E^gypt, having been in subjec- 
tion 30 years since it wa« last brought under 
the Per^sian yoke, was subdued by Alexan'der 
the Great 332 years B. C. He appointed PtoP- 
«my La^gus its governor, who, after the con- 
queror's death, began a new dynasty of kings 
called Ptolemts^ans or LcLg^id^t^ 323 years B. C. 

This dynasty lasted 2^ years, and ended in 
Cleopa^tra* Of the sovereigns that belong to 
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the period now treated of, we find the names of 
six of variofte characters. 

PtoVemy La'gus^ called also So'ter or Saviour was a 
man of great abilities, and endeavoured to restore E'gypt to 
its ancient splendour. He erected the famous library at 
Ale^an^dria. He subdaed 8yr'ia, Phcenic'ia, Cy'prus and 
Jo^u'salem. 

Ptoi'emy PhihtdeifphuSj or Lover of his brother, porsued 
the steps of his fether in a great measure. He protected 
commerce, arts and sciences, and erected magnificent build- 
ings. Ptol'tmy Eijer'gtteSy or the Benefactor, was not only 
a 'lover of science, but an uutlKMr. He spared no pains to 
enrich his library. 

Ptoi'emy Phiiop'ater^ or Lover of his father, a surname 
probably gifen hhn in ^terision, being suspected to have 
put Ms father to death, was a cruel prince. He slew his 
brother, murdered his queen, and ordered all the Jews within 
his dominions to abjure their religion, which however they 
refused to do. 

Ptoi'emy Bpiph'anes, or the Dlustrious was fmnous only 
for hiis vices. He suffered every thing to fkll into disorder, 
and'vmet at last poisoned by hb subjects. 

PtoVemy Phiimn'eter^ or Lover of his mother, engaged in 
an unsuccessfiil war against Syr'ia, in which he was taken 
prisoner, and the crovm given to his brother Phys'con ; but 
after Pliil<mi^6ter rega^jied his Kberty, they reigned jointly. 

Par^thia. 

Sect. 23. The history of Par^thia begins 
at this era. Arsa'ces, a nobleman, descended, 
as some think, from Artaxerx^es Mne^mon, king 
of Per^sia, revolted from Anti'ochus The^os, 
king of Syr'ia (256 B. C.) and founded the new 
kingdom of Par'thia, which at first consisted 
only of the province so called. From him his 
successors are called Arsadi(i(B. 

The single province of Par'thia was not large ; but the 
Par'thian empire included not only Par'thia, but Hyrca'nia, 
Sogdia'na, Bac'tria, Per'sia, MeMia and several other regions. 
Par'thia was firet subject to ttie Medes, afterwards to thp 
Per'sians, and lastly to Alexan'der the Great : upon whose 
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death, k f<d tothe dwieofSetett^MtNica'tor; aAdlit8JiM> 
cessors held it till the reign of Anti'oehos The'os. 

They were a warlike pec^^, and the best hors^nen and 
archers in the world. For the sake of war they nej^eeted 
agricnltore, trade, and all other odlings.. 

Sect. 24. The Arsa&ida were in general 
conquerors, and greatly extended their domin- 
ions from time to time. Mithrida^tes I, the fifth 
from Arsa^ces, was a man of uncommon wisdoEa 
and courage. He reduced the Bac^trian$> Per^- 
sians, Medes, and Elymffi'ans, and exteaded 
his dominions into InMia, beyond tt^e bqonda- 
ries of Alexaa^dei;V conquests* . 

Chi'na. 

Sect. 25. The third dynasty of the empe^ 
rors of Chi^na, which commenced 1110 years 
B. C.y ended during this period, Tiz. 246 ye^m^, 
B. C. It included 35 emperors* It i« 4^alted 
the dynasty of Tcke^ou. 

The fourth dynasty which began at the latter 
date, lasted 43 yearn, terminating, 203 years 
B. C. It included four emperors. It ia cali^ 
the dynasty ef Tim. 

Chmu tha fonrth enqperor of the third dynastj was exees*^ 
sively fond of huntkig. In the pinraiul of that 8{x^ h6 did. 
incalculable damage to the crops of his fiubjects. Their 
remonstrances being unheeded, they determined to destroy 
him. For this purpose, as he was wont to pass a large river, 
<m his «retum from the chase, m a boat whi6h waited for 
him, they caused one to be builtof such constructioQ as to 
break in pieces he&ae it reached the opposite shore. Entering 
his boat, he and his attendants soon went to the bottom. * 

Chmg the second emperor of the fourth dynasty left a^on- 
nment of his power, which still astonishes those that behold^' 
it, viz. the/offiote^ t(^a^, -500 leagues long, which separates 
Chi'na from its northern neighbours. He suj^ressed the^ 
tributary kmgdoms, and reduced them to their former states 
of provinces. 
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" Sated with- kis sdcodss he beeame anrisitioos of being 
thought the first sovereign of Chi'na. With this view i^ 
miemd nlh the historical writings and public records to be 
bnmed, m^ ma^ of the learned men to be buried alive, 
tiiat past events might not be transmitted to posterity. 

DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN PERIOD VIII. 

\. Pla'to^ an etnihent Grecian philosopher, 
called the dimne. 

2. ApeVles^ the greatest of the painters of 
antiquity* 

3. AUzmt'deVy the Great, a conqueror of most 
• of the world known to the ancients. 

4. D^mos^thenes, the prince of orators. 

5. Ar'ntoUcy the ablest logician and philos- 
opher of antiquity. 

6. Eu'clidj the greatest master of mathemat- 
ical science. 

7. Theoe'TitfUSy the fatlier of pastoral poetry. 

8. Ze'no^ the founder of the Stoic school of 
plittosophy. 

9. ArcTiime'deSf a famous geometrician of 
Sjo^acuse. 

1. Pla'to was born about 429 years B. C His name, 
&xi8'toole» was changed to Pla'to, from the largeness of his 
dioiilders. He was 8 yevs the pupfl of Soc'rates, after whose 
dei^, he tra^eUed into foreign countries. When he had 
finished these, he r^red to the groves^ of -4awfe'««Sj where 
1» was attmided by a crowd of noble «id illustrious pupili. 

H»i learning and virtues were topics of conversation in 
eve^ part of Greece ; he was elegant in his manners, and 
partook of innoeent pleasures, luid amusements. He died 
m his 8l8t yeur, about 348 B. a 

Th^ w(Mr^s of Pla'to are numerous; tliey are all in the 
fiynn of a dialogue, except twelve letters. The ancients 
and even Uie learned moderns have highly respected 
amd admired the writings of thte great philosopher^ They^ 
display unusual <kpth of thought^ and vsin^lar eleganccr 
melody, and sweetoess of expression. Among o^ier truthsv 
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he maintained by many p<merful arguments the imtnortality 
of the soul. 

2. ApeVles was born in the island of Cos, and lived con- 
temporary with Alexan'der, who would su^r no other to 
draw his picture. His ^ Ve'nus rising out of the Sea, was 
purchased by Augus'tus, and placed in a temple at Rome. 
The lower part had sustained some injury which no artist 
could repair. He wrote some pieces which were extant in 
the age of Plin'y. 

One of his pictures of Alexan'der exhibited the conqueror 
with a thunder^lt in his hand. The piece was finished 
with so much skiU and dexterity, that it used to be said that 
there were two Alexanders : one invincible, the son of Phil'- 
ip : the other inimitable, the production of Apelles. Tue 
date of his death does not appear. 

3. Alexan'der was born at Pel'la in Macedo'nia, 355 B. C. 
At the age of 10 years he was delivered to the tuition of 
Ar'istotle, and early fdlowed his father to the field. When 
he came to the throne, he invaded A^sia, as has been already 
described, defeating Dari'us, in three great battles, reducing 
E'gypt, Me'dia, Sjrr'ia, and Per'sia, and spreading his con- 
quests over a part of In'dia. 

On his return from In'dia he stopped at Bab'ylon, where 
he died in* his 32d year, from excess in drinking, or as some 
think, from poison. He aspired to be thought a demi-god« 
but was humane, liberal, and a patron of learning. With 
many valuable qualities, much is it to be regretted that he 
should have been the scourge, by being the conqueror of the 
world. 

His tender treatment of the wife and mother of Dari'us^ 
who were taken prisoners, has been greatly praised. The 
latter, who had survived the death of her son, killed herself 
when she heard that Alexan'der was dead. He was guilty 
of many extravagant and profligate acti<»is ; yet amidst them 
all he was fond of candour and truth, and afler any act of 
wickedness, appeared to be stung with grief and remorse. 
^ When one of his officers read to him as he sailed on the 
Hydas'pes, a history which the officer had composed of his 
wars with Po'rus, and in which he had too liberally praised 
inm, Alexander snatched the book from his hand, and threw 
it into the .river saying, ** What need is there of such flattery f 
Are not the exploits of Alexan'der sufficiently meritorious in 
themselves, without the colouring of falsehood V^ 

The death of his friend CU'tus^ of which he was 4he auiboTt 
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while it might he in a degree palliated, shewed how capable 
he was of regret for a wrong action. Cli'tus had greatly 
abused Alexan'der ; they were both heated with wine and 
passion. The monarch after bearing the abuse for some 
time, ordered Cli^tus to be carried out of his presence. 

The latter, however, soon returned and renewed his invec- 
tives. Alexan^der giving loose to his indignation stabbed 
the veteran ; but was so immediately shocked with what he 
had doi^, that he was about to kill himself on the spot, and 
was only prevented by his friends. 

4. Demos^thenes was only seven years old when his father 
died, and his guardians, proving unfaithful to their trust, 
squandered his property and neglected his education. He 
was therefore indebted to his own industry and application, 
for the discipline of his mind. 

By unwearied efforts, and by overcoming the greatest 6b- 
stacles, such as weakness of the lungs, difficulty of pronun- 
ciation, and uncouth habits of body, he became the greatest 
orator in the world. That he might devote himself the more 
closely to his studies, he confined himself to a retired cave, 
and shaved half of his head, so that he could not decently 
appear in public. 

His abilities as an orator aocm placed him at the head of 
the government, and in this capacity he roused a|id Animated 
his countrymen against the ambitious designs of Phillip. . He 
also opposed Alexan'der, and made every effort to save his 
country. When the generals of Alexan'der approached 
Ath'ens, he fled for safety to the temple of Nep'tune, and 
there took poison to prevent himself from falling into their 
hands, in his 60th year, B. G. 322. 

5. Ar'istotle possessed one of the keenest and most inven- 
tive original intellects ever known. His writings treat of 
almost every branch of knowledge in his time ; moral and 
natural philosophy, metaphysics, mechanics, grammar, criti- 
cism and politics, all occupied his pen. 

His eloquence also was remarkable. He was moderate in 
his meals, slept little, and was indefatigably industrious. 
That he might not oversleep himself, Diog'enes Laer^tius 
teUs us, that he lay always with one hand out of the bed, 
holding in it a ball of brass, which, by its falling into a basin 
• of the same metal, awaked him. 

Though educated in the school of Pla^to, he differed from 
his master, and at length formed a new school. He taught 
14 
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in the Lyca'um. He had a deformed countenance, but hia 
^nius was an ample compensation for fedl his personal de* 
fects. As he expired, he is said to have uttered the follow- 
ing sentiment. '* I entered this world in impurity, I have 
lived in anxiety^ I depart in perturbation. C^use of causes, 
pity me !" If he lived in scepticism, as is affirmed, he hardly 
died in it. His death occurred in his 63d year. 

6. Eu'clid was a mathematician of Alexan'dria. He 
flourished about 300 years B. C. He distinguished himself 
by his writings on music and geometry, but particularly by 
15 books on the elements of mathematics, which consist of 
problems and theorems, with demonstrations. His elements 
have gone through innumerable editions. He was greatly 
re^)ected by antiquity, and his school, which he established 
at Alexan'dria, became the most famous in the world, for 
mathematics! 

7. Theoc'ritus flourished at Syt'acuse in Sic'ily, 282 years 
B. C. He distinguished himself by his poetical compositicms, 
of which 30 Idyl'ia^ and some epigrams are extant, written 
in the Do'ric dialect, and admired lor their beapty, elegance, 
and simplicity. 

He excelled in pastorals. He clothes his peasants with all 
the rusticity of nature, though sometimes speaking on exalt- 
ed subjects. It is said he wrote some invectives against 
Hie'ro king of Syr'acuse, who ordered him to be strangled. 

8» ie'no was a native of Cy'prus. In early life he followed 
commercial pursuits ; but having been shipMnrecked, to di- 
vert his melancholy, he took up & book to read. The bobk 
was written by Xen'ophon, and so captivated was he, that 
from this time he devoted himself to philosophy. 

Becoming petfect in every branch of knowledge, he at 
length opened a school in Ath'ens, and delivered his instruc- 
tions in a porch, in Greek called stoa. He was austere in 
his manners, but his life was an example ef moderation and 
sobriety. He taught philosophy 48 years, and died in his ' 
98th year, B. C. 264. A stranger to diseases and indisposi- 
tion, virtue was his chief good. 

9. Archime'des was bom at Syr^acuse. At the siege, by 
Marcel'lus, he constructed machines which sunk the Ro'- 
man ships, and he set them on fire with burning glasses. 
These glasses are supposed to have been reflectors made of . 
metal, and capable of producing their effect at the distance 
of a bow shot. 

/ ■ 
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He was killed at the taking of the place, 208 B. C. by ji 
soldier, who was ignorant of his character, and while the 
philosopher was engaged in his studies. Some of his works 
are extant. 



PERIOD IX. 



THE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WAR BETWEEN 
MA'RIUS AND SYL'LA, 



EXTENDIJTG FROM 



THE DESTRUCTION OF CARTHAGE, 146 YEARS B. C.TO TH^ 
FIRST CAMPAIGN OF JULIUS C^SAR, 80 YEARS B. C. 

Home. 

Sect. 1. This period, as well as several that 
follow, properly begins with the affairs of the 
Rodmans — a people, already possessing vast 
power and resources, and destined to become in 
a short time, the conquerors of the whole civil- 
ized portion of the human family. 

Following the course of their victories, we 
' next light upon their final conquest and de- 
struction of Car^thagej the most formidable 
rival Rome ever possessed. That city fell under 
the hands of the conquerors 146 years B, C 
The war, of which this was the result, had com- 
menced four years before. The Rodmans were 
the aggressors, having invaded Africa at a fa- 
vourable juncture, when the Carthage^nians 
were engaged in a war with another power. 

Car'thage fell, notwithstanding the desperate 
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efforts of its inhabitants, and was converted into 
a pile of ruins, with the extinction of the Car- 
thage^nian name. 

When the indications of Ro'man hostility appeared, the 
Carthage'nians, who had suffered so severely in the last war, 
recoiled at the idea of another contest with the conquering 
Ro'mans. They therefore sent a deputation to Rome to 
settle the matter pacifically, if possible. The Senate gave 
no decisive answer. 

A second deputation followed, but it sought in vain to 
avert the threatened evil. The demands made upon the 
Carthage'nians were in the highest degree disgraceful to 
Rome. They were commanded to promise im;mcit obedi* 
ence, and to send 300 hostages as a security for their future 
good conduct. The promise was given, and the Carthage'- 
nians yielded up their children, as the required hostages. 

They were next ordered to give up all their arms ; this 
order was also obeyed : and to consummate their degrada- 
tion and the cruelty of the Rodmans, they were required to 
quit their beloved city, and allow it to be levelled to the 
ground. The Carthage' nians, as might have been expected, 
were fired with indignation, and resolved unanimously tbkt 
if they could not save their capital, they would perish with it. 

Despoiled, however, of their arms, they could at first effsit 
but little, although they exerted every nerve, in meeting the 
foe. Their women cut off their Icmg fine hair to be twisted 
into cords for bows ; they brought out all their gold and silver 
vessels to be converted into arms, fi)r these were the only 
metals they had lefi;. 

The Ro'mans were astonished at the. resistance they ex- 
perienced ; many times were they repulsed from the walls, 
and many were the soldiers slain in the various attacks. In- 
deed it is thought by some, that Car' thage would not Jinally 
have been taken, had not one of her own ofiicers basely gone 
over to the enemy. The affairs of the Carthage'nians de- 
clined from that time. 

Scip'io iEmilia'nus cut off their supplies of food, and 
blocked up the haven. The persevering citizens cut out a 
new passage into the sea. He next attacked and cut to 
pieces the army they had stationed without the walls, ktfling 
70,000 men, and taking 10,000 prisoners. After this b« 
broke through the walls, and entered the city, pulling or 
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burning down houses and temples, and public buildings, with, 
indiscrimmate fory. 

As'drubal, the Carthage'nian general, delivered himself and 
citadel to the conquerors ; but his wife and children, with 
numbers of the citizens, set fire to the temples, and rushing 
into them, perished in the flames. So completely was this 
once beautifiil tjity destroyed, ' that the place on which it 
stood cannot be discovered ; it was burning 17 days, and 
was 24 miles in circumference. 

All the cities which befiriended Car'thage, shared her fate ; 
and the Rodmans gave awav the lands to their firiends. 

Sect. 2. Soon after the ruin of Car^thage, 
viz. 137 years B. C, the Numa/n/tine$y a peo- 
ple of Spain, overcame the Rodmans in battle ; 
but three years after this defeat, Numan^tia, 
the finest and largest city in Spain, was taken 
by the Rodmans, and the inhabitants, to escape 
falling into the hands of these cruel conquerors, 
set fire to their city, and all of them perished in 
the flames. Thus Spain became a province of 
Rome 134 years B. C. 

Previously to the defeat of the Ro'mans by the Numan'- 
Unes, there had been a war between the Ro'mans and Spain^ 
which lasted 9 years. Fa^bius, who was sent to manage this 
war, gained a victory over one of the leaders of the Span'ish 
forces, who was obliged at length to retire into Lusita'nia. 

The reverse which the Rodmans met with in the contest 
with Numan^tia, was highly disgraceful to them. Thirty 
thousand of their number were conquered by 4€00 Numan'- 
tines. The consul Manci'nus was recalled, and Scip^io was 
sent into Spain, who restored the discipline of the troops. 
He soon defeated the Numan'tines, who, being reduced to 
the last extremity, perished as above described. 

Sect. 3. Rome at this time, (133 B. C.) was 
beginning' to be greatly disturbed by internal 
dissensions. At^talus, king of Per^gamus, hav- 
ing, by his last will, made the Rodmans his heirs, 
Tibe^rivs Gra&chtis, a tribune of the people, 
proposed that the money should be divided 
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among the poor* Tbts caused a great disturb' 
ance, during which Grac^chus was killed. 

About twelve years afterwards Cai^us Grad^ 
chus^ brother to Tibe'^rius, having opposed the 
senate, and become popular and powerful, ex- 
posed himself to the resentment of the nobles, 
who marked him out for destruction. In ccm- 
sequence of some riots the Consul Opim^us 
pursued him so closely, that to avoid falling into 
his hands, he accomplished his own death, by 
the assistance of a servant. 

The Grac'chi were sons of Cc^ne'Iia, Ae daughter of 
Sdp'io Afriea^nuB, the (xmquenHr of Han'nihal. She was 
left a widow with twelve children. The following circunh* 
stance places her character in a very favorable light. A lady 
once came to visit her, who prided herself much on her jew- 
els, and after shewing them to Corne'lia, asked to see hers is 
return. Corne'lia wdted till her sons came home firom scIkkJ, 
and then presenting them to her guest, said^ ''Behold^ 
madam, these are myjetoelsJ^ 

The interference of Tibe'rius, her elder son, in behalf <^ 
the poor, had given great offence to the rich. At a public 
meeting he chanced to put his hand to his head, and those 
who wished his downfkl immediately said that he was de- 
sirous of a crown, and in the uproar that ensued, he lost his 
life. 

At his death the populace placed his younger brother at - 
their head. Cai'us Grac'chus was only 21 at this time, and 
had lived a life of great retirement, yet he did much good 
and caused rpany useful acts to be passed. Re was temperate 
and simple in his food, and of an active and industrious dis- 
position. His love and respect for his mother were remarka- 
ble. At her request he withdrew a law he mudi desired to 
have passed ; and so much was he esteemed, that a statue 
was erected to the memory of his nrother, with this inscrip- 
tion, " Corne'Ha, the mother of the Grac'chi," a tribute 
honorable to both parent and children. 

The tumults attending the attempts of the Grac'chi to re- 
move the corruptions of the higher orders at their expense, 
were a prelude to those civil disorders, which now rapidly 
followed to the ^d of the commonwealth. 
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Sect. 4. The Rodmans, though corrupt at 
home, still displayed their valour abroad. Be- 
sides some small states which they had acquired 
on the north and east, they defeated Jugur^tha, 
king of Numid^, abotit this time» The war 
with him commenced 111 years B. C, and was 
finished under Ma^rius 108 B. C. The conse* 
quence to Jugur^tha was. the loss of his king- 
dom and life. 

After an engagement in which 90,000 of the 
Numid^ian army were slain, he was betrayed 
and made prisoner, and the senate finally con- 
demned him to be starved to death, in a dun- 
geon. Jugur^tha's own conduct occasioned his 
calamity, though the senate of Rome acted with 
singular cruelty. 

In this war MeteHus the consul was leader at 
first, but Ma^rius at length found means to sup- 
plant him, and to succeed in command. 

Ji^nr'tha, who was grandson of the famous Massinis^sa, 
that sided against Han'nibal, sought to usurp the crown of 
Nnmid^ia, by destroying his cousins, the sons of the late 
king. He succeeded in murdering the elder brother ; and 
the younger, applying for aid to Rome, £etiled of success, since 
Jugur'tha bribed the senate, who decreed to him the sov- 
reignty of half the kingdom. 

He then made war upon his cousin, and finally put him 
also to death. The di^easurejdf the Rodman people being 
excited by this conduct, the senate were constr&ined to sum- 
mon him to Ron^, to answer for his perfidy, tie accord- 
ingly went thither, and {^eacUng his own cause in person, 
he again by bribery, secured the favor of the senate. 

A repetition of his base ccmduct in reference to his cousin, 
drew upon him, however, the vengeance of the Rodmans. 
Metellus was sent against him ; and in the space of two 
years, Jugur'tha was overthrown in several battles, so that he 
was forced to negociate a peace. The negociation however 
was soon laid aside. 
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MeteFlus had very much broken the strength of the Nu- 
mid'ian king, before Ma'rius succeeded to the command. 
Having by his arts obtained the consulship, Ma'rius enjoyed 
the reputation of putting an end to the war. This man was 
the glory and the scourge' of B^me. He was b^n of poor 
parents, and inured from infancy to penury and toil. His 
manners were as rude as his countenance was forbidding. 

He was thus prepared, however, to become a great gen- 
eral. His statue was extracH'dinary, his strength inc<Hnpara<- 
ble and his bravery undaunt^. When he entered the country 
of Jugur^tha he Quickly made himself master of the cities 
that yet remained to the latter. 

Boc'chus king of Maurita'nia, at first assisted this prince, 
but feajring at length for his own crown, and understanding 
that the Ro'mans would be satisfied with the delivery of Ju* 
gur'tha into their hands, he resorted to this treacherous mea- 
sure, and the Numid'ian, dragged in chains to Rome, ex- 
perienced the fate above recorded. 

Sect. 5. After a short war with the Teu'- 
tones and Ciw/hriy of whom several hundred 
thousands were slain under Ma^'rius, the Rod- 
mans fell into a contention with the allied states 
of It^aly. This was called the Social War, and 
was entered into on the part of the states, with 
a view to obtain the rights of citizenship, 91 
years B. C. 

This war ended in an allowance of those 
rights, to such of the allies as should return to 
their allegiance. It cost the lives of 300,000 of 
the flower of It^aly, and was conducted by the 
ablest generals, on both sides. 

Sect. 6. Following this was the commence- 
ment of the Mithrida'tic War, 89 years B: C. 
SyVla, who had distinguished himself in the so- 
cial war, was appointed to the command of the 
expedition against Mithrida^tes, to the great 
disappointment of Ma^'rius. T^is measure was 
the foundation of those dreadful dissensions by 
which Rome became soon distracted. 
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Within the space of three years, SyHa great- 
ly humbled the power of Mithrida^tes, and at 
the expiration of that time returned to Rome, 
burning with revenge against his enemies, — 
M a^rius and his aceomplices. 

Mithrida'tes was a poweriiU, and warlike monarch, whose 
dominion at this time extended over Cappado^cia, Bithyn^ia, 
Thrace, Mac'edon, and all Greece. He was able to bring 
250,000 infantry into the field, and 50,000 horse. He had 
also a vast number of armed chariots ; and in his ports 400 
ships of war. 

The Ro'mans desired to attack him, and they wanted no 
other pretence, than his having invaded some of those states 
that were ander the protection of Rome. SyMa entered with 
spirit on the war, and soon had an oppc»tunity to acquire 
glory by his arms. 

This, general who now began to take the lead in the com- 
monwealth, belonged to one of the most illustrious families in 
Rome. His person was elegant, his air noble, his manners 
easy and apparently sincere ; beloved pleasure, but glory still 
more, knd fond of popularity, he desired to please all the 
wofld. He rose by d^ees into office, and soon eclipsed 
every othar commander. On this account he received the 
present appointment, in opposition to the claims of Ma'rius. 

In the course of the war, which had now commenced in 
earnest, Mithrida'tes having caused 150,000 Rodmans, who 
were in his dominions, to he slain in cdd blood, next sent his 
general Archela'us to oppose Sylvia* Archela/us, however, 
was defeated near Ath^ens, with the loss of an incredible 
number of his forces. 

Another battle Mlawed, by whsch the Rodman general re- 
covered all the countries that had been usurped by Mit^iri- 
da^tes, so that both parties desired a cessation of arms, Mith- 
rida'tes on account of his losses, and SyFla on account of his 
designs against Ma'rius. 

^ECT. 7. Before much progress was made 
in the Mithrida^tic war, the contention between 
Ma^rius and Sylia had begun, 88 years B. 0. 
SyFIa having been recalled from A^sia refused 
to obey the mandate of the senate, and found 
his army well disposed to support him. They 
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required their leader to mareh them to Rome. 
He accordingly led them on, and they entered 
the city sword in hand. 

Ma^rius and his partisans after some resist- 
ance fled from the city, and SyMa ruled for a 
time, in triumph. He soon returned, however, 
into A^sia, to finish the war he had undertaken. 
In the meantime the party of Ma^rius recovered 
strength, and he returning to It'aly, and joining 
his forces to those of Cin'na\ his zealous parti- 
zan, laid siege to Rome. The city he compel- 
led to absolute submission. 

After putting to death all whom they con&id* 
ered their enemies, they assumed the consulship. 
But Ma^rius, in a fit of debauch, died a few days 
after ; and Cin^na at no great interval follow- 
ed, having been privately assassinated. 

After Syria had entered Rome in anns, his object, witii 
the exception of a few vindictive measures, seemed to be to . 
give peace to the city, mad it was not until he had effected ' 
this object, as he sujf^posed, that he departed upon his expedi* 
tion against Mithnda^tes. By confining his efforts solely 
against Ma^rius he had, however, overlook^ z, fiHrmidabie 
rising opponent in Corne'lius Gin'na. 

This man, who was <^ noble extraction, ambitkms, bold, ' 
and enterprising, had suffici^it influence to raise an army 
with a view to contend against the supporters of Syl'k. Just 
at thi^ juncture Ma'rius, having escaped a thousand perils 
during his absence, returned, with his son, to the gates of 
Rome. An army of veterans and slaves, the latter of whom 
he had promised liberty, flocked to his standard, and burning 
with revenge, he entered Rome, having previously received 
the submission of the senate, 

Tri^ical occm^rences followed ; for senators of the trst 
rank were butchered in the streets, and every personal 
enemy which Ma'rius or Cin'na had, that could be found 
was put to death. In a month Ma'rius died, having satis- 
fied his two prevailing passions of ambition and revenge ; 
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and while Cin'na was preparing to meet Sylvia in arms, he 
perished in a mutiny of his own soldiers, by an unknown hand. 
Sect. 8. SyHa soon returned to It^aly vic- 
torious over his foreign enemy, and joined by 
Cethe^gus, Pom^pey, and other leaders, gave 
battle to those Rodmans who had been opposed 
to hira, and entirely defeated them. Rome now 
for the first time received a native master. A 
most dreadful massacre and proscription follow- 
ed, in which SyFla designed to exterminate 
every enemy he had in It^aly. 

The army opposed to SyFla was headed by young Ma'rius, 
son of Cai'us, and although it was more numerous than that 
of Syl'la, it was less united and disciplined. Several mis- 
fortoaes, however, happening to the forces of Ma'rius, they 
soon yielded. 

A large body of the Sam'nites who, ^t this time, were in 
the interest of Ma'rius, had carried the war to the gate of 
Rome. They were on the point of success, when Sylia met 
them, and a most obstinate contest ensued. Sylvia found 
(umself victorious. On the field of battle 60,000 of the van- 
quished and the victors lay promiscuously in death. SyMa 
now became undisputed master of his country, and entered 
^me at the head of his army, 

But he entered it to accomplish the purposes of the direst 
revenge. A long list of senators, and Ro'man knights, 
together with an unnumbered multitude, he caused to be put 
to death. This work of destruction he extended through- 
out the principal towns of It'aly. He permitted his soldiers to 
revenge their private injuries, and thus almost indiscriminate 
massacres took place. 

Sect. 9. Such violence, however, could be 
supported only by an increase of power. Ac- 
cordingly SyFla invested himself with the Dic- 
tatorship, thus designing to give an air of jus- 
tice to his monstrous oppressions. This dicta- 
torship commenced 82 years B. C, and lasted 
not quite three years. Rome was now begin- 
ning to settle into a despotism, having passed 
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through all the fo^ms af wonarehy, aristocracy, 
and democracy. From this time, though nom- 
inally a republic for a number of years, it never 
freed itself from the yoke of despotism. 

SyFla, as perpetual dictator, was without a 
rival in authority, and absolute master of the 
government. Every thing was done as he ex- 
acted. The least opposition aroused his ven- 
geance. The people saw nothing before them 
but the prospect of hopeless slavery, for, while 
they were amused with the show of their former 
government, SyMa took care that none but his 
own creatures should be elected to any office. 

It was at this crisis, however, that, contrary 
to all expectation, SyHa laid down the dictator- 
ship. The step was unaccountable, and the 
reasons of it have ever remained hidden from 
mankind. 

He retired in safety. Of all that great multitude which 
he had so often insulted and terrilSed, none were found hardy 
enough to r^roach or accuse him, except one young man 
who pursued him, with bitter invectives, to his own door. 

Sylia without replying to so low an adversary, turning to 
those who followed, observed, " That this fellow's insolence 
would, for the future, prevent any man's laying down an of- 
fice of such supreme authority." 

Retiring into the country, in order to enjoy the pleasures 
of tranquillity and social happiness, if such a wretch could 
enjoy either, he did not long survive his abdication, dying 
of a most filthy disease — a loathsome and mortifying object 
to human ambition. 

A little before his death he made his own epitaph, the 
tenor of which was, ** that no man had ever exceeded him 
in doing good to his friends, or injuries to his enemies." 

Syr'ia. 

Sect. 10. The affairs of Syr^ia, under the 
Seleu^cidee, or successors of Seleu'cus, to the 
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«nd of ttes period, were in a very unprosperous 
state. A succession of massacres and usurpa- 
tions took place, till the time of Tigra^nes, 
king of Arme^nia, whom the Syr^ians invited to 
reign over them, 85 years B. C Indeed Syr^ia 
existed in independence but a few years after 
the present peried, having been made a province 
of Rome soon after the commencement of the 
next succeeding period, viz. 64 years B. C. 

The foUowing are the Barnes, of some of the Seleu'cidae of 
the present era. The first was Deme'trius Nica'tor or the 
conqueror, who reigned five years, but was then confined to 
his [Ndaoe Ibr a long time. He afterwards recovered his do- 
mtnioDS, and reigned four years. 

Ailer him Try'phon usurped the sceptre, and reigned four 
years. He was at length killed by his own soldiers. 

Anti'oehus Side'tes, the eecoad son of Deme'trius So'ter, 
fiext ascended the throne of his ancestors. He made war 
against Jeru'salem and obliged it to capitulate, but he grant- 
ed the Jews a peace upon reasonable conditions. 

In attempting to recover all the provinces that belonged to 
the Syr'ian empire, of which Par'thia was one, he made war 
against Phraa'tes, king of Par'thia, but being obliged to 
separate his troops and put them into winter quarters, the in* 
ha^tants of the country resolved on their destruction, and 
massacred them all in one day. Including attendants, they 
amounted to 400,000 persons. 

After this prince were Sdeu'cus F, Anti'oehus Chry'jphus^ 
who reigned 29 years, Anti'oehus IX, who was slain by a s<m 
of Gry'phus ; and one or two others whose names need not 
be mentioned. 

The Syr'ians having suffered so long, and so severely, un- 
der the turbulent princes of the race of Seleu'cus, resolved 
to exclude them from the throne. This they accomplished 
by sending an embassy to Tigrdnts, and inviting him to 
accept of the sovereignty. 

Tigra'nes compHed with their request, and swayed the 
Syr'ian sc^re 18 years in perfect peace. Engaging after- 
wards in a war with the Ro'mans, Lucullus the consul, de- 
feated him and took the city of Tigranocer'ta 69 years B. C. 
15 
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After this, Anti'ochus AdeO^icus, a son of one of the for- 
mer kings of Syr'ia, was acknowledged as king by Lucul'lus, 
and reigned peaceably for the space of four years ; but at the 
expiration of that time, he was driven from the throne by 
Pora'pey, and Syr'ia was reduced to a Rodman province. 

Jews. 

Sect. 11. Pursuing the history of the Jews 
under the Ma&cabees^ it appears, that the bro- 
thers of Ju^das Mac^cabaeus, availed themselves 
of their advantages .with perseverance and suc- 
cess. By their exertions they established the 
independence of their country, and changed its 
republican government to a vigorous monarchy. 

John Hyrca'nuSj son of Simmon Maccabae'^uSy 
uniting in his person the offices of high-priest 
and generalissimo of the army, subdued the 
enemies of his country, ceased to pay homage 
to the kings of Syr^ia, firmly established his 
government, and is celebrated for his many val- 
uable qualities, 135 B. C. He reigned 28 years. 

His sons assumed the title as well as the 
power of kings ; and the high-priesthood re- 
mained in his family, though not in the person 
of the monarch. His descendants are distin- 
guished in the history of the Jew^ish nation^ by 
the appellation of the Asm&nean dynasty ^ which 
continued about 126 years. The independence of 
Jude^a was, however, drawing near to its close, 
an event which will be noticed in the succeed- 
ing period. 

Concerning Hyrcafnus it may be further recorded, that he 
seized on several of the defenceless cities of Syr'ia, and thus 
accomplished a complete deliverance of his nation from the 
oppression of Syr'ia. He also made some conquests, both in 
Ara'bia and Phcenlc'ia, turned his victorious arms against 
the Samar'itans and subdued Idume'a. At the time of his 
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deatli he had raised his nation to a considerable degree of 
wealth, prosperity, and happiness. 

Of, Aristobvflus one of &e sons that reigned after Hyrca'- 
nus, it is recorded that he caused his brother Antig'onus to 
be killed on^ suspicion of disloyalty ; that his mother claiming 
a right to the sovereignty by virtue of Hyrca'nus' will, was 
barWously starved to death, — and that her other sons were 
kept in close confinement. * * 

This tyrannical persecutor assumed the royal diadem, 
which had not been worn by any of his predecessors, and 
effected the conquest of Iture^a. His successes, however, 
were soon interrupted by sickness ; and the deep remorse he 
felt on account of the treatment of his mother, produced a 
vomiting of bloody which speedily closed his wicked life and 
reign. 

E'gypt 

Sect. 12. E^gypt, during this period, con- 
tinued under the rule of the PtotmuB'an dy- 
nasty. The nation increased in magnificence 
and consequence during the reigns of the PtoP- 
ennies. Their reigns, however, experienced 
many plots and insurrections, which arose be- 
tween the different states over which the princes 
had dominion. 

These states were so numerous, as at one 
time to include 33,333 well peopled cities. 

Of the first Plol'emy in this period, viz. Phys'con, we re- 
mark, that he was so called on account of his corpulency ; 
but the name which he assumed was Ever*getes, or the Ben- 
efactor. This was changed by his subjects into Kaker'getes. 
or the Evil Doer, for he was the most cruel, wicked, ana 
despicaUe of the PtoPemies who swayed the Egyp'tian 
sceptre. 

He murdered the child of his wife Cleopa'tra in his mo- 
ther's arms. He caused all perscms to be put to death who 
had lamented the fate of the young prince, and gave free 
permission to the foreigners who composed his guard, to 
plunder and massacre the inhabitants of Alexan'dria. That 
wealthy city was accordingly stript of its inhabitants, and re- 
peopled by strangers whom be had invited thither. 
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These and many other enormities jraak him among the 
most brutal of mankind. Ptoh^my Lathy'rus siicceeded 
Phys'con. His mothea* Cleopa'tea, however, contrived to de- 
throne him, and to place his brother Alexss^der on the 
throne. The latter retained (he title of king 18 years. 
After his death Lathy'rus reassumed the government. 

To Lathy'rus a most inhmnan action is attributed, in his 
war with the Jews, on a certain occasion. Having taken up 
his quarters after a victorious hatlie, in the neighbouring vil- 
lages of Jude'a, he caused all the jSranale and in^iot mhab- 
itants to be murdered, and their mutilated Hmbs to be put 
into boiling caldrons, as if he designed to make a repast ior 
his army. He wished to ins^ure the Jews with ternH' bf 
representing their enemies as i^nn^^s. 

Par'thia. 
. Sect. 13. Pak'thia continued, during this 
period to be governed by the Arsac^idce, or de- 
scendants of Arsa^ces. This empire, which 
was greatly extended at one time, and which 
under Mithrida^tes I, enjoyed the height of its 
grandeur, was soon afterwards considerably 
abridged. The principal sovereigns during 
this period, were Phraa'tes II, Artaha'nus Ii^ 
and Mithrida'tes 11. 

Phraa'tes II, when preparing to invade Syr'ia at a certain 
time, found himself under the necessity of fighting the 
Scyth'ians, whom he had called to his assistance agiincri 
Anti'ochus, and to whom he refused to pay the promised 
sum, on account of their not arriving bef<M:e the defeat of the 
Syr'ians. 

tay he enlisted all the Greek 
ti'ochus, were prisoners ; but 
id with cruelty during th^ 
ige ; and in the first engage* 
iS, and in conjunction witli 
Lt their army to pieces, ktUed 
x>untry. In this battle the 
/ians, which is their first ap- 
y records. They had previa 
ously been confined to their own country in their wars uad 
frausactions. 
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0ISTINaUISH£D CHARACTERS IN PERIOD IX. 

1 • Polyh'ivSj a learned historian who wrote 
the history of the Greeks and Rodmans. 

2. Apollodo'ruSj a Greek grammarian. 

3. LuciViuSf an early Rodman pbet. 

4« Ma^ritiSj a celebrated Rodman general and 
consul. 

5. 8yVla^ an able general, eminent for his 
success and cruelty in war. 

6. John Hyrca^nusj a liberator of the Jews 
and father of the Asmo^nean dynasty. 

1. Polyh'ius was a native of Arca'dia in Greece. He 
was initiated in the duties, and made acquainted with the 
qualifications of a statesman, by his father, the instructer of 
Philopce'men. He fought against the Rodmans in the war 
of Per'seus, but was t^dcen and brought prisoner to Rome, 
where he was befriended by the younger Scip'io. 

Polyh'ius acquired an intimacy with the powerful Rodmans, 
and was present at the taking of Car'thage and Numan'tia. 
Afler the death of Scip'io, he retired to Megalop'olis, where 
he died in his 82d year, about 124 years B. C. He wrote 
a universal history in Greek, divided into 40 books, which 
began with the first Pu'nic war, and finished with the con- 
quest of Macedo'nia, by Pau'lus. 

The greatest part of this valuable history is lost. Five 
books and numerous fragments remain. It is highly authen- 
tic and accurate. 

2. ApoUodo'rus flourished about 115 years B. C. He 
wrote a history of Ath'ens, besides other works. But of all 
his compositions nolhing is extant, except his Bibliotheca, a 
valuable work divided into three books. 

3. LuciVius was a Rodman knight born at Aurun'oa, and 
distinguished by his virtuous and inoQensive character. He 
is considered as the first great satirical writer among the Rod- 
mans, and indeed as the rounder of satire. He was^uperior 
to his poetical predecessors at^ome; and though Rewrote 
with great roughness and inelegance, but With muph fecility^ 
he gained many admirers. 

15» 
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Blackwell says that he was " a wiiter of such keenness of 
temper and flowing wit, as fitted him to strike out a new 
road, never trod by poet before." Some, however, admired 
faim beyond his r^ merits. Of SO satires which he wrote, 
nothing but a few verses reniain. He died at Na'pks in the 
46th year of his age. 

4. Ma'rius was born of obscure and illiterate parents, but 
became one of the most powerfiil and cruel tyrants, that lUme 
ever beheld during her consular government. He became 
seven times consul. He destroyed 3ie Ambro'sies, Teu'toaes, 
and Cim^bri, who were preparing to invade It'aly, and raised 
a civil war, to oppose the power of Syl'la, as has been nar- 
rated in this History. He died B. C. 86, after he had filled 
all Rome with blood. '^ 

Among the instances which are menttonedof hasfimaeas, 
this may be recorded. A swelling in the leg obliged him to 
apply to a physician, who urged the necessity of cutting it off. 
Ma'rius gave it, and saw the operation performed wittiont a 
distortion of the face, and without a groan. The physician 
asked the other, and Ma'rius gave it with ecpial composure. 

6. S^fla was the inveterate enemy of Ma'rius, between 
whom, as we have seen^ the most bloody wars were waged.- 
He was descended from a noble family, but was poor in 
early life. He afterwards became immensely rich. He first 
entered the army under Ma'rius, as quaestor, in Numid'ia, 
He afterwards had the administration of the Mithrida'tic war. 

In his wars with Ma'rius, Syl'la acted the tyraiit to a ter* 
rible extent, and the streets of Rome he filled with devasta* 
tion and blood. As perpetual dictator, he exercised the most 
absolute authority ; but at length abdicated and died at Pu- 
te'oli of a most loathsome disease, in his OOth year, 78 B. C. 
Mankind have never un4erstood the cause of h© abdication. 
He and Ma'rius both sought in their last sickness, to drown 
the stings of conscience, by continual intoxication. 

6. John Hyrca'nus was prince and high-priest of ^ Jews, 
after his father. He restored his nation ft) independence, 
from the power of Anti'ochus, king of Syr' ia, and died 106 
years B. U. He was illustrious by his virtues, as weH as by 
being the father of a race of princes. He was succeeded on 
the throne of Jude'a by a sou of the same name. 
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THE PERIOD OF ROMAN LITERATURE^ 



EXTESTBIirO rROM 



THE FIRST CAMPAIGN OF JULIUS C^SAR 80 YEARS B. C, 
TO THE NATIVITY OF JESUS CHRIST, OR THE COM- 
BIETfCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 

Bect. 1. Rome, at the commencement of 
this periodi had greatly extended its dominions, 
and was fast becoming a universal empire. 
Abroad the Rodmans triumphed — but at home 
their afiairs were in a melancholy and distract- 
ed state. The form of public liberty remain- 
ed, but the reality had principally departed. 
The civil dissensions of Ma^rius and SyMa had 
prostrated many of their most valuable institu- 
tions. 

Before these dissensions were brought to a 
close, a man began to appear on the stage, who 
was destined at length, to destroy the last 
remnant of the liberties of his country. This 
man was Ju^lius CtB'$a/r. ^In his first military 
enterprise^ 80 years B. C., in the si^e of My* 
tile'ne, under Thermus the praetor of A^sia, his 
bravery and talents were rewarded with a civic 
crown. 

Soon after this he returned to Rome to prose- 
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cute his studies^ and for a time refused all in- 
terference in the feuds which were then pre- 
vailing. Before he had finished his studies, 
however, he raised troops to repress the incur- 
sions of Mithrida^tes, and was successful in 
saving* or rescuing several of the eastern pro- 
vinces from his grasp. 

From this time, his ambitious views were too apparent, 
and in seeking office and popularity, he was but too success- 
ful. He had escaped with difficulty the proscriptions of 
Sylla, who was persuaded to let him live, though that tyrant 
dreaded Cse'sar's abilities. 

Cs'sar was descended from one of the first families 
in Rome, and had married a daughter of Cin^na. Hia 
powerful name and connexions he strengthened, by arts of 
the most consummate policy and address. His powers of 
mind were of the highest order, and he excelled in whatever 
branch of pursuit he enga|^ed.. 

He was in person slender, tall and delicate, and was re- 
puted to be the handsomest man iii Rome. He had a habit of 
running his finger under the nicely adjusted curls of his hetd, 
when he appeared in public^'assemblies : this led Cicero to re- 
mark, '* that one would hardly imagine that under such a fine 
exterior, there was hatching the destructidn of the liberties 
of Rome." 

Of his feats in war, and the important part he acted in 
the commonwealth, we shall have occasion to speak, in fol- 
lowing the order of events. 

Sect. 2. After the death of SyVla conten" 
tion broke out anew ; for the terror of his pow- 
er had created a short interval of a dreadful 
repose. 

Cafulus and Lep'idus settled their difficul- 
ties only by arms — and the War of Sert&riw, 
and the Servile War ensued. These, however, 
were safely terminated after a few years. The 
war of Serto^rius comm^nc^d 77 years B. -C. 
The Servile War commenced 73 years B, C. 
Xep'idus who was consul, wishing to annul all the acts 
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of&jVlBLf W49 of^iMoed by his eoUeague Cat'ulus. To carry 
his point he foand it necessary to use force, and accordingly 
he raised an army in his govetnment of Gaul, with which he 
approached, in hostile array towards Rome. 

Cat'ulos, to whom Pom'pey and his forces were joined, 
met him at the Milvian Bridge, two miles from Rome, and 
gave him battle. Lep^idus was entirely defeated, and esi* 
caping into Sardin'ia, soon died of grief His party, how* 
ever, did not expire with him. 

A mate dangerous enemy still remained in Spain. This 
was Serto'rias, a v^ersm s^^dier, who had been bred under 
Ma'rius, his equal in courage — ^his superior in virtue. Ban- 
ished from Rome by Sylla he had found a refuge in Spain, 
whither all who fled from SyMa's, cruelty resorted to him. 
Having gained the afiectioofli of its warlike inhabitants, he 
resisted, during eight years, the Rodman power. 

MeteFlus, and aftervi^ards Pom'pey, were sent to brin2 him 
to submission, but he often came off victorious, and was 
even threatening to invade Italy, when he was suddenly 
destroyed by the treachery of <Mae of his lieutenants. The 
f^etohed provinces of Spain quickly submitted to Pcnn^pey. 

The Servile War took its rise from a few gladiators, 
who broke from thehr feodbg-fichool at C^ua, and having 
drawn a number of slaves after them, overthrew the force 
that was sent i^ainst them, and from this success, their 
number soon increased to an army of 40,000 men. 

With this strength, and headed by Spar'tacus their gen- 
eral, th^ sustained a vigorous war of three years in the 
very heart of It'aly, and even talked of attacking Rome ; 
but Cras'sus, having assembled all the forces in the neighbor- 
hood of the capita], destroyed the greatest part of them, and 
among them Spar^tacus, fighting bravely to the last. 

Sect. S. The War which had been carried 
on against Miikrida^tes, and which SyMa had 
suspended by means of a peace^ was renewed 
about this time, 72 years B. C. This was one 
of the most important wars which the Rodmans 
ever waged. Mithrida'tes defeated the suc- 
cessor of SyHa, and contracting an alliance with 
Tigra'nes king of Arme'nia, began to be quite 
formidable to the power of Rome, 
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Lucul^lus, however, an experienced ^eneral^ 
was sent against hira, and defeated him m seve- 
ral engagements, with immense loss. Tigra^nes 
also felt the weight of the Rodman arm ; and 
both, doubtless, would have been obliged soon 
to sue for peace, had not Lucul^lus, by means of 
intrigue, been deposed from his commanf^ and 
Gla^brio appointed in his stead. 

After this, Mithrida^tes met with success 
again, till Pom'pey was appointed to take the 
command against this powerful enemy of Rome. 
Under the* auspices of this great general, the 
Rodman arms were completely victorious, and 
the war terminated about 63 years B, C, with . 
the death of Mithrida'tes. 

Mithrida'tes was the undaunted enemy of Rome daring 
$25 years. His resources in wealth and soldiers were great, 
and his l^rav^ry and talents were equal to his resources. The 
Ro'man general with whom he had finally to contend, wac 
an antagonist worthy of him, in every respect. Pom'pey 
had already become a favorite hero of the Rodman people. 

He had generally been successful in his military enter* 
prizes, imd in the commission which he had recently- re- 
ceived of managing the war against the pirates of the 
Mediterranean, he had shewn equal intrepidity and skill. 
Pleased with his success, the people had entrusted to him 
the sole management of the Mithrida'tic war, with i^ almost 
unlimited authority. 

His power would have rendered him extremely danger- 
bus to the liberties of his country, had he been an enemy to 
those liberties. But, though highly ambitious, he was rather 
desirous of glory than of dominion. He wished to be the 
iirst man in the state, smd for this reason entered into a 
contest with Oras'sus for the favor of the people, as he 
afterwards fought against Cae'sar, in behalf of the republic. 

In the Mithrida^tic war he manifested his qualities as a 
general. He first proposed terms of accommodation to 
Mithrida'tesf-But these were refused ; and the king, collect- 
ing an army from the wrecks of his former power^ w^ 
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about to carry this war into Arme^nia. Ib this project, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, and was obliged to flee. 

Pom'pey, nevertheless, overtook him before he had time 
to pass the Euphra'tes. It was then night, but being 
compelled to engage, it is sdd the moon shining from be- 
hind the Ro'man army, lengthei^d their shadows so much, 
that the archers of Mithrida^tes shot their arrows at these, 
mistaking the shadow for the substance. 

He was overthrown with great loss ; but he broke through 
the Ko'man army with a few hundred horse, and escaped. 
Here after wandering through the forests sevej:|Ll days, 
leading his horse, and subsisting on fruits which were found 
in his way, he met with a few thousand of his troops that 
had survived the engagement, who conducted him to one of 
his magazines, c<mtaining the treasures deposited to support 
the war. 

After this he sought aid from several princes ; but though 
he failed in this attempt, and though he was betrayed by his 
unnatural son, he stiU aimed at great designs, and even in 
the heart of Asia, he projected the invasion of the Roman 
empire. Upon being apprized of his intentions, a mutiny 
ensued which was promoted by his son. 

Being obliged to take refuge in nis palace, he sent to his 
son for leave to depart, with offers of the remnant of his 
kingd(Hn to him. The monster, however, denied this request, 
and sternly conveyed a message to the old man, intimating 
that death was now all that he could expect. 

This instance of filial ingratitude aggravated all his other 
calamities ; and he sought for his wives, children, and him- 
self a voluntary death. They all readily consented to die 
with their monarch, rather than to undergo the horr<»rs of 
a Ro'man captivity. ' 

Sect. 4. After defeating Mithrida'tes,Potn^- 
pey made very numerous and extensive con- 
quests^ setting up and deposing kings at his 
pleasure. He at length marched against Jeru^- 
salem, and after besiegiiig it three months, 
took it, — 12,000 of its defenders having lo^their 
lives. He then returned to Rome enjoying the 
most splendid triumph, that ever entered its 
gates, 61 years B. C. 
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Dari'nSj king of Media, and Anti^ochus, king of Syr^ia, 
were compelled to sabmit to the clemency of Pom'pey, 
while Phraa'tes king of Pai'thia was ohl^;«d to retire, and 
send to entreat peace. From thence, extending his cod- 
qnestfi over the Thvr^B'ans and Ara'bians, he reduced afl 
Syr^ia and Pon^tus into Rodman ^orinces. 

In his conquest of Jera'sakm after gratifying his ennoiitj 
with the holy things of the place, ke restored Hyrca^nus to 
Uie priesthood and government, and took Aristobu'lus with 
him to grace his Uiumph, This triumph lasted two days. 
In it wtf e exposed the names of 15 conqneied kmgdoms, 
800 cities taken, 29 cities repeqpled, and lOM castles 
brought to acknowledge the empire of Rome. 

The treasures that were brought home amounted to near 
30,000,0004 of our money ($ ;) and the trophies and other 
splendors of the procession, were such that the spectators 
seemed lost in t^ magnificent profusion. The glory, rather 
than the real pm&peniy of Rome was increased by these 
victoria. While Pom'pey and the Rodman arms were 
triumphant abroad, the city was near its ruin, by means of 
a conspiracy in its very bofiom. 

Sect. 5. Ser^gins CaValine^ a patrician by 
birth, at this time, (B. C. 64) plotted the down- 
fdX of his country. His object was to rise on its 
ruins to wealth and power ; and accordingly 
associating with him a number of ambitious, 
profligate characters like himself, he hoped to 
throw Rome and all It^aly into a state of tumult 
and insurrection, and to destroy the lives of the 
most distinguished of the citizens. 

But the vigilance of Cidero who was con- 
sul, frustrated this horrible project. Taking 
the necessary precautions he secured the con- 
spirators that were in Rome, and ordered them 
to execution according to law. Cat^aline who 
had %d, soon raised an army, and coming to 
battle with the forces of the republic, he was 
overthrown, and himself and his whx)le armjr 
were given to the sword. 
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Cic'ero, by his abilities, patriotism, and zeal 
for the public good, was raised to the most en- 
viable height of glory and renown. 

Sect. 6. Pom^pey, after his triumphal en- 
trance into Rome, sought to be the first man in 
the republic. His contention was more par- 
ticularly with Cras^sus, who, on account of his 
wealth, possessed an influence at this time next 
to that of Pom^'pey. Cge^'sar who was also as- 
piring after the same distinction, sought to ac- 
complish bis object by uniting these rivals* 

This union he brought to pass, and thus he 
avoided making himself an ehemy to either of 
them, and enjoyed the favour of both. From a 
regard to their mutual friend, Pom^pey and 
Crass^us agreed to a partition of power with 
CsB^sar, and thus was formed tbe First Trium/' 
viraUj B. C. 59, 

CsB^sar was chosen consul. He increased 
his popularity, by a division of lands among the 
poorer citizens, and strengthened his interest 
with Pom^pey, by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. The coalition between Pom^pey, 
Cras^st!S and Cte^sar constituted a power dis- 
tinct from the senate or the people, and yet 
dependent on both. It was exceedingly detri- 
mental to the public liberties. 

•Sect.. 7. Having divided the empire betweeh 
them, these three individuals prepared for their 
respective destinations. CaB^sar, however, pre- 
viously to his departure, had the address to pro- 
cure the banishment of Cic^ero from Rome, and 
thus removed one of the greatest obltacles to 
his career of ambition. He accomplished tnis 
16 
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object by means of his partizans, particularly 
Clo^dius, the tribune, 58 years B. C. 

The pretext for this base act, was the illegality 
of certain measures pursued in the suppression of 
Cat^aline's conspiracy. Through the interest 
of Pom^pey, however, Cic^ero was at length re- 
called from exile, with distinguished honovr. 

Cic'ero continued to be the watchful guardian of the few 
remaining liberties of his country. He was the greatest 
man of the Ro'mans, if not of all antiquity. His virtues 
were as conspicuous as his talents. He appeared, however, 
to have one foible, and that was vanity. He desired to unite 
in his character, incompatible qualities ; and to be thought 
not only the greatest orator, but the greatest jester in Rome. 

In his zeal for the public good, Cae^sar had reason to fear 
him. To procure his banishment from the city, he favoured 
the designs of Clo'dius, who was Cicero's inveterate enemy, 
and in this he was joined by Pom'pey. CloMius as tribune 
caused a law to be passed, importing that any who had con- 
demned a Ro'man citizen unheard, should himself be ban- 
ished. This/was designed to have a bearing on Cic'ero, in 
regard to his proceedings against Cat' aline. . 

Being impeached on this law, Cic'ero was banished 400 
miles from It'aly, his houses were ordered to be demolished^ 
and his goods set up for sale. In vain did he protest against 
the iniquitous sentence, the people had ungratefully forgot- 
ten their benefactor, and sixteen months did he spend in 
solitude and grief. He bore his exile with the greatest im- 
patience. * 

Pom'pey, who had concurred in the banishment of Cic'- 
ero, at length saw his mistake in the growing reputation and 
power of his rival, Cae'sar. To prop his own sinking for- 
tunes he needed the aid of Cic'ero, and interceding in his 
favour procured his recall to Rome, 57 B. C. 

Sect. 8. Cse^sar, who had the government 
of Transalpine Gaul and I Uyr^ia, nobly sustain- 
ed the military glory of his country, in the wars 
which h^ waged on its account. In Gaulj 
Ger^many and Brifdin, he spread the terror 
of his arms. His landing on the British isles. 
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and his success in subduing . the savage and 
hardy natives, is a memorable event in history. 

• His invasion of Brit^ain took place 55 years 
B. C; and his subjugation of a considerable part 
of the country was effected at two different 
times, in the course of one year, 54 B. C But 
the urgency of affairs at home, delayed the pro- 
gress of his arms in Brit^ain. 

Cae'sar, in the first year of his government subdued the 
Helve'tii, who had left their own country, and attempted to 
settle themselves in the more inviting regions of the Rodman 
provinces. Two hundred thousand of their number perish- 
ed. The Oer'mans with Ariovis'tus, at their head, were 
next cut off. The BeFgoe Ner^ii, the Cel'tic Gauls, the Sue'vi, 
and other warlike nations, were all successively brought 
under subjection. 

At length, urged by the desire of conquest, he invaded 
Brit'ain. But upon approaching the shores, he found them 
covered with men to oppose his landing, and it was not with- 
out a severe struggle, that the natives were put to flight. 
Having obtained other advantages over them, and bound 
them to obedience, he passed over to the continent during 
winter quarters, meditating a return in the spring. 

The absence of the conqueror inspired the Brit'ons, na- 
turally fond of liberty, with a resolution to renounce the 
Ro'man power. . But in a second expedition, Cae'sar so in- 
timidated them with repeated victories, that they no longer 
resisted in the plains, but fled to the forests. Here, how- 
ever, they were unsafe, and soon yielded to the necessity of 
suing for a peace. 

In the course of nine years this ambitious general and 
waster of human life conquered, together with Brit'ain, all 
that country which extends from the Mediterra'nean to the 
Ger'man sea. It is said that he took 800 cities ; subdued 
300 different states; overcame ^000,000 men, 1,000,000 
of whom fell on the field of battle, and the remainder made 
prisoners of war. Notwithstanding the plaudits of the world, 
how little glory was there in all this ! 

Sect. 9. The death of Cras^sus, vfrhich oc- 
curred in an expedition against the Par^'thians, 
53 years B. C, put an end to the Trium^virate^ 
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After this event, CaB^sar and Pom^pey, whose 
union was far from being sincere, began each 
to entertain the idea of supreme, undivided do- 
minion. Both were extremely powerful ; but 
Cae'sar had superior talents, and an invincible 
army devoted to his interests. The main body 
of the people also were in favor of C»^sar, who 
had won them by his liberality. 

The strength of Pom^pey lay in the favour of 
the consuls, and the good wishes of the Rodman 
senate ; and several legions were also at his 
coinmand. In attitudes so imposing, and with 
resources so vast, it is not surprising that, in 
those degenerate times, each should be en- 
couraged to expect the possession of supreme 
power. 

The contest for superiority was not long a 
contest of plans and feelings merely — it soon 
became a contest of blows. The result of this 
terrible civil war was disastrous in the extreme 
to Pom^pey and the republic. At Pharsa^lia in 
Thes^saly, Cae'sar and Pom^pey met in battle, 
in which Pom^pey was entirely defeated, with 
the loss of 15,000 men killed, and 24,000 taken 
prisoners, 48 years B. C. Being soon after in the 
power of PtoKemy king of E^gypt, to whom he 
had fled for protection, he was basely murdered. 
Near the expiration of the term of his government, Cae'sar 
applied to the senate to be continued in his authority. This 
application the senate refused. Cae'sar then determined to 
appeal to arms for what he chose to consider as his right. 
Having, by the sanction of an oath, engaged the services of 
his army in his favour/he began to draw towards the confines 
of It'aly, and passing the Alps with his third legion, stopped 
at Raven'na, fi-om whence he wrote a letter to the consuls, 
declaring that he was ready to resign all command, if Pom'- 
pey would shew equal submission. 
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But the senate being devoted to Pom'pey, was determined 
to deprive him of his command, and consequently passed 
a decree, by which he was to be considered an enemy to th« 
commonwealth, if he did not disband his army within a limit- 
ed time. 

Cae'sar, nothing at all intimidated or deterred from his pro- 
ject, marched his army to the Rufbiean, a small river which 
formed the boundary between It'aly and Gaul. This bound- 
ary the Rodmans considered as sacred, and not to be passed 
with impunity, since they had solemnly devoted to the infer- 
nal gods, and branded with sacrilege and parricide, any per- 
son who should presume to pass it, with an army, a legion, 
or even a single cohort. 

At this spot, he for a moment hesitated, as if profoundly 
impressed with the fearful consequences which must result 
from the step he was about to take. His misgivings however 
subsiding, he said to one of his generals, " the die is cast," 
and putting spurs to his horse, he plunged in, and with his 
soldiers soon gained the opposite shore. 

Terror and indignation seized the citizens of Rome, as 
the news of this transaction reached their ears. Pom'pey 
was not in sufficient force to meet the enemy, and according- 
ly quitted the city, and led his soldiers to Cap'ua, where he 
had two legions; From that place he passed over at length 
into Macedo'nia, followed by the consuls, and a large body 
of the senators. At the same time he caused levies to be 
raised over both It'aly and Greece. 

In two months, Cse'sar having made himself master of all 
It'aly, entered Rome in triumph, to the great joy of most of 
the people. He secured to himself the supreme authority 
and the public treasures ; and having made profession of re- 
spect for the citizens and liberties of Rome, and adjusted 
the concerns of the city, he left it in a few days,. and set out 
to take the field against his enemies. 

The lieutenants of Pom'pey having possession of Spain, 
Cae'sar marched directly thither, leading his army again over 
the lofty Alps. In the course of 40 days he subdued the whole 
country, and returned victorious to Rome, where, during his 
absence, he had been nominated dictator. He was soon 
after chosen consul also. His dictatorship he relinquished 
at the expiration of eleven days. 

In the meantime, Pom'pey's preparations were such as 
became the crisis which was approaching. H^e had received 
16* 
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from the Bovereigos of the East, very eoosiderable st^lies 
as well as the assurances of their friendship. He was mas- 
ter of nine Ital'ian legions, and had a fleet of 500 large ships, 
under the conduct of an experienced commander. 

The nobles and most distinguished citizens of Rome, 
flocked daily around his standard ; and he had at one time 
above 200 senators in his camp, amon^ whom were the great 
names oi Ci&ero and Ca'to. Pom'pey's party glorying in 
their numbers and strength, were confident of success. 

Cie'sar with a courage bordering on rashness, immediately 
sought his rival and desired to bring him to an engagement* 
Near Dyrrachium the opposingarmies were so situated that 
it became necessary to fight. The result was by no means 
decisive, though it was fevoraWe on the whole t» Fom'pey> 
who afterwards led his troc^s to Pharsa^lia. 

Previously to this encounter, a circumstance took place, 
disj^aying liie lofly spirit of Cae'sar. For the purpose (^ has- 
tiling the arrival of a reinforcement, he conceived the design 
of passing over to Brundu^sium in the night, by embarking 
in a fisherman's boat at the mouth of the river Ap'^is. This 
he accordingly did with great secrecy, having disguised him- 
self in the bsibit of a slave. 

When they had rowed off a considerable way, the wind 
suddenly changed against them — the sea began to rise in 
biUows, and the storm increased to an alarming d^ree. The 
fish^nnan, who had rowed all night with extreme labour, was 
often inclined to put back, but was dissuaded by his passenger. 
At length, however, he conceived himself unable to proceed, 
and yet he was too distant from land to hope for making good 
his retupi. 

In this moment of despair he was about to give up ^ate 
oar, and coinmit himself to the mercy of the waves, when 
Cae'sar discovering himself, commanded ,him to row boldly — 
" Fear nothing," cried he, ** you carry Cae'sar and his for- 
tune." The fisherman was encouraged to proceed, but the 
wind finally forced them to make for land, and return. 

Soon after the affair at Dyrrach'ium, the hostile armm 
found themselves on the jJains of Pharsa'lia. C©'sar invi- 
ted, and provoked a battle, by all the arts in his power. Pwn'- 
- pej had secured an advantageous situation, and it was by 
the artifice of decamping and inducing the enemy to follow 
him, that Ca&'sar drew him from it. 

When Qse'sar perceived the effect of his stratagem, with 
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joy in his countenance he informed his soldiefB that the hour 
was come, which was to crown their glory, and terminate 
their fatigues. His forces, however, were much exceeded 
by those of Pom'pey, who led an army of 45,000 footmen, 
and 7000 horse, while the ttoopB of CcB^sar did not number 
more than 23,000 men, only 1000 of whom were cavalry. 
But they were better disciplined than those of Pom'pey. 

Awful was the moment of meeting. The armies were 
both Ro'man, mingled indeed with foreigners, and the 
first in the world — the leaders were consummately brave, and 
the interest at stake was the dominion of Rome. Every 
heart was fired and every arm nerved. The generals both 
addressed their armies previously to the engagement, and 
urged them to sustain the reputation of their ancient bravery. 

The battle commenced on the part of Ce'sar. But the 
cavalry of Pom^pey were too numerous for their adversaries. 
Cae'sar's men were forced to retire. Their general had 
foreseen this result, and had made the requisite disposition 
of his forces. Six cohorts in reserve, who had been order- 
ed to discharge their javelins at the faces of Pom'pey's 
cavalry were, at this crisis, brought up to the engagement. 
The single circumstance of the manner of their fighting 
determined the fate of the battle. Pom'pey's cavalry who 
consisted of th^ younger part of the Rodman nobility, valued 
themselves upon their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the 
face, more than a wound in the body. They were there- 
fore frightened from the field by the unususd inode of attack, 
and thus the day was lost to Pom^pey and the republic. 

The loss of Ca3'sar was inconsiderable, 200 men only 
being slain. His clemency towards his vanquished enemies, 
deserves to be noticed. Most of the prisoners be incorpo- 
rated with the rest of his army, and to the senators, and 
Roman knights who fell into his hands, he gave liberty to 
retire wherever they pleased. The letters which Pom'pey 
had received from several persons wlio wished to be thodght 
neutral, he committed to the flames without reading them, 
as Pom'pey had done upon a former occasion. 

Cae'sar followed up his victory with the greatest energy, 
and after Pom'pey's flight instantly pursued him. He did 
not however overtake him alive. Pom'pey had been destin- 
ed to suffer the extremity of misery. His fall was from the 
summit of power to the most abject dependence, and it was 
as sudden as it was terrible. Escaping from the field of 
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battle, and wandering along the beautiful vale of Tem'pe 
in the greatest agony of mind, he finally found the means 
of sailing to Les'bos, where he had left his wife Cor- 
neiia. 

Their meeting was tender and distressing to the last de< 
gree. The news of her reverse of fortune had caused Cor- 
nelia to faint, and for a considerable time life appeared to be 
extinguished. At length recovering herself, she ran quite 
through the city to the sea-side. Pom'pey received her 
without speaking a word, and for some time supported her 
in his arms, with silent anguish. When words found their 
way, the tenderest expressions of affection and grief were 
mutually uttered. 

But it became necessary to flee, and sailing to the coast of 
E'gypt, they sought the protection ofPtoPemy whose father 
had formerly found in Pom'pey a benefactor. The minis- 
ters of the king wishing to court the favour of Cae'sar, 
basely proposed to receive and then murder their guest, as he 
approached the shore. This diabolical counsel , prevailing, 
Achil'las, and Septim'ius, the latter by birth a Ro'man, were 
appointed to carry it into execution. 

Accordingly, in the very sight of Corne'lia, as Pom'pey 
arose to go ashore, supporting himself upon his freedman's 
arm, Septim'ius stabbed him in the back ; when the warrior 
perceiving what would be his fate, silently resigned himself 
to it, at the same time muffling his fkce with his robe. 

The freedman of Pom^pey, after the people Had retired, 
found the means of burning the body of his master, from 
which the head had been separated, and over the tomb, the 
following inscription was afterwards placed : ** He whose 
merits deserve a temple, can now scarcely find a grave." 
Cae'sar soon reached E'gypt ; but the head of Pom'pey, which 
was immediately presented to him, and from which he turn- 
ed his face in horror, informed him, that he had now nothing 
to fear from a man who had so lately contended with him 
for the empire of the world. 

Sect. 10. War was Cse^sar's element. He 
found an occasion of gratifying his ruling pas- 
sion in E'gypL In a contest between Ptolemy 
and his sister Cleopa^tra, he interposed in be- 
half of the latter, arid at length brought E'gypt 
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under the Rodman yoke, 48 B. C. In two years 
after he subdued Pharna^ces king of Pon^tus. 

Cleopa'tra, though sister to Ptol'emy, was nevertheless 
married to him, and both jointly held the throne. The 
ambition of Cleopa'tra prompted her to aspire after undi- 
vided authority. The charms of her person were unequal- 
led, and conquering even the conqueror of the "world, they 
engaged him in a war which was alike easy and de- 
sirable. After the reduction of E'gypt, Cae'sar, forgetful of 
the respect due to his character, abandoned himself to 
pleasure in the company of Cleopa'tra. 

From such a course, however, he soon broke off, for hear- 
ing of the revolt of Phama'ces, son of Mithrida'tes, who 
had seized upon Chal'cis and Arme'nia, he bent his way 
thither. In the battle of Ze'la, he signally chastised the 
offending monarch. *' I came, I saw, I conquered," is the 
expressive language in which his report was conveyed to the 
Ro'man senate. 

Sect. 11. Leaving the scene of conquest 
in the East, Cae^sar hastened to Rome, where 
bis presence was greatly needed. An^tonifj who 
acted as his deputy, had created disturbances 
which Cae^'sar only could quell. It'aly was di- 
vided, and the party of Pom^pey was yet ex- 
tremely formidable. Cse^sar, however, soon re- 
stored tranquillity to Rome. 

But at this time the two sons of Pom^pey, 
with Ca'to and Soip'iOy were in arras in Africa, 
assisted by Ju^ba, king of Maurita^nia, thither 
CsB^sar hastened, and at Thep^sus meeting them 
in battle, overthrew them with little or no loss 
on his side. Scip^io, in attempting to escape 
into Spain, fell among the enemy, and was slain. 
Ca''to, confining himself in Uti^ca, at first thought 
of resisting the victorious Cae'sar ; but finding 
his followers irresolute, he deliberately put an 
-end to his own life. 

This event finishing tlie war in Africa, Cse^sar 
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returned in triumph to Rome, 45 years B. C. 
By an unparalleled display of magnificence and 
by unbounded liberality, he courted and obtain- 
ed the favour of the great body of the people. 
Almost every honour and title were conferred 
upon him. He was styled father of his country, 
was created perpetual dictator, received the 
title of emperor, and his person was declared 
sacred. 

The story of Ca'to is deeply tragical. This extracu-dinarj 
man displayed as once the firmness and the deprarity of 
human nature. When he found it in vain to attempt 
to* animate his soldiers against Cse'sar, he resolved to die. 
After supping cheerfully, he came into his bed-cbamber, 
where he laid himself down, and with deep attention, read 
some time Pla'to's Dialogue on the Imiportality of the 
Soul. 

Perceiving soon that his sword had been removed from 
the head of his bed, he made inquiries respecting it of his 
domestics : but while he was like toobtain no satisraction torn 
them, his son, who had caused it to be taken aWay, entered 
with tears, and besought him, in the most humble and 
affectionate manner, to change his resolution ; but receiving 
a stern reprimand, he desisted from his persuasions. 

His sword being at length handed to him, his tranquillity 
returned, and he cried out, *' Now am I master of myself." 
He then took up the book again, which he read twice over, 
and fell into it profound sleep. Upon waking, he made 
some inquiry of one of his freedmen, respecting his friends, 
and then shutting himself up in the room alone, he stabbed 
himself: but the wound not being immediately mortal, with 
a most ferocious resolution, he tore out his own bowels, and 
died, as he had lived, a stoic. By this deed he has black- 
ened his character, to all futurity. 

Sect. 12. The state of ajffairs in Spain call- 
ed Cae^sar again into that country, 45 years 
B. C. Two of the sons of Pom^pey were in 
arms, and it was not without severe fighting 
that Cse^sar subdued the remnant of his enemies 
in Spain. He returned to Rome to receive new 
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demonstrations of the almost slavish homage 
of its citizens. 

Finding himself at length in peace, he turn- 
ed his attention more than ever to the improve- 
ment of the empire. He affected great mode- 
ration in the enjoyment of his power, though 
he was evidently eager of its acquisition. He 
however turned it to a good account. He made 
no discriminations between his friends and foes : 
he was liberal alike to both. He adorned the 
city with magnificent buildings, undertook to 
level several mountains in It^aly and to drain 
the Pon^tine marshes, improved the navigation 
of the Timber, reformed the calendar, and me- 
ditated distant conquests. 

Sect. 13. His brilliant course, however, was 
destined shortly to end. He was suspected of 
aiming at royalty ; and though many of the 
people felt greatly obliged by his clemency and 
munificence, yet they detested the name of 
King. This circumstance urged 60 of the 
senators, who were actuated by the love of 
liberty, though some of them seemed to have 
been impelled also by private resentment, to 
league together with 9 view to deprive him of 
his life. This they accomplished in the senate 
house on the ides (15th) of March, in the 56th 
year of his age, 44 B. C. 

Cse'sar enjoyed all the power of a monarch ; and though 
he might, in the first instance, have ambitiously sought it, yet 
it was conferred, or allowed by the free consent of the 
people. But the name of king was not to be endured. 
The particular occasion of envy or alarm atnong the friends 
of liberty, was the neglect on the part of Cae'sar of rising 
firom his seat, when the Senate was conferring upon him 
some special honours. 

From that time it began to be rumoured that he was 
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i^NHit to take the tide of kmg. Whether sooh was his 
parpose cannot now be determined, though it cannot be well 
conceived why be should desire that empty honour when he 
possessed the reality. The conspiracy which was formed 
against him, was headed bj Brutus and Ckis'sius^ the one 
hu friend — the otha his enemy. Bra^tns owed his life to 
the clemency of Cse'sar, whom the latter spared at the battle 
of Pharsa'lia ^ and he was not destitute of a strong personal 
attachment to the dictator. 

The conspiracy which had been formed, happened in 
some way or other to be known by two or three individuate ; 
but the means taken to apprize Cae'sar of it, failed. As he 
proceeded to the senate, on the day agreed upon by the 
conspirators, a slave hastened to carry him information, but 
could not come near him for the crowd. Artemido'rus, a great 
philosopher, who had discovered the whole plot, delivered 
him a memorial, but Cas'sar gave it with other papers, to one 
of his secretaries, without reading it. 

As soon as he had taken his place, the conspirators came 
near him under pretence of saluting him, and Cim'ber, 
who was one of them, pretending to sue for his brother's 
pardon, approached in a suppliant posture, and so near as to 
take hold of the bottom of his robe, which prevented Cae'sar 
from rising. 

This was the signal agreed on. Cas'ca, who was behind, 
stabbed him, though slightly, in the shoulder. Cas'sar in- 
stantly turned n^undand wounded him in the arm. However, 
the conspirators were now all in action and surrounded bim. 
He received a second stab in the breast, while Cas'sius 
wounded him in the &ce. Still he defended himself with 
great vigour, rushing among them and throwing down such 
as opposed him, till seeing Bru'tus who had struck a dagger 
in his thigh, he yielded himself to his fate, first exclaiming 
to his friend, in a subdued and languishing tone, '^ And yon, 
too, my son!" 

He fell covered with his robe before him, and {Merced with 
23 wounds. 

The character of a despot and conquerer, as such, is "to 
be detested. Gae'sar enslaved his country, and waded to do- 
minion through rivers of Uood. His elevation cost the lives 
of 1,200,000 human beings. We may be permitted to ex- 
press our abhorrence of such conduct, and to regret tbat 
transcendant talents (for such he possessed) should have 
been perverted to so bisise a purpose. 
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The darkness of tfais picture is however relieved hy some 
lines of light — if it virere not so, Cae'sar virould have been a 
monster. Besides the splendid endowments of his genius, he 
was distinguished by liberality, clemency and modesty. He 
always spared a vanquished enemy ; and perhaps no despot, 
in his personal feelings and private character, was ever more 
aniiable. How punch then is it to be lamented, that such 
qualities should have been united to an insatiable ambition ! 

Sect. 14. The death of C<£fm,T produced an 
unheard of crisis in human affairs. There 
was no longer any tyrant, yet liberty was ex- 
tinct ; for the causes which destroyed it kept it 
from reviving. The senate and people mutually 
distrusted each other. There was a very gene- 
ral feeling of sorrow and indignation among 
the latter at the murder of Cae^sar, nor could the 
senate at all mitigate or repress it. 

Mark An^tony, a man of consummate military 
talents, but profligate in the extreme, exposed 
the bleeding body of Cae^sar in the forum. This 
sight, together with the bloody robe, produced 
an electric effect on the multitude, which was 
heightened to an excessive degree, by means of 
an artful and inflammatory harangue delivered 
by An^tony on the occasion. The conspirators 
were obliged to flee the city in order to save 
their lives. 

At this juncture, (43 B. C.) a second trium- 
mrate was formed, consisting of An^tony, al- 
ready mentioned, Lep'idus who was immensely 
rich, and Octa'viv^j afterwards surnamed Au- 
gus^tus, who was CaB'sar's grand nephew and 
adopted hein This was a most bloody trium- 
virate. As they divided the supreme authority 
among themselves, by poncert, they stipulated 
17 
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that all their respective enemies should be de- 
stroyed, though those might happen to be the 
best friends of each associate who was required 
to sacrifice them* 

Lep^dus gave up his brother Pau'las to the vengeance of 
one of his colleagues. An^t<Hiy permitted the proscription of 
his uncle Lu'cius ; and Augus'tus to his eternal infamy, 
sacrificed the great Cic'ero. Three hundred senators, and 
2000 Ro'man knights, besides multitudes of woithy citizens 
were included in this horrible proscription. 

Sect. 19. The conspirators were not suffer- 
ed long to escape the vengeance of the friends 
of CsB^sar. Octa^vius and An^tony now marched 
against them in Thrace, where they had a for- 
midable army of 100,000 men, commanded by 
Bru^tus and Cas^sius. An engagement took 
place at Philip'pi, 42 years B. C, which de- 
cided the fate of the empire. It was won by 
OctaVius and An^tony, or rather by An^tony 
alone, for Octa^vius was destitute not only of 
military talents, but even of personal bravery. 

The death-blow was now given to Rodman, 
liberty. The republican party was entirely 
subdued, and Bru^tus and Cas^sius, its leaders, 
escaped the hands of their enemies, only by a 
voluntary death. 

The loss of the battle at Philip'pi by the republicans, wa« 
occasioned principally through the hasty despair of Cas'sius. 
Bru'tus on his part, had been victorious,— pas'sius had suf- 
feired a severe loss, but would have been relieved by Bru'tus, 
had he not ordered himself to be killed in the meantime, in 
consequence of having mistaken a body of Bru'tus's cavalry 
Who was approaching him, for that of the ei^my. 

When Bru'tus was infcH-med of the defeat and death of 
Cas^sius, he seemed hardly able to restrain the excess of his 
grief for a man, whom he called "the last of the Ro'mans." 
He bathed the dead body with his tears. An'tony offered 
him battle on the ensuing day; but it was the policy of Bro'- 
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tuft to delay, and even to attempt to starve his enemy ; he 
probably might have done it. 

The soldiers of Bru'tus, however, urged a battle, nor 
would they submit to a refusal. After a respite of a few days 
Bru'tus took the field. He fought with the resolution to 
conquer, but some unhappy movement of a part of his troops 
turned the fortune of the day, and all was lost. He followed 
the fate of Cas'sius. 

Retiring out of the way of the enemy, with Stra'to— his 
master in oratory, he requested the latter to put an end to his 
life. After much solicitation Stra'to reluctantly assented, 
and averting his face, presented the sword's point to Bru'tus, 
who threw himself upon it, and immediately ei^pired. 

Octa'vius being sick at this time, took no part in the bat- 
tle of Philip'pi. Indeed his presence, had it been afforded, 
would have been of little service to the combatants, since he 
possessed neither skill nor courage. He had, however, 
gained a large share of popularity with the Rodman people, 
partly on account of his name, and his relationship to Cae'- 
sar, and partly on account of his personal appearance, and 
accomplishments. These were in the highest degree pre- 
possessing. 

He was destined, as will soon appear, to be much more 
successful than the other Trium'viri, and even at length to 
place himself at the head of the empire. 

Sect. 16. The power of the Trium^viri be- 
ing established upon the ruins of the common- 
wealth, they began to think of enjoying the 
homage to which they had aspired. Lep^idus, 
however, was soon deposed and banished. An^- 
tony took his way to the East, where, at Ath^ens, 
he spent some time in philosophic retirement, 
and afterwards passed from kingdom to kingr 
dom, attended by a crowd of sovereigns, exact- 
ing contributions, and givin^|||iyay crowns with 
capricious insolence. While OctaMus, with 
consummate art, was increasing his favour with 
the people by his munificence, and contriving 
the means of attaining to supreme power. 
It may be necessary to observe here, that there were pro- 
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perly four individnals at this period, who were the masters of 
the Rodman empire. Some time after the formatioii of the 
second trium'viri, Sex'tus Pom'pey, son of Pem'pey ihe 
Great, was admitted to a share of the authority and posses- 
ions of the state, in connexion with the trium'viri. 

An occasion of war soon occurring, Octa'vius had the 
good fortune to defeat Pom'pey in a naval engagement, 
through the skill and intrepidity of Agrip'pa, his friend and 
associate in war. This event occurred af2 years B. C. Au- 
gustus had now no competitor for the empire of the worlds 
save Mark An'tony. 

Sect. 1 7. An'tony having summoned Cleo- 
pa'tra, queen of E^gypt, to answer for her disaf- 
fection to the Rodman cause, was caught in the 
toils of love by* the artifices of the beautiful 
queen. In his infatuation he forgot ambition 
and empire, in devotion to the object of his 
guilty passion. Octa^vius saw in this madness 
the presage to his ruin. 

On Cleopa^tra, her lover had lavished the 
provinces of the empire, for which he was de- 
clared a public enemy, and as for her sake he 
had divorced OctaMa the sister of Octa^vius, 
the latter embraced the opportunity, which he 
had eagerly desired, of declaring war against 
him. 

An immense armament, principally naval, (the 
land forces being merely spectators,) came to 
an engagement near A&tium on the coast of 
Epi^rus, 31 years B. C. The conflict was de- 
cisive. Cleopa^tra who attended An^tony, de- 
serted him with4||ir galleys, in the midst of the 
engagement. 

Such was his infatuation, that he immediately 
followed her, leaving his fleet, which, after a 
contest of some hours, yielded to the squadron 
of Octa^vius. The conqueror pursued the fugi- 
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tiv:e8 to E^gypt ; and the infamous Cleopa^tra 
proffered terms to Octa^vius, including the sur- 
render of her kingdom and the abandonment 
of An^tony. 

After un unsuccessful attempt at resistance, 
An^'tony anticipated his doom by falling on his 
sword. Cleopa^'tra also, soon after saw fit to 
frustrate the design of OctaVius, which was to 
carry her in chains to Rome as an ornament to 
his triumph, by seeking a voluntary death. 

OctaVius was now left without a rival, with 
the government of Rome in his hands. E^gypt, 
which had existed a kingdom from immemorial 
ages, from this time became a province of Rome, 
30 years B. C. 

The story of Cleopa'tra will be briefly told under the his- 
tory of E'gypt for this period. An'tony, her lover, had few 
superiors in war, and he was the idol of his army. He was, 
however, profligate in the extreme, and his infatuated con- 
duct in relation to the Egyp'tian queen, while it shewed the 
native strength and tenderness of his passions, has imprinted 
an indelible stain on his character as a hero. His weakness 
in this respect was the cause of his ruin, and prevented the 
acquisition of universal empire, which he might perhaps have 
otherwise obtained. 

In the struggle between An'tony and Octa'vius, the 
strength of the East and of the West were arrayed against 
each other. An'tony's force composed a body of 100,000 
foot, and 12,000 horse ; while his fleet amounted to 500 ships 
of war. The army of Octa'vius mustered but 80,000 foot, 
but equalled his adversary in the number of his cavalry ; 
while his fleet was only half as large as An'tony's ; but the 
ships were better built and better manned. : 

The fortune of the day in the battle of Ac'tium, was de- 
termined by the flight of Cleopa'tra with 60 galleys. Yet 
with this diminution of the fleet, and with the abandonment 
of it by An'tony himself, it fought with the utmost obstinacy 
for several hours, till partly by the conduct of Agrip^pa, and 
partly by the promise? of Octa'vius, it submitted to the con- 
17* 
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^eror. The land forces of An'toQy soon fiiQowod ike ex.* 
ample of the navy, and yielded to Oc^Vius without s^king 
a blow. 

Sect, 18. The Rodman empire had now be- 
come the largest which the world had ever 
iseen ; and Octa^vius, now named Augus'tus, 
holding the principal offices of the state, was, iiir 
effect, the absolute master of the lives and for- 
tunes of the Rodman people. During a long 
administration he almost effaced the memory 
of his former cruelties, and seemed to consult 
' only the good of his subjects. 

His reign constituted the era of Rodman taste 
and genius, under the auspices of Macse'nas, 
his chief minister, who was the most eminent 
patron of letters recorded in history. 

Seventeen years before the close of his life 
and reign, according to the true computatioo, 
(not the vulgar era,) our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ was born in Jude^'a — an event more 
important than any other that ever took place 
in our world. 

Augas'tus pursued a pacific course, and restored order to 
the state. During the period of his administration of the 
government, the temple of Ja'nus, which was shut only at the 
prevalence of general peace, was closed hr the first time 
since the commencement of the second Pu'nic war, and only 
the third time from the building of Rome. It was (Nrecisely 
at this happy and singular crisis of Human afitdrs, that the 
birth of our Messed Saviour happened. 

The administration of Augus'tus was however fatal to lib- 
erty ; though that circumstance itself tended to general tran- 
quillity, since the corruption of manners required the most 
absolute restraint. By masterly strokes of polioy he united 
all interests and reconciled all differences. He disguised 
bis new despotism, under names familiar and allowed by Uiat 
constitution, which he had destroyed. 

He claimed to himself the title of Emperor to preserve aup 
thority over the army ; he caused himself to be created 2W- 
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hme, to mwiage the people ; and Frmct of the Seiuae to 
govern that body* A^r he had fixed himself in the govern- 
ment, he long hesitated whether he should restore to Rome 
its liberty^ or retain his present situation. The examples, 
and the differing fortunes of Syl'la and Cse^sar were before 
him, and operated on his hopes and fears. 

Disclosing his feelings to Agrip^pa, who had assisted him 
in gaining the empire, and to Maecenas his principal minis- 
ter and adviser, the former suggested the WisdcMi of his 
resigning it — ^the latter dissuad^ him from taking such a 
step. The opinion of Mac^'nas, as it was on the whde 
BAore agreeable to Augus^tus, was followed, and perhaps man- 
kind have little reason to regret it, considering what was the 
awful corruption of the tin^s. 

Through the counsels of this great mkiister, Augus'tus 
fostered learning and the arts to the highest degree, and 
specimens of human intellect then appeared, which have 
rarely been equalled among mankind. Genius enjoyed all 
the rewards and all the consideration that it could claim. 

The auth(»ity which Augus'tus usurped, he, from policy, 
accepted only for a limited period, sometimes for ten, and 
sometimes for only five years ; but at the expiration of the 
term, it was regularly bestowed upon him again. 

His situation, which was above all equality, generated vir- 
tues to which, in all probability, he was naturally a stranger. 
He sometimes condescended to plead before the proper 
tribunals, for those he desired to protect, for he suffered the 
laws to have their proper course. One of his veteran soldiers 
entreated his protection in a law-suit. Augus'tus taking little 
notice of his request, desired him to apply to an advocate. 
*' Ah !" replied the soldier, " it was not by proxy that I 
served you at the battle of Ac'tium." 

This reply pleased Augus'tus so much, that he pleaded his 
cause in person, and gained it for him. 

He was so affable that he returned the salutations of the 
meanest person. One day a person presented him with a 
petition, but with so much awe that Augus'tus was displeased 
with his .meanness. " What friend," cried he, " you seem 
as if you were offering something to an elephant, and not to a 
man : — ^be bolder." 

A part of his long reign of more than 40 years b^ongs to 
modem history, but we may here speak of it as entire. 
During the whole of it he cultivated the arts of peace. The 
wars yi^hich were carried on in the distant provinces aimed 
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rather at enforoiog sabaiissiaD, than at extending domiiuoa. 
He was however successful in almost all of them. The de- 
feat of his general, Va'rus, in Ger'many, was the most serious 
disaster which he experienced. The choicest troops of the 
empire constituted the army of Va'rus, and they were en- 
tirely cut off in the forests of that country. 

In his domestic life Augustus was less happy and fortu- 
nate, than as master of the Rodman people. His wife Liv'ia, 
was an imperious woman, and controlled him at her plea- 
sure. Her son Tibe'rius, who at length succeeded to the 
empire, possessed a suspicious and obstinate. temper, and 
gave him so much uneasiness that he banished him for five 
years at a distance from Rome. But his daughter Ju^lia, by 
his former wife, afflicted him more than all the rest, through 
her excessive tenderness. The very court where her father 
presided, was not exempt firom her debaucheries., 

Augus^tus.lost a favorite son who, it is supposed, was taken 
off by poison, lest he should supplant Tibe'rius. The empe- 
ror was oflen heard to exclaim, " How happy should I have 
been had I never had a wife or children !" He died during 
an absence from Rome at No'la, of a dysentary, in the 76th 
year of his age, afler reigning 41 years, 14 A. C. 

Sect* 19. Little i»to be said, separately, of 
the history of other nations during this period, as 
they were mostly swallowed up in the Ro^maa 
empire. We can notice only two or three, and 
these are very much blended with the Rodman 
history, being included in the number of the 
Rodman provinces before the end of the present 
period. First Jude'a comes under review. 

Jiidt'a. 

The Jews at this time were ruled by the sa- 
cerdotal and royal family of the Mae^cabees, un- 
der the title of the Asmo^nean dynasty^ but they 
were in the last stages of their independent ex- 
istence. When Pom^'pey came to Jeru^salem 
to settle the affairs of Jude^a, he restored Hyr^ 
ca'nu% with the title of Prince of the Jews, and 
conferred the government of the country on 
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Antij/ater^ an Idu^mean proselyte, 63 years 
B. C 

In the civil wars between CaB'sar and Pom'pey, the former 
sent Aristobu^lus, whom Pom'pey had carried captive to 
Rome, into Jude'a, to engage the Jews in his (Cffi'sar's) 
cause^ but he was poisoned by his enemies. At the same 
time Pom'pey ordered his son Alexan'der to be beheaded. 
Sect. 20. After one other revolution in the 
person of Hyrca^nus, the family of the Hero'- 
dtans was seated on the throne of Jude^a. 
Her^od, called the Great, son of Antip'ater, 
was declared king of that country, by a decree 
of the Ro^'man senate, 37 years B. G. His 
reign was splendid, but distinguished by a sin- 
gular degree of profligacy. 

Some time after his establishment on the throne, Her'od, 
ill order to please Mariam'ne the daughter of Hyrca^nus 
whom he had married, appointed her brother Aristobulus, 
High Priest ; but perceiving that he was much beloved by 
the Jews, he caused him to be drowned while bathing. After 
the battle of Ac'tium he went to Rhodes to meet Augus'tus, 
who confirmed his title of king of Jude'a. Upon his return 
he condemned to death his wife Mariam'ne, and her mother 
Alexan^dra. 

Pr<Mn this hour his life was a continual scene of misery 
and ferocity. At the instigation of his third son, he senten- 
ced to death Aristobu'lus and Alexan'der, his children by 
Mariam'ne, and the next year Antip'ater himself experien- 
ced the same fate. His last moments also were stained with 
the blood of the children of Beth'lehem and the neighbor- 
hood, whom he ordered to be slain, in the hope that the 
infant Jesus Christ would fall among them. 

Egypt. 

Sect. 21. The family of the Lag^idae, con- 
tinued to rule E^GYPT. Alexander II, was on 
the throne at the commencement of this period. 
Cleopa^tra was the last sovereign. The interme- 
diate sovereigns were Ptolemy Aule^tes, Bere''- 
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nice, and Ptol^emy Dionys^ius, who reigned for 
a time jointly with Cleopa^'tra. 

With the death of this queen ended the 
family of the Lag^idae, after having ruled in 
E^gypt about 294 years. E^gypt was now redu* 
ced to a Rodman province, and governed by a 
Pree^'tor sent thither from Rome, 30 years B. C 

Ptol'emy Donys^ius, was 13 years old at the time of his 
father's death, by whose will he was nomiuated to the suo- 
cession, od condition of his marrying his sister Gleopa'tra 
then 17 years of age. The Ro'mans were appointed guar- 
dians of these children. Cleopa'tra married her brother, 
and they reigned jointly, till, dissatisfied with the Ro'man 
ministry, she retired to Syr^ia and Pal^estine, where she rais- 
ed an army, and advanced under the walls of Pelu'sium, to 
give battle to the ministers of her husband. 

At this moment, as we have before learnt, Pom'pey, van- 
quished at Pharsa^lia, took refiige in Alexandria, and was 
assassinated by order of Ptol'emy. Ju'lius Cae'sar, pursuing 
his rival, arrived soon afterwards, and endeavored to com- 
promise the differences between the king and the queen. 
For a short time they were reconciled, but Ptol'emy, renewing 
the war not long afterwards, was defeated and drowned in 
the Nile. 

Cleopa'tra then married her youngest brother, a boy of 
eleven years of age, and already affianced to his sister Arsin'- 
oe. Him however she soon poisoned, 43 B C. ; and assumed 
the sole government. After the arrival of Mark Antony, in 
Egypt, and his captivation by Cleopa'tra, her character be- 
came still more remarkable for corruption. The beauties of 
her person were incomparable ; and in polite learning, in 
brilliancy of wit, and in tunefulness of voice in her conver- 
sation, she was as irresistible as in her personal charms. 
These qualities joined to an extreme profligacy of manners, 
rendered her one of the most dangerous foes to virtue that 
ever lived. 

When summoned to present herself before Antony for the 
first time, her appearance was so splendid and fascinating, 
that the Ro'man warrior rather 'adored than judged her. 
Every decoration was employed to heighten the most consum- 
mate loveliness of features, and gracefulness of motion. Hol^ 
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ing An'tony in the chains of a base passion she ruled him at 
ber pleasure. 

The profusion of riches displayed at her feasts was aston- 
ishing. An^tony holding the wealth of plundered provinces, 
-with his utmost efforts could not equal the queen in the 
sumptuousness of her entertainments. It was at one of these 
feasts that the incident mentioned by Plin^y occurred. 

Cleopa'tra, having laid a considerable wager that she could 
expend more than 50,000/. upon one repast, caused one of 
the pearls that she wore in her ears, which was valued at the 
above named sum, to be dissolved in an acid, and then swal- 
lowed it. She was then preparing to melt the other in a 
similar manner, but some one had the address to divert her 
from her design. 

After the battle of Ac'tium, Octa'vius used every effort to 
secure the person of the queen, and to effect the death of 
An'tony, by her means. He promised her his protection 
and friendship if she would kill him. This she peremptori- 
ly refused to do, but consented to deliver his person, and the 
kingdom of E'gypt into the enemy's hand. 

An'tony, who had before meanly sought his life of Octa'- 
vius, opening his eyes to his danger, and to the perfidy of 
Cleopa'tra, at first made some faint and ineffectual attempt 
at resistance, and then in his fury attempted to avenge him- 
self of the queen. She, however, eluded his purpose by 
taking flight to a monument, which she had erected for. her 
safety, and gave out a report that she had killed herself * 

Upon this news An'tony forgot his resentment — his former 
affection rushed into his heart, and his cup of calamity wag 
full. He resolved to follow her example, and die a Rodman 
death. At the moment he had fallen upon his sword, the 
news of the queen's death was contradicted, and An'tony 
weltering in his blood, and still breathing, consented to be 
carried to see the queen. 

After being pulled up to the top of the monument where 
Cleopa'tra was, by means of ropes let down and fastened to 
him, a scene of anguish and affection was presented which 
can scarcely be conceived. Suffice it to say he died in her 
arms, bedewed with her tears, and almost stifled with her 
caresses. 

The queen, though at length taken by Octa'vius, and appar- 
ently secured by the strict guard which he placed over her, 
found an opportunity of poisoning herself by means of an asp, 
which she applied to her arm, the sting of which instantly 
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threw her into a falal lethargy. In such a miseraUe end 
were these victims of guilt involved. 

Par^thia. 

Sect. 22. Under the Arsac'idae, Par^thia 
continued to enjoy some consequence during* 
this period. Its principal sovereigns were 
Phraa'tes Illy Oroides I and Phraa'tes TV. 

Oroides I, was no sooner on the throne, than he was at- 
tacked by Cras'sus, the Rodman consul, to whom Syr'ia was 
allotted in the partition of the provinces of the empire be- 
tween him, Cae'sar, and Pom'pey, 53 B. C. The Par^thian 
armies were commanded by Sure'na, a general of extraordi- 
nary wisdom and valor. Cras'sus b^ing led by the king of 
Edes'sa into a barren country, his army was completely de- 
feated, and himself taken and killed. 

Oroides jealous of Sure^na's glory caused him to be put to 
death soon after, and entrusted the command of his army to - 
Pac'orus, his own son, who made great conquests in several 
countries, but who was soon after defeated and killed by 
Ventid'ius the Ro'man general. Oro'des overwhelmed with 
grief, became insane ; but having recovered in some degree, 
he associated his eldest son Pl^aa'tes, his partner in the 
throne. ^ 

The infamous wretch first attempted to poison his father, 
but that only curing him of the dropsy, he stifled the old x 
man in bed, and murdered all his brothers. When Ai^gus'- 
tus came into A'sia, he obliged Phraa^tes to restore the en- 
signs taken firom Cras^sus and afterwards from An^tony, and 
to deliver four of his sons as hostages. Divine Providence 
punished him in a remarkable manner, as he was killed by a 
conspiracy of his concubine and his own son, 13 A. C. 

DISTINGUISHED CHAEACTERS IN PERIOD X. 

1. Lucre^tiw, a Roman didactic |^et 

2. Ju^lius CaefrnTj a successful warrior and 
elegant writer. 

3. Ci&eroy the prince of Ro^naan orators and 
philosophers. 
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4. CatulHus, a Rodman epigrammatic poet. 

5. SaVlustf the first philosophical Ro^'raan 
historian. 

6. Var^rOy the most learned of the Ro^'mans* 

7. Corne^lius Ne^pos, an eminent Ro^'man 
historian. 

8. Vir^gilj the prince of Rc/man poets. 

9- Hor'acCj the greatest of the Rodman lyric 
poets. $ 

1. Lucre* tins ^ was early sent to Ath'ens, where he studied 
philosophy. He embraced the tenets of Epicu'rus. In his 
poem of the Nature of Things, he is the advocate of atheism 
and impiety, and earnestly endeavours to establish the mcHlall- 
ty of the soul. His masterly genius and unaffected elegance 
are, however, every where conspicuous. 

He wrote Latin better than any man ever did before him, 
and had he lived in the polished age of Angus' tus, he would 
have been no mean rival of Vir'gil. He wrote his poem 
while he laboured under a delirium occasioned by a philtre, 
administered by means of the jealousy of his wife or mistress. 
He died, some say he destroyed himself, in his 44th year, 
about 54 B. C. 

2. Ju'lius CcB^sar was the son of Cai'us CsB'sar, who was 
descended from Ju'lius, the son of iEne'as : in his 16th 
year he lost his father ; and Syl'la, aware of his ambition, 
endeavoured to remove him ; his friends, however, interceded 
and obtained his life ; but SyVla warned them to be upon 
their guard against that loose-girt boy, alluding to C»'sar's 
manner of wearing his tunic or coat loosely girded ; ** for 
in him," said he, '* are many Ma'riuses." 

He procured many friends by his eloquence, and obtain- 
ed the office of high-priest ; after passing through different 
dignities, he was sent governor into Spain ; and, upon his 
return, being elected consul, he entered into an agree- 
ment with Pom'pey and Cras'sus, that nothing should be 
done in the state without their joint concurrence. After 
his consulship, he had the province of Gaul assigned him ; 
which, with wonderful conduct and bravery, he subdued in 
10 years, carrying the terror of his arms also into Ger'many 
and Brit'ain, till then unknown to the Ro'mans. 
18 
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Pom'pey now became jealous of his power, and induced 
the senate to order him to lay down his command ; upon 
which, he crossed the river Ru'bicon, the boundary of his 
province, and led his army towards Rome, Pom'pey and all 
the friends of liberty fleeing before him. 

Having subdued It'aly in sixty days, Cae'sar entered 
Rome, and seized upon the money in the public treasury : 
he then went to Spain, where he conquered the partisans 
of Pom'pey under Petrei'us, Afra'nius, and Var'ro ; and, 
at his return was created dictator, and soon after consul. 
Ipeaving Rome, and going in search of Pom'pey, the two 
hostile generals engaged on the plains of Pharsa'lia ; the ar- 
my of Cae'sar amounted only to 22,000 men, while that of 
Pom'pey amounted to 45,000 ; but the superior generalship 
of the former prevailed, and he was* victorious. 

Making a generous use of his victory, he followed Pom'pey 
into E'gypt, where he heard of his murder, and making the 
country tributary to his power, he hastened to suppress the 
remainder of Pom'pey 's party in Africa and Spain. Tri- 
umphing over all his enemies, he was created perpetual dic- 
tator, received the names of imperator and father of his 
country, and goterned the people with justice. His en- 
grossing all the powers of the state, and ruling with absolute 
authority, created general disgust ; a conspiracy was there- 
fore formed against him, by more than 60 senators, the chief 
of whom were Bru'tus and Cas'sius. He was stabbed in the 
senate house, on the 15th of March, B. C. 44, in the 56th 
year of his age ; he at first attempted to make some resis- 
tai^ce but seeing Bru'tus, his intimate friend, among the con- 
spirators, he submitted to his fate, and, covered with 23 
wounds, fell at the foot of Pom'pey's statue. 

Cae'sar is perhaps the most distinguished character in his- 
tory. His talents in war and literature were equally great. 
Amidst his military enterprises he found time to be the au- 
thor of many works, none of which remain except seven . 
books of commentaries or memoirs of his wars ; these are 
much admired for their elegance, as well as correctness 
of style. He spoke in public with the same spirit with 
which he fought, and had he devoted himself to the bar, 
would doubtless have rivalled Cic'ero. 

3. Mar'cus Tul'lius Cic'ero was the father of Lat'in elo- 
quence and the greatest orator that Rome ever produced. 
He was the son of a Ro'man knight, and having displayed 
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promising abilities, his father procured for him the most 
celebrated masters of his time. He served one campaign 
under Syl'la, and returning to Rome appeared as a pleader 
at the bar, where the greatness of his genius, and his supe- 
rior eloquence, soon raised him to notice. 

Having passed through the lower honours of the state, he 
was made consul in his 43d year. Cat aline, a profligate 
noble, with many dissolute and desperate Rodmans, conspir- 
ed against their country ; but all their projects were baffled 
by lus extreme vigilance; Cat'aline was defeated in the 
field ; and Cic^ero, at Rome, punished the rest of the con- 
spirators with death. 

He received the thanks of the people, and was styled the 
father of his country and the second founder of Rome ; but 
his refusal to agree to the arbitrary measures of Cae'sar and 
Pom'pey, caused him to be exiled ; he did not bear his ban- 
ishment with fortitude ; and was overjoyed when, afler 16 
months' absence, he was restored with honour to his country. 
After much hesitation, he espoused the cause of Pom^pey 
against Cae'sar ; and when the latter was victorious at Pharsa'- 
lia, Cic'ero was reconciled to him, and treated with great 
humanity ; but ae a true republican, he approved of Cm'Bwr^s 
murder, and thus incurred the hatred of An'tony, who wish- 
ed to succeed in power. 

Octa'vius, afterwards called Augus^tus Cae'sar, An'tony, 
and Lep'idus, having formed a third triumvirate, agreed on 
a proscription of their enemies ; Octa'vius struggled two 
days to preserve Cic'ero from the vengeance of An' tony, but 
at last gave him up ; in his attempt to escape, he was overta- 
ken by a party of soldiers, who cut of his head and right 
hand, and brought them to An'tony ; this happened B. C. 
43, in the 64th year of his age. 

He is to be admired, not only as a great statesman, but as 
an orator, a man of genius, and a scholar, in which united 
character he stands unrivalled ; his conduct was Cair from 
that of a patriot, and he is frequently accused of tiibidity. 

4. CatuVlus wasapoetofVero'na, whose compositions are 
die offspring of a luxuriant imagination. He directed his 
satire against Caesar, whose only revenge was to invite the 
poet, and hospitably entertain him at his table. CatuMus 
was the first Rodman who imitated with success the Greek 
writers, and introduced their numbers among the Lat^ins. 

Though the pages of the poet are occasionally disfigured 
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with indelicate esjpressioiis^ the whole is written with gieftt 
purity of style. He died in the 48lii year of his age, B. C. 40. 

5. SaPlust was educated at Rome, and made hiBsself 
known as a magistrate, in the office of qua&stor apd consul. 
He was a man of depraved and licentious manners. He 
married Teren'tia, the divorced wife of Cic'ero, and hence 
the immortal hatred between the historian and orator. 

Of his Rodman history little remains ; but his narrative of 
the Catalina^rian coni^iracy, and the wars of Jugur'tha are 
extant. 

His descriptions, harangues, &^. are animated and correct, 
and the author is greatly commended for the vigour of his 
s^tencea. He died in his«5l8t year, 35 B. C. 

6. Var'ro wrote 300 volumes, which are aU lost, except a 
treatise, De Re Rustica and another De Lingua LioHna. 
The latter he wrote in his 80th year and dedicated to Cic'ero* 
In the civil wars, he was taken by Cs^sar and proscribed, 
but escaped. His erudition and extent of informaticm were 
matter of wonder to Cic^ero and St Augus^tine. He died 
in his 88th year B. €. 28. 

7. Come'lius Ne'pes enjoyed the patronage of Augus^tos. 
He was the intimate friend of Cic^ero «ki»i At'ticus. He 
possessed a moat^eHcate taste and lively disposition. He 
composed several works, but his lives of illustrious Greeks 
are all that remain. He has ever been admired for.the clear- 
ness and precision of his style, and the delicacy of his expres-* 
aions. He died 25 years B. C. 

8. Vir'gil was born at Andes, a village near Man'tua, about 
70 years B. C. Having lost his farms in the distribution of 
lands to the sddiers of Augus'tus, after the battle of Philip'*- 
pi, he repaired to Rome, where he bbtuned an order for the 
restitution of his property through the interest of Mec©'nas. 
When he showed this order to the centurion who was in pos- 
session, he nearly kiUed Vir'gil, . and he only escaped by 
swimming across a river. 

Virgil, in his BucoHcs or Pastorals, celebrates the praises 
of his illustrious patrons. He undertook his Oear'gics in 
order to promote the study of agriculture ; and the design of 
the ifi'neid is thought to have been to reconcile the Ro'- 
mans to a monarchical government. 

By his talents and virtues he acquired the friendship of 
the Emperor Augus'tus, and the most celebrated personages 
of his time. He died at Brundu'sium, in the 51st year of 
his age, B. C. 19, leaving his immense possessions to his 
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friends^ and was buried in the neighbourhood of Na'ples, 
vhere his tomb is still to be seen. 

9. Hor^ace was born at Venu'sia ; his father, although 
poor, took him to Rome when a boy, and educated him with 
great care. At the age of twenty, he went to Ath'ens to 
study philosophy, and then, with the rank of military tri- 
bune^ attended Bru'tus to the civil wars.' In the battle of 
Philip'pi he saved himself by flight, and returned to Rome. 

Finding his father dead, and Ws fortune ruined, he applied 
himself to writing verses ; and his talents soon recommen- 
ded him to the protection of Vir'gil, Mecffi'nas, and Augus'- 
tus, with whom he afterwards lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and friendship. He died in the 57th year of his 
age, B. a a 
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GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, POUTICS, RELIGION, MILI- 
TARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS, ARTS, LI11EiRATURE» MlW- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, SOCIETY, &c. 

OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 



Antedilwoian World. 

The few notices which the Bible has transmitted to us, 
respecting the Antediluvian world, being mostly confined to 
the moral history of its inhabitants, leave us greatly in the 
dark in respect to its physical and geographical facts, the 
state of the arts, political institutions, and similar subjects. 
We are here chiefly guided by analogy, and conjecture. 

Sect. 1 . Surface of the ^artk.— The earth's 
surface there is reason to believe, at that period, 
differed somewhat from its present state. Con- 
cerning this subject, however, there are different 
opinions. We incline to that which supposes 
that there were not those inequalities in the sur- 
face of the earth, which now appear — at least 
in so great a degree, and that it was thus more 
uniformly adapted to the purposes of culture, 
and to the support of its inhabitants. 

The opinion of Dr. Bur^net, that the primitive earth was 
no more than a crust investing the water contained in the 
abyss, looks specious. This crust breaking into i mumera- 
ble pieces, at the time of the deluge, would naturally sink 
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dormm amidst tiie mtss of waters, to rarioos depths, and thus 
cause the moantains and valleys which now exist. 

The convulsions occasioned by that terrible event, would 
naturally disfigure the earth's surface in a measure, and ren- 
der it less pleasant as the abode of human beings. Indeed 
the moantains and hiUs, the valleys and f^ains, in many in- 
stances, appear as if they had b^en shaped and fashioned by 
some •' war of the elements.'* Their form and appearance 
are precisely such, as we should conjecture would be produ- 
ced from the force of the retiring waters, in vg^t eddies and 
Mrhirlpools. 

Sect. 2. The Seasons. The Seasons might 
have been different from what they are at 
present. Conjecture has assigned to the Ante- 
diluvian world but one season, and that an 
" eternal spring.^* This would be the fact, if, as 
some philosophers suppose, the plane of the 
earth's orbit was then coincident with that of 
the equator. They now make a considerable 
angle with each other, and this alteration is 
concluded to have ta^en place at the time of 
the deluge. Besides^ the variety of the seasons 
k never mentioned in scripture, till after the 
flood. 

On this supposition an ingenious, but fanciful French 
writer,* has accounted for the production of the deluge itself. 
He imagines, that in consequence of this change, whatever 
might b^ its cause, the vast masses of ice which had collect- 
ed for ages in the cold regions of the globe, being acted upon 
more immediately by the heat of the sun, suddenly melted, 
and overflowed the earth. 

Sect. 3. Population and Longevity. Noth- 
ing can be determined with certainty respecting 
the extent of population. Some imagine that 
it was very great, far exceeding what it is at 

{)resent. This is inferred from the surprising 
ength of men's lives, and from the numerous 

♦ St. Pierre. 
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generations that were then contemporary. But 
nom various circumstances, the probability is, 
that it was much smaller, and that mankind 
were not widely diffused over the earth. 

If any thing on this subject may be ascertained or fairly 
oonjectured, from the discoveries of geology, the opinion of 
Cu'vier, agreat adept in that science, is probably correct, viz. 
that previously to the last considerable convulsion of our 
globe, the human race inhabited only some narrow districts. 
It is well known that while shells, fossils, and the bones of 
animals have been found in the earth's surface, in great 
abundance, thus exhibiting the ruins of the deluge ; few or 
BO human remains have been discovered, under such circum- 
stances. 

If these latter exist, they must be in some circumscribed 
parts of the earth, such as A'sia or Africa, where the labors 
of the geologist have not been so particularly bestowed, or 
they may lie buried under some mass of waters. Of course 
the population of the antediluvian must have been mostly 
confined to those quarters of the globe, or to one of them. 

The longevity of the antediluvians was remarkable. The 
contrast, in this respect, of that age of the world and the pre- 
sent times is so great, as to have given rise to many conjec- 
tures assigning the cause or causes of their longevity. We 
need not interest ourselves in these conjectures, as nothing can 
be known with certainty, except it may be remarked that the 
air immediately after the flood, was most likely much con- 
taminated and rendered unwholesome. 

How far this circumstance should have affected the pris- , 
tine constitution of the human body, thus shortening the 
life of man in successive ages, down to the present common 
standard, is left to the curious to inquire. If there were no 
physical causes of this change, God could have effected it 
without them. It is his own record that the life of man was 
abridged. 

Sect. 4. Religion. In regard to the relig- 
ious rites of the primeval race of men, it can 
only be affirmed, that they offered sacrifices, 
both of animals, and of the fruits of the earth. 
The Sabbath, we know, was instituted immedi- 
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ately after the creation, and it i« not tikely that 
its observance was ever vt^hoUy discontinued. 

The descendants of Seth, the son of Ad^am, were for some 
time distinguished by their worship of God and observa- 
tion of religious rites, wh& those of Cain were notorious 
for their irreligion and profligacy. These Uved separately 
till intercourses by marriage were formed between them; 
and then the pure religion and morals of the descendants of 
Seth were corrupted, and the whole world became alienated 
firom God. 

Sect. 5. ArU and Sciences. These must 
have been cultivated in a degree, and in some 
of their branches might have been more than 
we are aware. If we consider that human life 
was several hundred years in extent^ there was 
space for vast improvements in those arts and 
sciences that were once discovered. It is much 
to be doubted^ however, whether many of them 
were known* 

The last generation of Cain's line found out 
the art of working metal ; and music seems to 
have been invented about the same time. A 
knowledge of agriculture, architecture, and 
perhaps of astronomy, was possessed. 

Some suppose that man, in the infancy of the world, was 
aided by inspiration ; but even if left to the ordinary opera- 
tion of his faculties, he might have been no stranger to 
knowledge and mental improvement Still, from the difficul- 
ty of originating knowledge, and from the vices of the ante- 
diluvians, their probable devotion to gross sensual pleasures, 
they seem not to have been as extensively acquainted with 
the more intellectual objects of human pursuit, as their de- 
scendants were a few ages after the flood. 

We have some accounts, though not from an authentic 
source, of discoveries made in astronomy by the posterity of 
Seth. These discoveries, it is said, were engraved on two 
pillars, the one of brick, and the other of stone. The latter, 
it is affirmed, existed after the deluge, and remained entire 
in the time of Jose'phus, that is, nearly a century after Christ. 
If this were a fact, it is singular that no other memorial of 
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theii; intellect should have appeared. It is here giyen^ how- 
ever, as it is found, on historic record. 

Sect. 6. Govemnunt On the topic of 
government, there is hardly a foundation for 
conjecture. The most probable, is the patri- 
archal form of government ; that is, the gov- 
ernment which was held by the heads of sepa- 
rate families. A number of these might perhaps 
combine, and place themselves under the direc- 
tion of some cbmmon ancestor. This is the 
most natural form of government, and indeed 
DO mention is made in the Bible of kingly- 
authority, until after the deluge. 

Still, as some suppose, this form of government might have 
been set aside by tyranny and oppression , and the change 
would probably take place, much sooner among the descend- 
ants of Cain, than those of Seth. It is thought that after 
the union of the families of Cain and Seth, all mankind con- 
stituted but one nation, divided into several disorderly associa- 
tions, and living in a state of anafchy, which circumstances 
would have hastened the progress of wickedness. 
-^Sect. 7. Commerce. The intercourse of 
the antediluvians might have been easy, be- 
cause they probably lived contiguous to each 
other. Yet it is evident that they had no idea 
of navigation, for had vessels been in use, some 
families might have escaped the disasters of 
the flood, besides that of No^ah. 

It is likely that there was not that necessity for commerce, 
as there has been since. For this opinion, reasons might be 
given, but the subject is not sufficiently important. 

Assyr^ia^ {including Bahyl&nia.) 
Sect. 8. Extent and Cities. Assyr^ia gen- 
erally comprehended the territory lying between 
Arme^nia, Bab^ylon, Mesopota^mia, and Me'dia. 
The Assyr^ian dominion, at times, extended 
over many parts of A'sia ; its capital was Nin'-^ 
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er>eh on the Ti'gris, built by Ash^ur. The 
country is now called Curdis^tan. 

Nin'eveh was built on a very spacious plain. It was 15 
miles in length, 9 broad, and 47 in circumference, according 
to Diodo'rus Sic'ulus, and Stra'bo. On the walls, which 
were 100 feet high, three chariots could pass together ; they 
were defended by 1500 tpwers, each 200 feet Wgh. From 
the number of infants which it contained, as mentioned in 
the book of Jo'nah, it is computed that the inhabitants 
amounted to more than 600,000, at that time. 

Its situation is indicated as some suppdie, by vestiges on 
the*Ti'gris, opposite Mo'sul, retaining the name of Ni'no. 

Buhylo^niay which united to Assyr^ia at 
length, was made up principally of Mesopota^- 
mia, the modern Diar^bec. Its capital, Bab^y- 
larij at length the capital of the whole empire, 
was bisected by the Euphra^tes^ from N. to S., 
and formed a square, whose sides subtended 
the four cardinal points. The city stood on a 
large plain. Its walls were in thickness 87 feet, 
in height 350 feet, and in compass 60 miles. 
These were drawn about the city in an exact 
square. 

As a more particular description of Bab' y Ion it may be 
stated, that on each side of this great square were 25 gates 
of solid brass. Between every two of these gates were three 
towers ; four others were at the corners ; and three more 
between those on the corners and the gate on either side. 

The other parts of the city, some of which we will describe^ 
corresponded with the magnitude of the walls. The streets, 
bridge, quays, the lake, ditches, canals, palaces, and hanging 
gardens, and above all the temple of Beius, were so many 
wonders. From the 25 gates ran as many streets, in straight 
lines, so that the whole number of streets was 50, crossing 
each other at right angles. There were also four half streets, 
round the four sides of the city, next the walls, each of them 
200 feet wide ; the rest being about 150 feet. 

The whole city was thus cut into 676 squares, each of 

• which was two and a quarter miles in circumference. Round 

these squares, on every side towards the street, stood stately 
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houses three or four stories high, with large sfiaces between 
them, and the areas within the squares filled up with yards, 
gardens and pleasure grounds. 

The celebrated hanging gardens were composed of seve- 
. ral large terraces, one above the other. The ascent from 
terrace to terrace was by stairs ten feet wide, and* the whole 
pile was sustained by vast arches, strengthened by a massy 
wail of great thickness. C>n the tops of the arches were first 
laid prodigiously large fiat stones. Over these was a layer 
of reeds mixed with bitumen, upon which were two tiers of 
bricks, closely evented together with plaster. The whole 
was covered with thick sheets of lead upon which lay the 
mould of the garden. This mould wats so deep that the 
largest trees might take root in it, and covered with these 
and other plants, and every variety of fiowers, nothing could 
be conceived more grand and picturesque. 

The Temple of Se'Ius^ at its foundation, consisted of a 
square, each side of which was a fiu^ong in length. It ceo* 
sisted of eight towers, built one above another, decreasing 
gradually to the t<^, and was a fiirlong in height. 

Sect. 9. Government and Laws. The gov- 
emment both of Assyr^ia and Babylo^nia was 
strictly despotic, and it» sceptre hereditary. 
The whole centered in the person of the king ; 
all decrees issued from his mouth ; he even af- 
fected the power, and claimed the worship 
which belonged only to the divinity. 

The great conquerors of the East always courted retire- 
ment, as being too glorious to be beheld by vulgar eyes. 
Thus they contrived to keep in subjection a number of na- 
tions of different languages and manners, to a person who 
must have been a stranger to almost all of them. They ad- 
ministered their government by officers of various descrip- 
tions, civil and military. 

Of the three classes of officers, the first had the charge of 
the virgins, and to judge of all matters relating to the connu- 
bial state ; the second took cognizance of theft ; and the 
third of all other crimes. 

The Imcs of the empire were in general vague 
and uncertain, depending wholly upon ttie vvfll 
of the sovereign; but one was fixed ^nd irrevo- 
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eable, which obliged all, especially the poorer 
Bort of people, to marry. 

Their punishments were unfixed and arbitrary, according 
to the disposition of the sovereign. We read of beheading, 
cutting to pieces, turning the criminal's house into a dung- 
hill, and burning in a fiery fiirnace. 

Sect. 10. , Religion. The Chaldefans, pro- 
perly so called,^were both the priests, and the 
literati of the country. They were devoted to 
the business of religion, and pretended to skill 
in the prediction of future events. They dealt 
in charms, incantations, and explanations of 
dreams, and of the extraordinary phenomena of 
nature. They built temples to the stars, as be- 
ing the subordinate agents of the divine power, 
and by worshipping them, they expected to ob- 
tain the good will of the deity. From this they 
descended, by a natural process, to the worship 
of objects on earth, as the representatives, or 
favourites of the stars, or of the deity, through 
them. Thus idolatry arose not long after the 
flood, among the earliest of nations — the people 
left on the plains of Shi^nar, after the disper- 
sion at Ba'bel. 

It is evident that this was the origin of image worship, 
since the names of the principal gods of the heathen in gene- 
ral, are those of the sun, moon, and five primary planets, 
Sat'um, Ju'piter, Mars, Mer'cury, and Ve'nus. 

The horrid custom of sacrificing human vic- 
tims to conciliate their gods, was first practised 
by the Babylo^nians, and from them it was com- 
municated to the superstitious of the surround- 
ing nations. 

There are traces of their ancient cruelty to be discerned 
i^ the worship and rites of the Assyr^ian goddess of HierapV 
1^ 
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lis, to whom parents without remorse^ sacrificed their Chil- 
dren, by throwing them down a precipice in her temple. 

Sect. 11. Customs. The principal and most 
singular of their customs, was the manner in 
which they disposed of their women in mar^ 
riage. No man had any power over his own 
daughters, but as soon as they were marriagea- 
ble, they were put up to auction ; and the price 
obtained for the more beautiful was assigned as 
a dowry to the more homely. 

The consequence of this practice was, that all their joung 
women were disposed of in marriage — the beautiful for their 
•harms, the homely for their wealth. 

Another singular custom was their festival 
called Sacca. During this festival, which last- 
ed five days, the servants commanded their 
masters, one of them being, for the time, con- 
^stituted chief over the house, and wearing a 
kind of royal garment, caJled Zogcma. 
\ They had other extraordinary customs, but some of them 
are too indecent to be named. In general th^ were the;^ 
most sensual and abandoned people on the face of the earth* 

Sect. 12. Learning. The Babylo^nians 
were famed for learning, particularly the Chal- 
de^ans^ who were their priests^ philosophers, 
astronomers, soothsayers, &c. As in many 
other countries after them, they were divided 
into several sects, distinguished by their pecu- 
liar characteristics. 

They were the first who cultivated astrofto- 
my, discovered the exact motions of the planete, 
and pretended to understand the influence ibey 
had over things below, and from that to be able 
to foretel future events. The latter was em- 
bodied into a kind of science, called astrology. 

From this origin of astrology ^ formne^eUing and simihur 
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arts, we perceive at once their opposition to religion and rec- 
titude. 

The learning of the Chalde'answas not acquired after the 
manner of the Greeks, but by tradition from father to son. 
The only business of the learned was to apply themselves to 
the instructions they received. They never departed from 
early principles, and hence ma<}e no great advances in the 
sciences. 

Sect. 13. The Arts. The Babylo'nians, 
properly so called, applied thewiselves to the 
arts. Their immense buildings, which could 
not have been erected without much skill in ge- 
ometry, prove that they must have been good 
mathematicians and mechanics. 

They never attained to any superior excel- 
lence in painting and statuary. Music and po- 
etry were probably but little attended to ; and 
in physic they had no regular science. 

They exposed their sick in the streets, to be cured by any 
who, passing by them, saw fit to prescribe for their dis- 
eases. 

The Babylo'nians were great architects , ingenious in castA 
ing metals, and in their manufactures — particularly in their 
manufactures of embroideries, magnificent carpets, and fine 
linen. So superb were some of ;-heir articles of dress, that 
we read in the Ro'man history of Ca'to selling a Babylo'nian 
mantle, which had been left hin^ by inheritance, as being 
what he was ashamed to wear. And it is said that at Rome 
more than 6000/. had been paid for a suit of Babylo^nian 
hangings. 

Chi'na. 

Sect. 14. Geography^ Chi^na, in ancient 
times, included nearly the same territory that it 
does at present, so far as we can now ascertain. 
The Greeks and Rodmans, through whom most 
of our acquaintance with antiquity is derived, had 
no immediate knowledge of that country ; only 
they mention Ser^ica and an6ther nation of 
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northern Sin^m, as constituting its westerly pro- 
Tinces. 

As, however, the Chi^nese are not at all given 
to foreign conquests, and have for many centu- 
ries remained the same people in their govern- 
ment and constitutions, we may conclude that 
the ancient territory was the same or nearly the 
same as their modern. It is not our design to 
state its boundaries or extent, except to say, 
that it constituted a considerable portion of 
eastern A^sia, and was separated from Tar'tary 
on the north, by its prodigious stone wall of 
1500 miles in length. 

Bot few general views of this cbuntry in other respects 
can be here given, since we have been presented, in this 
work, with only a small portion of its civil history ; and «nce 
from the unchangeable character of the people^ these views 
will answer for an interesting article in the modern history. 

Sect. 15. Government The original plan 
of the Chi^nese government was patriarchal* 
Obedience to the father of each family was en- 
forced in the most rigorous manner, and the 
emperor was considered as the father of the 
whole. Every father was absolute in his own 
family, and might inflict any punishment short 
of death ; and every mandarin of a district had 
the power of life and death over all its mem- 
bers, though the emperor's approbation was re- 
quisite to the execution of a capital sentence. 

Since the invasicm of the Tar'tars, as we shall hereafter 
learn, the government is called an ahsohife monarchy , though 
its great Amdamental principles from the beginning have 
been preserved. 

Sect. 16. Religion. The ancient Cbi^nese 
adored a supreme being, under the name of 
Changtif or l^ien ; they also worshipped sub^ 
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nltern spirits, supposed to preside over king- 
doms, provinces, cities, rivers, and mountains. 
Their worship was by prayer and thanksgiving, 
without any mixture of idolatrous practices. 

There aie now different sects^ whose ciuvacteristies be- 
long to the details of modern history. 

Sect. 1 7. The Sciences and Arts. The Chi^- 
nese understood some of the sciences^ but seem- 
ed to make no progress in them from age to age. 
Of mathematics, astronomy, and physics, they 
appear to have been quite ignorant for so civil- 
ized a people. The knowledge of medicine 
was very limited among them. 
> In the arts J at an early age, they attained to 
a certain point of advancement, which they 
never exceeded. It is affirmed that they man- 
ufactured glass 200 years before the Christian 
era ; and that they knew gunpowder from time 
immemorial, and that they invented printing in 
the time of Ju4ius Cse^sar ; but these and other 
inventions^ were in a very imperfect state, and 
have remained so to this day. In agriculture, 
however, and a few other arts, they seem from 
a very early period, to have been highly distin- 
guished. 

On 4he whole, considering their ancient state, and know- 
ing the agreement of their present state with it, no people 
whatever appear to have been so singular and mysterious, 
and possessed of such a mixture of wisdom and imbecility. 

E^gypt. 

A little before the Christian era, E'gypt was one of the 
most distinguished countries of the ancient world, and en- 
joyed from the earliest times a large share of celebrity, on 
account of its learning and its magnificent public works. 
In commercial importance, at the time first spoken of, it 
was much superior to contemporary nations. 
19* 
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Sect. 18. SituaUan Name and Division. 
E^gypt was an extensive country, hounded on 
the east by Aralbia and the Red Sea, and by 
Lyb'ia on the west, and was properly a long 
valley, following the course of the Nile from S. 
toN. 

The ancient name was Mitz'raimj and is 
now retained in that of Mesr^ under the Turks. 

E'gypt was divided into three principal 
parts, distinguished by the appellations of the 
Upper E'gypt or The'bais; the Middle E^gypt 
or Heptun&mis ; and the Lower E^gyptj wluch 
includes the Delta. 

Sect, 19. Cities. There were many cities 
in this country, whose ruins attest their almost 
unparalleled magnificence. Among these were 
Thebes Mem^phis, Arsin^oe, Heliop'olis, and 
Alexandria, besides many others. 

Thehes was situated in Upper E'gypt, on both sides of the 
Nile. It was called by the Greeks, Dios'polis, and was one 
of the most illustrious cities in the world. It is dbtinguish- 
ed in Ho'mer, by the epithet of Hecatom'pylos; or having a 
100 gates. In the time of its splendor, it could send into 
the field, by each of its gates, 200 chariots, and 2000 fight- 
ing men. 

Its extent is said to hare been 52 miles ; and so great wfui 
its wealth, that after it had been plundered by the Per'sians, 
SOO talents of gold and 2300 of silver, were found among 
the remains of the pillage. 

The ruins of this astonishing city occupy ^ circumference 
of 27 miles on either side of the Nile, and contain several 
villages, the chief of which is Lux'or. Ha'bon on the west- 
ern side contains many stupendous monuments. Thebes 
was severely treated by Camby'ses, by Ptol'emy Phil<^ater, 
and under Augus'tus, for its rebellion. In the adjacent 
mountains are hewn sepulchres of the ancient kings. 

A remarkable feature of these ruins is their size. Every 
thing is colossal. The smallest pillars of the temples are be- 
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tween 7 ami 8 feet in diameter^ and some of the largest are 1 1. 
Obelisks^ Sphinxes, and other monuments of huge dimen- 
sions, in different positions, astonish the modern traveller, as 
he gazes on these wonders of human power and art. 

Mem^phis, supposed to hare been founded by Me'nes. the 
first Egyp^tian king, was for several ages the metropolis of 
the whole kingdom. It contained many beautiful temples, 
the most splendid of which is said to have been that of the 
god A 'pis. This city stood on the western bank of the Nile 
15 nailes south of the Delta. 

Sehbo saw its palaces'in ruins. Vestiges of it were ap- 
parent in the fifteenth century, but are no longer in being. 
The Nile may have covered them. 

Alexan'dria was reckoned next to Rome for the grandeur 
of ks buildings, and richness, of its materials. It stood on 
the western side of the Delta, and was built by Alexan'der 
the Great, 332 B. C. It was the capital of Lower E'gypt, and 
the metropolis under the Ptolemies. The ancients assert 
that it was built in the form of a Macedo'nian cloak, and oc- 
cupied about 15 miles. The royal palace constituted a fiflh 
pwt of the city. 

Alexan'dria rose to the first rank in the ancient world, as 
the great mart for exchange between the east and west. Its 
commercial advantages continued for a number of ages. It 
was further distinguished by schools for philosophy, physic^ 
theology, ast/onomy, and general learning. 

Sect, 20. Monuments and Works of Jlrt. 
Many of these are magnificent beyond con- 
ception; and show to what a high state of im- 
provement the inhabitants, at a remote period, 
had carried the arts. They still excite the ad- 
miration of every traveller. 

Besides the pities that have been named, the 
most celebrated of these works of ancient gran- 
deur, are Lake Mos^riSj the Lahyrinihj the 
Catacombs or Mummy Pits, and the Pyra- 
mids. 

The Lake Mce'ris, has been affirmed to be the most won- 
derful of all the works of the kings of E'gypt, the pyramids 
not excepted. The ancients described it as measuring 3600 
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Stadia in e^umferenoe ; bat modern iraireU^rs assure im ttttt 
its breadth does not exceed half a league ; that it is about a 
day's journey in length, and that its eircuBaference is abeut 
12 or 15 leagues, which will be found sufficiently prodi- 
gious, when we consider that it was performed by human 
kbour. 

This lake, in the deepest part, has fifty fathoms of water, 
and is led from the Nile, by means of a channel cut for that 
purpose. It was built by a king of the name of MobHs, 
whose object was to correct the irregularity of supply in the 
waters of the river, receiving its superabundance, or making 
up its deficiency. 

The Labyrinth was an enormous structure of marble, 
btt^t partly under the ground. It was designed as a pan- 
theon <rf' all the Egyp'tian deities; and as a place for the as- 
sembly of the magistracy of the whole nation. It contained 
no less than 3000 chambers, 1500 of which were subterrap 
neous, and se* apart for the sepulchre of the kii^ who built 
the labyrinth, or for the abodes of the sacred crocodiles. 

These were never ^ewn to strangers ; but Herod'otus in- . 
forms us that he viewed every room in the upper part, in 
which he found sufficient to fill him vtrith astonishment. In- 
numerable exits by different passages, and inftnvte returns, 
afforded him a thousand occasions of wonder. The highest 
decorations in polished columns and exquisite sculptures, 
were every where seen. 

The Catacombs were subterraneous galleries of prodigious 
extent, appropriated to the reception of the dead. These 
sepulchres of the ancient kings are hewn in freenstone rock, 
and apparently formed upon one genera] plan, though differ- 
ing in the formation of their respective parts. These con- 
tain the generations that are gone. Some of the embalmed 
bodies are perfectly preserved, though they have been dead 
3000 years. . 

The Pyramids were deservedly classed by the ancients 
among" the wonders of the world. There are said to be 
twenty of them in diflfefent parts of the country ; but there 
are three superior to the rest in size and magnificence. 
These are on the western side of the Nile, ^n the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Mem'phis. 

The largest of them is 481 feet in height, measured per- 
pendicularly, and the area of its basis comprehends eleven 
English acres, of ground. This is a size which would ex- 
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ceed all belief, had it not been actually and repeatedly mea« 
sured by modern travellers. It has steps entirely round it, 
with many and pdished stones, so large that the breadth 
and depth of every step is one single stone. The smallest 
stone is 30 feet in length. The number of steps amounts to 
208. 

These works are proved, by modem researches, to have been 
royal sepulchres, but their foundation is lost in antiquity. 
They are supposed however to have been erected between 
one and two thousand years B. C. It is asserted by Plin'y 
and Diodo'rus, that no less than 360,000 men were employ- 
ed in erecting the largest pyramid. It is said also that twenty 
years were spent in the work. 

Sect. 21. Government and Laws. The 
Egyp^tians were among the earliest nations, if 
not the very earliest, who had regular established 
governments jxnd civil regulations. Their gov- 
ernment was a despotic^ hereditary monarchy^ 
yet so modified by prescribed usages, as to pro- 
mote the public welfare. 

Their monarchs were restricted to a certain mode of liv- 
ing, and even their time seems to have been portioned out, 
and set apart for particular employments, by the sacred 
Egyptian books. They were confined to exactness not only 
in public transactions, but in their private life. They could 
neither bathe, take the air, nor converse with their queens 
but at certain times. The choice of their provisions was not 
left to themselves, but their tables were ^rnished with the 
most simple food (generally veal or goose,) and their allow- 
ance of wine was extremely moderate. 

These restraints were entirely acceptable to the Egyp'tian 
monarchs, and during the period in which they prevailed, 
the country greatly flourished, and was filled with works of 
incomparable magnificence. 

In the administration of pvblic affairs^ each 
nome or province had its respective governor,, 
who ordered all things within his jurisdiction. 
The lands .were divided into three parts, of 
which one was s^llotted to the maintenance of 
the priests, and to religious uses \ the secoqd 
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was appropriated to the king, for defraying the 
charges of his wars, &c, ; and the third part 
was designed for the soldiers. The husband- 
men, taking the lands at an easy rent from tJie 
kmg, priests, and soldiers, devoted the whole of 
their attention to agriculture ; and the son con- 
tinually succeeded the father in his occupation* 
They thus became the most famous for tillage 
of any people in the world. 

Sect. 22. Mythology. The boasted laws 
of the Egyp'tians sink in our estimation, from 
the influence which a knowledge of their base 
idolatry and superstitions produces in the reflect- 
ing mind. They had a vast number of gods 
of different ranks, but their two principal ones 
were Osi'ris and Fsisj supposed to have been 
the sun and moon. From E'gypt the stream 
of idolatry flowed over the nations. 

The idolatry of this people was so gross that, exclusive of 
the worship they paid their pretended gods, they actually 
bestowed divine honours on animals, insects, birds, and even 
vegetables, as leeks and onions. Their sacred animak were, 
during their lives, kept in consecrated enclosures ; fed with 
most delicate food, washed and anointed with frequency, and 
their burial, after death, attended with the heaviest expense. 
We are credibly informed that on the reign of Ptol'emy, the 
A'pis dying of old age at Mem'phis, his keeper expended in 
his funeral, about 13,000/. above all his substance. 

Sect. 23. Education. In the education of 
their cbihlren, the Egyp^tians exercised great 
care, and the children were brought up with the 
srtictest frugality. The priest instructed them 
in arithmetic, geometry, and other branches of 
useful literature ; and their fathers, or nearest 
relations taught them as early as Bcssible, their 
paternal art or profession. 

Sect. ^4. /domestic habits, Manners and 
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Cn^^ymi. Theusua! drink of the people was the 
water of the Nile, which was very palatable and 
fattening. Tliey used also a superior beverage 
made of barley, so that we are possibly indebt- 
ed to them, for the first invention of beer. 
Cleanliness was a particular characteristic of 
this people, who scoured their drinking vessels 
everyday. » 

As great singularities among them, we may notice the tn- 
consistent employments of the men and women ; the former 
being engaged in spinning and domestic concerns, while the 
latter were employed in trade and business ; the kneading of 
dough with their feet; the tempering of mortar with their 
bands ; and the pramiseueus residence of men and beasts in 
the same apartment. 

At their principal feats, it was a very singular custom to 
bring in the coffin of a friend after supper, with the image 
of a dead man carved in wood and painted, which was car* 
ried to all the company with this strange admonition, '' Look 
upon this, and be merry ; for such a3 this now appears, thou 
shalt be, when thou art dead." 

Sect. 25. Literature and Arts. E'gypt 
was the parent of learning and philosophy. 
According to the scriptures, Mouses was learned 
in all the tmsdom of the Egyp'tians. Geome- 
try is generally believed to have been found out 
in E^gypt, in consequence of the measurement 
of those lands that were annually overflowed 
by the Nile. The sciencje, however, was most 
probably but little extendf^ by them. 

Arithmetic, astronomy, and a kind of a]g<^l)ra were als« 
cultivated in E^gypt ; and it is certain this nation first adjust- 
ed the length of the year to the annual revolution of the sun« 
by adding to their twelve months of thirty^ days each,^7e> 
additional days and six hoiirs. IMEedicine indtl^e art of 
embalming were early cultivated among them, particularly 
the latter. They were very fimous also in magic. 

In arokitecture, painting, sculpture, d&c. they must have* 
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made great proficiency, as is evident from tlie astOBislHig 
works of art which yet remain. 

Sect. 26. Trade. E'gypt early engaged 
in commerce, as its situation was peculiarly 
favorable for that object. We read in scripture^ 
that the Mid^anites and Ish^maelites traded 
thither, so early as the time of Ja'cob. It is 
certain also that SoPomon established a very 
considerable trade in those parts. 

Sect. 27. Language. The Egyp'tian lan- 
guage is one of the most ancient in the world, 
and probably an original tongue. It is, in some 
measure preserved in the Coptic^ e\^n to this 
time, though that language is but little under- 
stood. 

The Hefhre%D$. 

Sect. 28. Country. The country in which 
thks ancient and divinely favored people lived 
was PaVestine^ It extended from Coe^lo-Syr^ia, 
to Ara^bia Pe^trea ; on the west it had^^ th^ 
Mediterra^nean, and on the east Ara^bia Der 
ser^ta. Its territory was limited. 

The country of the He'brewsis also called by several other 
names, as the Land of Caoa'an, the Holy Land^ Jude'a 
&c. ,' and the people themselves were variously called^, as the 
People of God, Is'raelites, Jews ; the last more commonlj 
in the latter period of their history. 

Upon the entrance of the Is^raelites into Pal^* 
estine, it was divided into twelve different por- 
tions, which were assigned to the twelve several 
tribes into which they were separated. 

Sect. 29. Remains of ancient Works. 
Among these are Ja'cob's Well; the Pools of 
SoFomon, Gi^hon, and Bethes^da^ aad the 
Sepulchral Monuments. 
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Ja^cdh's Weil is highly venerated by christian travellers 
f>n account of its antiquity. It is hewn out of the solid rock, 
about 35 yards in depth, and three in diameter, and is at 
present covered with a stone vault. 

The Pools of 8oVomon^ supposed to have been made by 
t>rder of that momurch, appear to have been a work of im- 
mense cost and labor. They are three in a row, and dis- 
posed in such a manner, that the water' of the uppermost 
may fall into the second, and of the second into the third. 
They are of equal breadth, viz. about 90 paces ; their length 
varies, the longest being 220. They are all walled and plas- 
tered, and contain a large quantity of water. 

The Pools of Gi'hon and Bethes'da are similar works, and 
may be ranked among the most stately ruins. 

The Sepulckral Monuments are sc&ttered all over the coun- 
try. The most magnificent pieces of antiquity of this kind 
are the royal sepulchres without the walls of Jerusalem. 
They aie all hewn out of the solid marble rock, and contain 
several spacious and elaborate apartments. 

Sect. 30. Cities. Of these there were not 
many that were large. Jeru'salemy the metro- 
polis of the country, and the centre of the 
Jewish worship was the most celebrated, and 
indeed no place on the globe has been more 
celebrated, taking into view, its sacred associa- 
tions. He^bron, Ga'za; and As^calon were also 
noted. 

Jeru^salem was built on several hills, the 
largest of which was Mount Zi'on ; it formed 
the southern part of the city. On the east of 
the second or lower city was mount Mori^ah, 
on which stood the magnificent temple of king 
Sol'omon. 

Jeru^salem when enlarged by Da'vid, Solomon and other 
kings, became a most renowned city, and as such is mention- 
ed by the Greek historian, Herod'otus, und^ the name of 
Cady'tis* The city with its temple was destroyed by the 
Chalde'ans, about 600 years B. C. The second temple, 
ii^hich had begun to decay, was rebuilt by Her'od the Great. 
20 
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The destraetion of Jera'saleiii hj Ti'tiis, was A. J>. 70^ Un- 
der A'drian, a new citj altogether Rodman, and called M')m^ 
was built, but there was an alteration of its site. Zi'on^ the 
principal quarter of the ancient city, was not comprised witli- 
m the new city. It subsii^ at presetit, but in a dej^orable 
condition, inhalnted by a tootley group of Turks, Jews and 
Christians. 

He'bom, was a place of high antiquity, and the sepidekre 
of A'braham and his fieunily. In the time of the Crusades^ 
it bore the name of St. A'braham, and U|e A'rabs, who 
always respect their primitive names, call it Cabr-Ihrahim, 
or the Tomb of A'braham. 

Ga*za and As'cahn, on the coast, preserre their names, 
as also others. Ga'za was remarkaUy strong, and surround- 
ed with walls and towers after the Philis'tine manner. It 
was taken by Ca'leb, but soon after regained by the ancient 
inhabitants, who kept possession of it^to the time of Sampson. 
It passed into various hands, tiH finally it was piDaged by 
Alexan'der, and a second time destroyed by the Mae'cabees. 

As'cak>n was also a maritime town of great strength, but 
was soon reduced, after the death of Josh'ua, by the tribe of 
Ju'dah. It was once adorned with several magnificent edi- 
fices ; but it is now dwindled into an inconsiderable village. 

Sect. 31. Religion. The history of the 
religion of this people is the history of true 
religion in the ancient world. It is now eclipsed 
by the radiance of the Gospel, which has come 
into its room, abrogated what was ritual in it, 
and confirmed its great general principles and 
truths. 

Religion flourished variously among the people, according 
to the piety or irreligion of their priests, leading men, or 
sovereigns. In general, though they had a succession of 
wise and holy prophets, the nation as such, was peculiarly 
obstinate and rebellious, and continually inclined to forsake 
the worship of God and to fidl into the idolatrous practices of 
its heathen neighbours. 

On this account repeated and severe judgments were sent 
among them. They were visited, at various times, with all 
the ministers of divine vengeance — they were conquered, 
pillaged, and carried into captivity, and soon after the Chris- 
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tian €^, ceased to exist i&dependeBtly, and were scattered 
among all nations. , 

They are now known, particularly the tribes of Ju'dah and 
Ben'jamin, wherever they are dispersed, as the descendants 
of A^todiam, preserving still their national name, and pe- 
culianties. Concerning the other ten tribes we have no 
certain knowledge of their separate existence, at this day. 
Prophecy has b^n remarkably fulfilled in the case of this 
people. 

The great general truths of religion were 
revealed to this people, and to them alone of 
all the nations of the earth. The being, per- 
fections and government of God, the moral 
law prescribing the duties man owes to God, to 
his fellow men, and to himself, the awards of 
eternity, with a thousand particular precepts of 
a spiritual kind, were explicitly declared to this 
nation. 

The peculiarities of their ritual worship ren- 
dered them also a most favoured community. 
By these they were designed to be preserved a 
people distinct from all the rest of the world, 
to be kept from idolatry, and to be prepared for 
the great salvation, which was to be accom- 
plished not only for them, but for all nations, in 
** the fulness of the time.'' 

The peculiar rites of Judaism were admirably adapted to 
hcmour their Creator, and to render themselves completely 
happy. It3 sacrifices were at once calculated to convince 
them of their sins ; and to shadow forth the vicarious sacrifice 
of the Son of God. 

Sect. 32. Government The government 
of this people was properly a Theocracy , as be- 
ing under the immediate direction of God. In 
this they were distinguished from all other na- 
tions. He was considered as the sole dictator 
of every important transaction, and supreme 
monarch of the Is^raelites. 
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Sect. 33. Manners and Customs. The 
most interesting of these related to the Rite of 
Circumcision, to their diet, diversions, high 
places, mourning for the dead, and burials. 

The Rite of Circumcision has distinguishe 1 diem as a 
people, from the beginning. It was alwa3's accompanied 
with great feasting, and other demonstrations ol joy. At this 
time the child was named in the presence of the company 
assembled, among whom bread and wine wer«^ distributed. 

Their diet, except on festivals, seems to hafve bee:> extreme* 
ly plain. Bread, water, and vinegar were in commui P9^ 
Honey was esteemed a peculiar delicacy, and the milk fflf 
goats was reckoned exceUent for food. , 

Their diversions seem to have consisted chiefly in social 
repasts, music, and dancing. The two latter partook of a 
religious character. Games were never introduced into their 
commonwealth. 

Their high places were of two sorts ; those where they 
burned incense and offered sacrifices to the true €rod ; and 
those where they committed various abominable idolatries. 

Their mourning for the death of friends was expressed by 
rending their garments, tearing their hair, heaping dirt or 
ashes upon their heads, wearing sackcloth next t^it skin, 
and lying upon the bare ground. 

As to their burials, it is known that they denied sepulture 
to none but such as were guilty of suicide, and not evea 
to these, but till after sunset. Prom the pains which the 
patriarchs took to provide a place of burial for themselves 
and their descendants, it is evident they considered it a 
heavy calamity, to be denied a burial, and a favour-to b^ m- 
terred among their ancestors. Their sepulchres were on 
their own lands, and if possible, cut into a rock. 

Sect- 34. Learning. The Is^raelites ex- 
celled in the knowledge of theology, and they 
had places of public instruction called the 
schools of the prophets. They seem to have 
had but little knowledge of astronomy. 

Their language was the He^brew, the genius 
of which is pure^ primitive, and natural ; and it 
is highly probable that they had the art of wri- 
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ting v&ry early. The materials on which they 
wrote were tables of stone ; but mention is made 
also of rolls, which were doubtless more in use. 
These rolls are supposed to have been made of 
skin, or some other pliable substance. 

Sect. 35. Arts. The arts in which the Is'- 
raelites made the greatest proficiency were those 
of war, husbandry, poetry and music. 

Their situation made them a warlike people, surrounded as 
they were by enemies. Their arms of offence were broad 
crooked swords, Javelins, slings, bows and arrows, and two-- 
edged swords. Their arms of defence were shields, helmets, 
coats of mail, breast plates and targets. 

Their attention was much confined to their lands, and do- 
mestic avocations, and few trades or manufactures were car- 
ried on among them before the reign of SoFomon, except 
such as were absolutely necessary. Afier Solomon's time, 
pride and luxury increased with great rapidity. The causes 
of a change from great economy and simplicity, to their op- 
posites, were laid indeed in the reign of Da'vid. 

Poetry is said to be the only fine art in which they were 
peculiarly excellent ; and in that they are inimitable. Their 
inspired productions, in poetry, if not in prose, as to native 
energy und felicity, are unrivalled. 

Sect. 36. Commerce. With respect to 
commerce^ it appears that they received rich 
stuffs, linen, gold, &c. from Tyre, in exchange- 
for their eorn, balm, and other excellent com- 
modities ; but they were totally ignorant of nav- 
igation. SoFomon employed foreign sailors in 
the ships which he sent to foreign countries. 

Ca'naanites. 

The country of the Ca'naanites has been already described, 
as it was the same with that of the He'brews, who, some 
time afler they lefl E'gypt, drove out the ancient inhabitants 
of the Land of Ga^naan. 

Sect. 37. Customs, Manners, Arts, and 
20* 
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Sciences. In these, as well as in language, they 
may be supposed to have differed widely from 
each other, according to their different situa- 
tions. It is easy to discern the different classes 
of merchants, artificers, soldiers, shepherds and 
husbandmen. 

Those who resided on the sea-coasts were merchants^ 
in which capacity they will be considered when spoken 
of as Phcenic'ians. Those who resided in fixed abodes and 
walled places, cultivated the land. Shepherds and soldiers 
led a more wandering life. As to war they were by no 
means deficient in courage, crafl or policy. 

Sect. 38. Religion. Their religion seems 
to have been undefiled toj,he days of A'braham, 
when Melchis^edek among them was a priest of 
the Most High God ; but after this period they 
must have degenerated apace. They compelled 
their children to pass through fire to Mo^loch, 
and their wickedness became extreme. 

Greece. 
Sect. 39. Appearamce and Face of the 
Country. This country, rendered illustrious 
by the intellectual elevation of its inhabitants, 
was a region of enchanting beauty. Its moun- 
tains and valleys, lakes and rivers sufficiently 
diversified the surface, while their grandeur or 
their softness imparted an inefikble charm to 
every prospect. It enjoyed a delightful climate 
and exuberant soil. 

The classical reader needs not to be remkided, that 
among a thousand other spots endeared to association, were 
Pin'dus and Parnas'sus, the seats of the muses ; Ath'ens filled 
with the monuments of art and genius; woody Arca'dia sa- 
cred to Pan, and the haunt of shepherds; and Thes'saly 
with its fields of pleasure, where 

" The s mooth Pene'us from its glassy flood 
Reflects purpureal Tem'pe's pleasant scene." 
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Sect. 40. Situation^ Extent and Division. 
Greece occupied a large peninsula between the 
south of It^aly and A^sia Mi^nor, about 400 
miles long aud 150 broad. It had Epi^rus 
and Macedo^nia on the north, the Mediterra^- 
nean on the south, and the lo^nian and ^^gean 
seas washed, the one its western, and the other 
its eastern borders. 

In subsequent times, Epi'rus and Macedo'nia were con- 
sidered as parts of Greece, and then the northern boundary 
was constituted by Illyr'icum, Moe'sia, and Thrace. 

Greece consisted of two principal divisions — 
Greece properly so called, and Peloponne^sus. 

Crreece proper included the following states ; 1. At'tica. 
2. Boeo'tia. 3. Acarna'nia. 4. iEto'lia. 5. Lo'cris. 6. IV- 
ris, 7. Pho'cie. 8. Thes'saly. 9. Epi'rus. 10. Mace- 
do'nia. 

Peloponne'sus included the following states; 1. Acha'ia. 
2. E'lis. 3. Arca'dia. 4. Messe'nia. 5. Laco'nia. 6. 
Ar'golis. 

Connected with Greece were many islands 
in the seas which surrounded it, the principal of 
which singly, or in clusters were, Euboe^a, Lem^- 
nos, the Cyc4ades, Create, Cythe'ra, Zacyn^thus, 
Cephale^nia, Corcy^ra, Ten'edos, Les^bos, Sci^o, 
Sa^mos, and Pat'mos. 

Sect. 41. Names. Greece was called JFTeZ^/as 
by the natives, and its inhabitants Helle'nes. 
From their different tribes they were denomi- 
nated by the poets, Achi^vi, Dan^ai, Argi^vi, 
Pelas^gi, lo^nes, Do'res, and jEo^les. 

Sect. 42. Interesting Localities. Almost 
every considerable place in Greece, is marked 
by some circumstance in its natural features, or 
by some achievement or event in its history, 
which connects it in the minds of scholars with 
the most delightful associations. Several of 
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dte«e localities may be grouped together, as be- 
low. 

Felapmme/sus took its name from Pe'lops who reigned 
there. Myce'wB was the city of Agamem'non. At Ne^mea^ 
games were instituted in honour of Her'cules, for killing the 
Neme'an Hon. In Epidau^rus iEscuIa'pius was worshipped. 
Ler*na gave name to the Ler'naean HyMra, a monster de- 
stooyed by Her'cules. 

AmydliB abounded in trees, and was honoured with a splen- 
did temple of ApoPlo. He^hs was a place which the Spar'- 
tans took, reducing the inhabitants to slavery, and hence all 
their slaves were called Helo'tes. Near Tam'arus, the raost 
southern point of Eu'rope, was a cave through which Her'- 
cules is nibled to have dragged Cer'berus from the infernal 
regions. On the mountain Tayg'etus, the Spar'tan women 
celebrated the orgies of ^u^chos. 

JB'Jfo, was fiimous for its horses. At Olym'pia, the Olym'- 
pic games were celebrated in honour of Ju'piter — they date 
from B. C. 776 and form the epoch of Gre'cian chronology. 
Cor'twHh was frunous for its brass, a mixture of copper with 
some smaH quantity of gold and silver. 

Arca'dia was the country of musicians and shepherds, and 
sacred to Pan, the rural deity. Mer'cury was born on mount 
CyUe'ne. Her'cules destroyed the harpies of the river and 
lake Stymphaflus. At the Isfhrnus, games were celebrated 
in honour of Nep'tune. 

JEhufsis was frunous for the celebration of the mysteries of 
Genres, in which secrecy was enjoined to the votaries, and 
the breach of it punished with death. In At'tica were 
mount Hymet'tus celebrated for its honey^ and mount Peiu 
teficuSy for its quarries of mar'ble. The BcRo'tians were 
reckoned eharacteristically ^ull, though there were some 
splendid exceptions. 

Chmrone'a was the birth-place of Plu'tarch, and remarka- 
ble for the defeat of the allied states of Greece, by PhiFip, 
which ruined that celebrated nation. Not far from this, 
was the cave of Tropho'nius where oracles were delivered, 
and which rendered such as entered it melancholy for the 
rest of their lives. Tkes'pia was sacred to the Muses, 
Tan'agra was infamqus for its cock-fighting exhibitions. 
At De'lium stood a temple of Apol'lo ; and the mountain 
of HelHcon, and the foundation Aganip'pe were consecrated 
^ the Nine. 
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Ph&ciSi the Greeks conjectured was not only the centre 
pf Greece, but of the whole earth. Delphi was rendered il- 
lustrious for the temple and oracle of ApoMo, whose re- 
sponses were always delivered by a priestess. Pamas'sus 
and the fountain of Casta' lia at its foot, were the haunts of 
the Muses. Antic'yra was famous for the production of 
hellebore, once reputed a specific in maniacal cases. 

Na'rjx was the native place of A'jax. Thermop'yhB was 
a famous pass, justly reckoned the key of Greece, and is im- 
mortalized from the self-devotion of Leon'idas. Where nar- 
rowest, there was room only for a single carriage, a ridge of 
impassable mountains being on the west, and the. sea on the 
east, with deep and dangerous morasses. 

The j^to'lians constituted the best cavalry in Greece. 
Naupac'tus was so called from the number of ships built 
there, but its site is now overflowed by the sea. Acama'^ 
nia was famous for its horses. On the promontory Leuca'te, 
was the rock from which disappointed lovers sought either 
death or a cure, by leaping into the sea. 

Through the lake of Acheru'sia ran tlie river Ach'eron^ 
and into the latter flows the Cocy'tus^ both of which on ac- 
count of their muddiness^ were feigned by the poets to be 
rivers of hell. In the interior of Epi'rus, was the most an- 
cient uracit; vf Orewe, the grove, or vocal oaks of Dod&na^ 
sacred to Ju'piter. 

Chao'nia received its name from Cha'on, the companion 
of Hele'nus, the son of Pri'am, who was inadvertently killed in 
hunting. Pin'dus was holy to ApoMo and the Nine. The 
Acrocerau'nian mountains were so called from their tops be- 
ing struck with thunder. 

The Vah of Tem'pe was reckoned the most delicious spot 
on earth, five miles in length, but in general very narrow* 
It had mount Olym'pus at the north, and Os'sa at the south. 
These mountains, with Pe'lion, according to story, were piled 
one upon another, by the giants in their war with the gods, 
to scale heaven. The celebrated spear of Achil'les, which 
none but himself could wield was cut down on Pe'Iion. 
Thes'saly was renowned for excellent horses. 

Laris'sa was the city of Achil'les. Herade'a was so call- 
ed from Her'cules, who is said to have consumed himself in 
a burning pile, on the top of CE'ta, near this place. O'thrys 
was the abode of the Cen'taurs. On the banks of Amphry'sus, 
Apol'lo used to feed the flocks of Adme'tus. Pie'rus to 
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wards ibe conines of Ihcedo'sia, was'sacrod to ^ Moses. 
The women of Thes'safy were said to have poBsessed remark* 
able skiU in magic. 

A'thos was a mountain through which Xerx'es caused a 
canal to be cut for the passage of his army. Several towns 
stood upon it whose inhabitants were remarkable fi>r their 
lon|revity. Stagi'ra was the birth place of Ar'istotle, whence 
he 18 called the Stagi'rite. Apollo' nia was a place where 
learning was much cultivated. 8try'mon was the river along 
the banks of which Or'pheus is imagined to have lamented 
his lost Euryd^ice. 

In the island Corey' ra were the celel»rated gardens of 
Alcin'ous, which produced fruit twice a year. Ith'ica was 
the residence of Ulys'ses. Oic'ero compares it to a nest in 
a rock. The Stroph'ades were a clustor of islands faibled to 
be infested by harpies. The inhabitants of j^gi'na were 
famed for being the first peqple that csined money. 

Dt'hs was ^ bbth place of Apc^'lo and Dia'na. It was 
said to be a floating island. Pa'res was the birth place of 
Phid'ias and Prajck'eles, and celebrated moreover few the 
finest marble. Nax'os was fruitful in vines, and therefore 
sacred to Bac'chiB. Oi*e^te was celebrated for its hundred 
cities^ and for ihe iawsof Mi'n<^ established there. The 
Ore' tans were c^ebrated arch<^rs. 

Rhodes was famous for its brazen colossus, or image of 
the sun, about 105 feet high. The metal which composed 
it loaded 900 camels. Pat'mos was the island to which the 
!4>ostle John was banished, and where he wrote the book of 
revelation. Sci'o was famous for its wine and earthem 
wares. Lem'nos was sacred to Vul'can. In the forum of its 
principal town was the statue of an ox, made by Me^rcm ; 
the back of which at the winter solstice was overshadowed 
by mount A'thos, though 80 miles distant. 

Sect. 4S. Cities. Of these there were seve- 
ral, the capitals of the different states of which 
Greece was composed, as Ath^ens, Spar^ta, 
Cor'inth, Thebes, Ar^gos, and others. But of 
these, Ath'ens and Spar'ta, were by far the 
most renowned. 

Ath^enSj the capital of At'tica, was so called 
firom Athe^ruBf one of the names pf the ^oddes^ 
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Miner^va, the protectr^s ©f the city. It was 
called by the ancients for its glory in the arts 
and sciences, the learned city, the eye of Ghretcey 
the school of the world. 

It was situated in a large plain, about five 
miles fi*oni the sea, having in the midst of it, a 
mount. In its most flourishing state, according 
to Di'on Chrys'ostom, it was 25 miles in cir- 
cumference. It was divided into the upper 
city or citadel, and the lower city. Both con^ 
tained 440,000 inhabitants, the far greater part 
of whom were slaves. 

The citadel was built on the rocky mount already men- 
tioned. It was called the Acrop'oUs or the upper city. 
When from the increase of its inhabitants, the lower groonds 
were occupied by buildings, these constituted the lower city. 

The upper city was 16 miles in circumference, and was 
surrounded by a strong wall, beautified by 9 gates, to one of 
which, called the grand entrance, the Athe'nians ascended 
by steps, covered with white marble. 

The lower city contained all the buildings that surrounded 
the citadel, and was encompassed with strong walls. 

In the citadel were several magnificent ed- 
ifices, the chief of which were the temple of 
JVep^tune, and the beautiful temple of Miner^- 
va, called Par^thenon. These still continue* 
The latter is justly esteemed one of the noblest 
remains of antiquity. It is 229 feet long, 101 
broad, and 69 high. 

In the lower city, the most mctgnificent struc- 
ture of Ath^ens, and scarcely paralleled in the 
ancient world, was the temple of Ju^piter Olym'- 
pus. It was supported on marble columns, and 
was half a mile in circuit. 

In both portions of Ath'ens there were many 
other splendid structures, and monuments with- 
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out number, Bome of the proudest efforts of art 
and genius that the. world ever beheld. 

Ath'ens had 3 harbors on the Saron'ic gulf, which were 
joined to the city hy two walls called the long walls. The 
length of one of these was 5 miles, that of the other nearly 
the same. 

There were several Gymnasia, or places of exercise, in, 
and near Ath'ens, the principal of which were the Academy, 
the Lyce'um and the Cynosar'ges. 

A Gymnasium was a large edifice designed to accommo- 
date many thousands of people together, with places for the 
exercises of the youth, and with apartments for philosophers, 
rhetoricians, &c. to deliver their lectures. A garden and 
sacred grove were attached to this edifice. 

Spar^ta^ called also Lacedae^mon was built 
upon the banks of the river Euro^tas, and at the 
the foot of mount Tayg'etus. It was the capi- 
tal of the province of Laco'nia. It was of a 
circular form, and about 6 miles in circumfer- 
ence. The houses were not built close togeth- 
er, but divided into different villages, according 
to the ancient manner of the Greeks, It was 
destitute of walls, till it fell under the dominion 
of tyrants, after the time of Alexan^der. The 
bravery of its citizens was its defence, 

Spar'ta was divided into different villages according to 
the ancient manner of the Greeks. Of these villages there 
were five, huilt found an eminence at different distances, 
each of which was occupied by one of the five tribes of 
Spar'ta. 

The prevailing manners were hostile to external splendor, 
and therefore the houses of the Spar'tans were destitute of 
wnaments. The great Square or forum, however, in which 
several streets terminated, was embellished with temples 
and statues. Jt also contained the public edifices, in which 
the assemblies of the various bodies of magistrates were held. 

Spar'ta was also adorned with a large number of monu' 
ments, in honour of the gods and sCticient heroes. Religious 
respect was shewn to the memory of Her'cules, Tyn'darus, 
Cas'tor, Pollux, Leonldas, &/C. In the environs of the city 
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wte courses for kc^se and foot races^ ani piac^s of exereise 
for youth) shaded by beautiful plane trees. Indeed Spar'ta 
was surrounded to a great extent, with vineyards, olive and 
plane trees, gardens and summer houses. 

Cor^iwthy the capital of Acha^ia, was seated 
on the Isth'mus, which separates Peloponne^sus 
from At^tica. It lay between two seas, and had 
two ports, one^ on each coast. Its citadel stood 
<m the peak of a hill called Acrocorin^'thus. 
This city was one of the best peopled and most 
vealthy in Greece. It was destroyed by M em'- 
mius the Rodman general, during the Achae^an 
league. Cor'inth was partly rebuilt by Ju^lius 
Cffi^sar. 

The neaA order of the pillars which are used at this day, 
in the decoration of all fine buildings, took from this city, 
the name of Corin'thian pillars. Its citizens made high 
pretensions to politeness, philosophy, and learning. 

Cor'inth enjoyed its liberty, and immense traffic till B. C. 
146, when it was taken and burned by the Rodmans. It 
was then deemed the strongest city in the world, and was a 
distinguished seat of opulence and the fine arts. Since that 
period it has been oflen burned, plundered, and subjugated, 
till of late, under the tyranny of the Turks, it was so decay- 
ed, that the population did not exceed 1500 souls, one half 
Mahometans, and the other half Christians. 

ThebeSf the capital of Boeo^tia, was situated 
on the river Isme^nus* It had seven gates» 
with walls about seven miles in circumference^ 
It was demolished by Alexan'der, and rebuilt 
by Cassan^der. Under EpaminonMas, the The'- 
bans became masters of Greece ; but in Stra'- 
bo's time (15 or 20 years A. C.) Thebes was 
only an inconsiderable village. 

In the dreadful period of its demolition by Alexan'der, 
6000 of its inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 sold for slaves. 
The house in which the great lyric poet Pin'dar was born 
21 
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and educated, was ordered to be E^>ared, and all the rest t# 
be destroyed. 

Sect. 44. Government In general the go- 
vernment of Greece partook of a republican 
character, though it varied at different periods, 
and was in fact different in the several states. 
In some of them it exhibited the features of 
monarchy or aristocracy. Th^y frequently 
entered into leagues and confederacies with 
each other, and in this respect bore some faint 
resemblance to the present government of the 
United States of America. But on this article 
we are under the necessity of speaking of the 
respective states of Greece, chiefly Ath^ens and 
Spar^ta, who were, in general, so superior to the 
rest. 

Government of Aih^ens. 

The government of Ath'ens was at first monarchicaly but 
after the death of Cod'rus, it became in a degree democratic. 

Classes of the inhabitants. The Athc'nians 
were divided into three classes, citizens or free- 
men^ foreigners or sojourners^ and slaves. Cit- 
izens were the privileged class, who held exclu- 
sively the offices of government. The privi- f 
leges of citizenship were obtained with difficulty, 
fand deemed of great value. They were con- . 
ferred only by an assembly of the people, ex- 
cept where they were inherited by those whose 
parents were citizens. 

The citizens of Ath'ens were divided into ten tribes bat 
they were not limited to the city, a part of them residing in 
the small boroughs of At'tica. These tribes were named 
after certain ancient heroes, each tribe was again subdivided 
into three parts, and each of these into 30 families. 

Sojourners were persons who came from a 
foreign country, and settled with their families 
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in At'tica. They were permitted to exercise 
'^des in the city, and were protected by the 
government, but had no vote in the assembly, 
nor could they be raised to any office. 

In some instances, when they had rendered important 
services, they were adopted into the class of citizens. 

Slaves or servants were distinguished into 
two sorts. The first consisted of free born citi- 
zens who, through poverty, were forced to serve 
for wages. These could either change their 
masters or release themselves when able to 
procure a subsistence. The second sort were 
wholly at the disposal of their masters, and in 
general placed beyond the hope of procuring 
their own freedom, or leaving it as a legacy to 
their children. 

Sometimes slaves obtained their freedom by fighting for 
the republic, or purchased it by means of theur savings. 

Magistrates. The Athe^nian magistrates 
were divided into three sort's, distinguished by 
the different methods of their election. These 
were 1 . the Chirotone'ti^ chosen by the people in 
a lawful assembly, in which they voted by hold- 
ing up their hands. 2. The Cler&tij first ap- 
proved by the people, and then drawn by lot. 3. 
The Ere^tt, extraordinary officers appointed by 
particular tribes, to take care of any business. 

The poorer citizens were eligible to office ; yet it was sel- 
dom, that any but the most distinguished persons, were 
actually appointed as magistrates. The candidates were 
required to give an account of their past life in the public 
forum. 

Magistrates, while in office, were liable to be tried on an 
accusation of neglect of duty ; and after their term of office 
had expired, they were obliged to render an account of their 
conduct. During thirty days, any man who chose might 
bring a complaint of mal-administration. 
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The usual government of Ath'ens was car- 
ried on by the AiHchons, the Senate of 500, and 
assemblies of the pfople. 

The Ar'chons held the supreme executive 
power. They were elected annually and by 
the second method above named, viz. by lot. 
They wore garlands of myrtle, were protected 
from violence and insult, and were exempted 
from certain taxes. 

The archons were 9 in number. The first was called the 
arckon, by way of eminence. He decided on causes between 
married perscHis, also concerning wills, divorces and legacies* 
He was the general guardian of orphana Some other im- 
portant concerns were assigned to him. 

The second archon was styled BasileuSy and wore a 
crown. The third archon was called Pel'emarch. The aix 
remaining archons were named Thesmoth'et<B. Their re^- 
spective duties need not be described. Suffice it to say that 
the concern of the arciions as such was the execution of laws 
and the general superintendence of the republic. Subordi- 
nate magistrates regulated minor details in the police. 

The Senate ojfive hundred was elected an- 
nually hylot, from the different tribes. The bu- 
siness of this body was to consider all proposals 
intended to come before the people, and to see 
that nothing improper should be submitted. 

The power of this senate was considerable. They de- 
bated all measures of public interest and welfare, examined 
the accounts of magistrates, took care of the fleet, and could 
punish for offences not prohibited by any law. 

Assemblies of the people were convened for the 
purpose of consulting on what was most bene- 
ficial to the commonwealth. The right of attend- 
ing them was enjoyed by all the freemen of Ath- 
ens. Strangers, slaves, women, and persons who 
had received an infamous punishment were ex- 
cluded. They were held four times every 35 
days, and also in cases of peculiar emergency. 
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The smallest number of which an assembly could legally 
consist was 6000 citizens. The assemblies decided respect- 
ing peace or war ; received ambassadors ; confirmed or abro- 
gated laws ; nominated to almost every important office, &/C. 

Here was the field in which the good or the bad influence 
of the orators of Ath'ens was exerted ; in which their talents 
were elicited, and their fame acquired ; in which Per'icles 
" thundered," iiEs'chines charmed, and Demos'thenes ruled 
the hearts of men. 

There were also other bodies of men occa- 
sionally concerned in the government of Ath^- 
ens, as various courts^ particularly that celebra- 
ted one called Areop^agvs. 

The name of this court was taken from the place where 
it was held, viz. Mars* Hill. It was in the greatest repute 
throughout Greece for the wisdom and justice of its proceed- 
ings. It took cognizance of crimes, abuses, and innovations 
either in religion or government. It inspected the laws and 
public manners. 

The strictest propriety of conduct was required of the 
members. Expulsion followed any act of gross immorality. 
To laugh during the setting of the court, was thought a very 
blameable levity. 

There was an absurd peculiarity in the gov- 
ernment of Ath^ens, which should not be omit- 
ted. It was ostracism^ a kind of popular judg- 
ment so called from ostrakon, a shell, or tile 
on which votes were written. 

The following was the process in this condemnation. 
The people being assembled, each citizen writing on a 
shell the name of the individual most obnoxious to him 
without the allegation of a crime, carried it to a certain part 
of the market place fixed for this purpose, and deposited it 
there. These shells were numbered in gross by the archons. 
If they did not amount to 6000, the ostracism was void. If 
they amounted to this number, the archons, laying every 
name by itself, pronounced him, whose name was written by 
the major part, banished for ten years, with leave to enjoy 
his estate. Hence it was that so many eminent citizens 
suffered from the ingratitude or the spleen of die Athe'nians, 
21* 
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Government of Spar^ta. 

Classes of the inhabitants. The inbabitaafai 
of Spar^ta consisted of citizens and slaves or 
He^lots. The citizens were divided into two 
classes, the Homoii^ and the Hypomiones. The 
privileges of these varied ; the former were 
eligible to office ; the latter consisting* of the 
poorer citizens, the freedmen and their sons, 
were allowed only to vote at the elections. 

The slaves or Helots were much more nu- 
merous than the citizens. Their services were 
similar to those of servants in general, though 
less severe than those of servants elsewhere in 
Greece, 

Kings. The republic of Spar^ta had two 
magistrates, called kings, but they difTered from 
those of most other nations. They formed a 
check upon each other, and their power other- 
wise was very limited. 

Every month they took an oath diat they would rule ao 
eording to the laws ; one of them commanded the army, 
while the other usually remained at home to administer the 
laws. As first citizens of the state they presided in the sen- 
ate,- but their peculiar prerogative was to superintend the 
religion of the state. 

Senate. This body consisted, together with 
the two kings^ of twenty-eight members who were 
above sixty years of age, and elected to the 
office for life, and on account of their virtue. 
Their duty was to consider all questions respect- 
ing peace or war, and other important affairs 
of the republic. 

Eph^ari. The Eph^ori were five magistrates 
eleclted annually by the citizens, to inspect the 
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education of the youth, and the administration 
of justice. 

Assemblies. The public assemblies were held 
to decide on matters laid before them by the 
Senate. There were two of these bodies, one 
was called the general assembly^ attended by all 
the freemen of Laco^'nia; the other the lesser 
assembly^ composed of the Spar'tans alone, who 
exceeded thirty years of age. 

It is to be noticed that the kings as well as the other mag- 
isiates, constituted a portion of these bodies. 

Chverntnent of the other States of Greece. 

Like Ath^ens and Spar^ta, the government of 
the other sovereignties of Greece was, for the 
most part, republican. In some of them there 
was a preponderance of aristocracy, in others of 
democracy. Thebes was more nearly a mon- 
archy. 

Many of the sovereigns of Thebes, were celebrated for 
tkeir misfbrtunes, such as La'ius, CEd'ipus, Polyni'ces^ &c. 

Pertaining to the government of the Greeks 
as a confederated body, was the AmphictyonHc 
Council. This was an assembly composed at 
jBrst of a few states in the northern parts of 
Greece, but afterwards of twelve states, the ob- 
ject of which was the decision of all differences 
between cities, and to try such offences as openly 
violated the laws of nations. 

The number of deputies usually sent to this council was 
two from each state. It met twice a year. The vernal 
assembly was held at Delphi, and the autumnal at Thermop'- 
ylae. 

Sect. 45. Military Affairs. The armies of the 
different states of Greece consisted for the most 
part of citizens, whom the laws of their country 
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obliged at a certain age, to appear in arms, at 
the summons of the magistrate. 

The main body of the Gre'cian armies was composed of 
infantry. The rest rode in chariots, upon horseback or 
upon elephants. 

The Greek arms were at first made of brass, 
and the boots and some other parts, of tin. Iron 
became afterwards the chief material. The de- 
fermve arms were a helmet, a breast-plate, and 
a plate for the back, greaves to defend the legs, 
guards for the hands, a sort of belt which cover- 
ed a part of the body in front, and a shield. 

The offensive arms were the spear or pike, the 
sword, the pole-axe, a club of wood or iron, the 
bow and arrow, darts or javelins, and slings. 

The Greeks, however brave in the field, were very ineffi- 
cient in undertaking the siege of walled towns. Their armies 
were generally the militia of the country called out to tempo- 
rary service. 

The severest punishments were inflicted by the Lace- 
daemo^nians on deserters or cowards, who fled from battle. 
They forfeited all the privileges and honours of citizens : it 
was a disgrace to intermarry with them : they might be beat- 
en by any who met them, without the liberty of self-defence : 
an they wore some distinguishing dress as a mark of infamy. 

Archil'ochus, the poet, was banished Spa'rta, for writing 
an epigram, in which he jestingly related the loss of his 
shield. 

Sect. 46. Naval Affairs. The Greek ships 
consisted chiefly of three sorts ; ships of war, 
those of burthen, and those of passage. 

'Ships of passage were used as transports. Ships of bur* 
then served as tenders, and were usually of a round form. 
Ships of war contained the men and the weapons by which 
the naval engagement was carried on, and were distinguished 
by the several orders or banks of oars which they possessed. 
These were not fixed in a vertical line over each other, but 
back of each other, ascending gradually in the form of stairs. 

Sect. 47. Religion. The Greeks who were 
heathens, worshipped great numbers of gods. 
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and demi gods, whom they divided into three 
classes: — Celestial^ Marine and Infernal. They 
were all subject to Ju^piter, who was considered 
the father of gods and men. The above classes 
are according to their degrees of dignity. 

The gods of Greece are described by the poets according 
to tradition, and with such embellishments as poetic genius 
could invent. As the Greeks had no sacred books, these 
fictions, sanctioned also by the priests and legislators, were 
the only authority for the popular belief. 

The account we here give of the mythology of the Greeks 
is to be regarded as a description only of their principal de- 
ities, and under the forms in which the poets, sculptors, and 
painters represented them. If this article should appear to 
be somewhat particular, compared with the others respecting 
Oreece, it is because the fnythology of this country is the 
same nearly with that of the whole ancient world, and is 
necessary to be known in reading the Gre'cian and Ro'man 
classics. 

The Celestial deities were Ju^piter, ApoHo, 
Mars, Mer^cury, Bac^chus, VuPcan, Ju^no, Mi- 
oer^va, Ve^nus, Dia^na, Ce^res, and Ves^ta. 



Ju'piter, Apol'lo. 

Ju'piier was the son of Sat'urn and'Cyb'ele ; and born at 
the same birth with Ju'no on mount I'da in Cre'te. He 
deposed his father, and divided the world between himself 
and his brethren, Nep'tune and Plu'to. Nep'tune had the 
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jurisdiction of the sea land Plu^to that of the infernal regions* 
The sovereignty of heaven and earth he.reserved to himself. 

One of his great exploits was the conquest of the Ti'tauB 
or giants, who heaped mountains upon mountains to scale 
heaven. Ju^piter was guilty of indulging the basest lusts, 
although he is generally represented as the father of men 
and gods, as shaking heaven with his nod, and governing all 
things except the Fates, by his power as supreme. His 
altars were never defiled with human sacrifices. 

He is generally represented as a majestic personage, seat- 
ed on a throne, with a sceptre in one hand and thunderbolts 
m the other, and at his feet an eagle with expanded wings. 

Apollo was the son of Ju'piter and Lato'na, and born in 
the island of De'los. He presided over music, medicine, 
poetry, divination, the fine arts, and archery. For his offence 
in killing the Cy'clops he was banished from heaven, and 
obliged to hire himself as a shepherd to Adme^tus king of 
Thes'saly, in which employment he remained nine years. 

His adventures on earth are represented as extraordinary. 
Among others he flayed Mar'syas alive for contending with 
him in music ; he caused Mi' das to receive a pair of ass's 
ears for preferring Pan's music to his ; he turned into a vio- 
let the beau^ful boy Hyacin'thus whom he accidentally killed 
with a quoit ; and his mistress Daph'ne he metamorphosed 
into a laurel. 

He is represented as a tall, beardless youth, with rays 
round his head ; sometimes he holds a lyre in his hand, 
sometimes he has a bow, with a quiver of arrows at his back. 



Mars, 
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Mars was the son of Ju'piter and Ju'no. He was the 
GcMi of war, and patron of all that is bloody, cruel, and fiiri- 
ous. The horse, the wolf, the magpie and the vulture were 
offered to him. He had his temples in all nations, as well as 
among the Greeks and Ro'mans. During the Tro'jan war 
Mars was wounded by Diome'des, and hastily retreating to 
heaven, complained to Ju'piter, that Mner'va had directed 
the weapon of his antagonist. 

He is represented as an old man, armed and standing in 
a chariot, drawn by two horses, called Flight and Terror ; 
his sister Bellona, was his charioteer. Discord goes before 
him in a tattered garment with a torch, and Anger and Cla 
mour follow. 



Mercury, Bacchus. 

Mer'cury) the son of Ju'piter and Ma'ia , was the messen- 
ger of the gods, the patron of travellers, shepherds, orators, 
merchants, theives, and dishonest persons. His exploits 
abundantly support this character. Mer'cury was doubtlesi 
some enlightened person in a remote age, ■ who, on account 
of his actions or services was worshipped after his death. 
His Greek name, Her'mes, signifies to interpret or explain, 
and he appears to have taught men the arts of civilization. 

He is represented as a naked youth standing on tiptoe, 
having a winged cap on his head, and winged sandals on 
his feet ; in one hand he held a rod, and in the other a purse. 

Bac'chus was the son of Ju'piter and Sem'ele and the 
god of wine. His festivals were celebrated by persons of 
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both sexes, who dressed themselves in skins, and ran about 
the hills and country shouting, and accompanying their shouts 
with drums, fifes, an3 flutes. These solemnities were attend- 
ed with disgusting scenes of drunkenness and debauchery. 
The fir, yew, and fig tree, the ivy and vine were sacred to 
him. • 

Bac'chus is depicted as a corpulent and ruddy youth, 
crowned with ivy and vine leaves ; holding in his hand a 
smaH* javelin bound with vine leaves ; his diariot is drawn 
by lions. 



Vul'can. 

Vulcan, the god of fire, and patron of those who wrought 
in the metallic arts, was thiB son of Ju'piter and Ju'no. He 
was kicked out of heaven by Ju'piter, for attempting to de* 
liver his mother firom a chain by which she was suspended. 
He continued to descend nine days and nights, and lighted 
on the island of Lem'nos, but was crippled ever after. 

Vu'lcan was the artificer of heaven ; he forged the thunder- 
bolts of Ju'piter, also the arms of gods and demi gods. 
Though deformed, squalid and sooty he is made the husband 
of Ve'nus and father of Cu'pid. 

Vul'can is represented as working at a forge. One hand 
raising a hammer ready to strike, the other holding a thunder- 
bolt with pincers on an anvil. An eagle waits to carry it to 
Ju'piter when finished. 
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Ju'no, 

Ju'no, styled the queen of heaven, was both the sister and 
wife of Ju'piter. She was born at Ar'gos, or as some re- 
port, in Sa^mos. In her character she was haughty, jealous, 
and inexorable, though the ancients held her in great ven- 
eration, inasmuch as she presided over power, empire, and 
riches, and was the special protectress of marriage and child 
birth. 

She was loftly, graceful, and magnificent in her face, fig- 
ure, and motion, and of all the pagan divinities her worship 
was the most solemli and general. 

She is represented seated on a throne or in a chariot 
drawn by peacocks, with a diadem or fillet adorned with 
jewels on her head, and a golden sceptre in her hand. Iris, 
displaying the rich colors of the rainbow, is her usual at- 
tendant. 



Miner'va. 

22 
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Miner' va, the goddess of wisdom, sprang completely arm- 
ed, from the head of Ju'piter. She was the most accomplish- 
ed of all the goddesses, and the only, divinity that seemed 
equal to Ju'piter. She was a beneficent goddess, and in- 
structed in ship building, navigation, spinning, and weav- 
ing. Her worship was universdly established, but Ath^ens 
claimed her particular attention. 

She is represented as a majestic female of commanding 
aspect, armed with a helmet, breastplate, shield and spear. 
By her side, or on her crest, is an oirl, the bird which is sa- 
cred to her. 



Ve'nusj the goddess of love and beauty, was the daughter 
of Ju'piter and Dia'na, or as some say, she sprung from the 
froth of the sea. She was lipentious in a high degree, an4 
her worship was celebrated with the most disgraceful cere- 
monies. The most beautiful of her temples were those of 
Pa^phos, Cni'dus, Cythe'ra, and Idaiia. The island of Cy • 
prus was her favorite residence. 

She is represented as a beautiful woman, elegantly attired , 
and girt about the waist with a cestus or girdle, that had the 
power of inspiring love. 

Dia'na was the queen of the woods and the goddess of 
hunting. She devoted herself to perpetual celibacy, and 
had for her attendants 80 nymphs, all of whom abjured the 
rites of marriage. Among plants, the poppy and dittany were 
sacred to her. 

She is represented as a tall, majestic woman, lightly clad, 
with a crescent on her forehead, a bow in her hand, a quiver 
on iier shoulders, her legs bare, and buskins on her feet^ 
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Ves'ta. 

Ce'res^ the goddess of corn and harvest, was the daughter 
of Sat' urn and Cyb'ele, and the first who taught to cultivate 
the earth. She was a beneficent goddess, but led a licen- 
tious life. To her honour the Eleusin'ian mysteries were 
celebrated. 

She is represented as a majestic and beautifiil woman, 
crowned with ears of corn — in one hand she held poppies and 
ears of corn, and in the other a lighted torch. 

Ves'ta was the goddess of fire, and guardian of houses and 
hearths. She ever remained a virgin, and received the first 
oblations in sacrifice. 

She was represented in a long, flowing robe, a veil on her 
head, a lamp in one hand, and a javelin in the other. 

The Marine deities %ere Nep^tune, and his 
wife Amphitri^te, Oce^anus and his wife The'tys, 
Tri^ton, Pro^teus, Ne^reus, and his sister and 
consort Do^ris, &c- 



JMep'tune, 
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Nep'tune^ the brother of Ju'piter, was second in rank 
among the gods, and reigned over the sea. Conspiring- 
against Ju'piter, he was defeated, banished from heaven, and 
for one year made subject to Laom'edon, king of Troy, where 
he assisted to build the walls of that city. 

Nep'tune is represented seated in a chariot made of a shell 
and drawn by dolphins and sea horses, surrounded by tritons, 
nymphs and sea monsters. On his head he wears a crown, 
and in his hand holds a trident, or sceptre, with three prongs. 




Oce'anus. 

Oce'artuSf a sea god, was the son of Cce'lum and Vcs'ta. 
He was called the father, not only of rivers, but of animals. 
He and his wife Tlie'tys, are said to have had 3000 sons. 



Tri'ton. 

Tri'ton, also a sea god, was the son of Nep'tune and Am- 
phitri'te — he was his father's companion and trumpeter. 
^ Half of him resembles a man — the other part is like a fish ; 
his two feet are like the fore feet of a horse, his tail is cleft 
and crooked like a half moon, and his hair resembles wild 
parsley. 

Ne'reuSy a sea god, the son of Oce'anus, was the father of 
fifty daughters by his wife Do'ris, who were called Ne'reids. 
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Pro'tms^ the son of Oce'anus, a god of the sea, could 
foretell future events, and change himself into any shape. 

The Infernal deities were Plu^to and his con- 
sort Pros^erpine, Plu^tus, Cha^ron, the Fu^ries, 
Fates, and the three judges, Mi^nos, ^^acus, 
asd Rhadaman^thus. 



Flu'to, 

» 

Plu'to, who exercised dominion over hell, was the brother 
t)f Ju'piter. The goddesses all refusing to marry him on ac- 
count of his deformity and gloomy disposition, he seized Pros- 
erpine, the daugher of Genres, in Sic'ily, opened a passage 
through the earth, carried her to his residence, married, and 
made her queen of hell. Nl^ temples were raised to his 
honor. 

He is represented seated on a throne of sulphur, from 
beneath which flow the rivers Le'the, Phleg'ethon, Cocy'tus 
and Ach'eron. His countenance is stern, on his head is a 
radiated crown, in one hand a sceptre with two teeth, called 
a bident, and in the other two keys. 

Plu'tus an infernal deity was the god of riches. He was 
lame, blind, injudicious and timorous. 



22* 
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Cha'ron, 

Cha/ron, was the ferryman of hell, an old man with white 
hair, a long beard and garments^ deformed with filth, in 
speech morose and ill-tempered. E?ery ghost paid a small 
brass coin for his fare. 

None could enter Cha'ron's boat without a regular burial ; 
without this, they wandered a hundred years, amidst the 
mud and slime of i.he shore. By him departed soiils were 
ferried over the four rivers of hell, luid carried to Plu'to's 
palace. 



lories. 
The Pu'ries were three in number, Alec'to, Tisiph'one and 
Meg'ara. They have the faces of women, their looks are foil of 
terror, they hold lighted torches in their hands, and snakes 
lash their necks and shoulders. Their office is to observe 
and punish the crimes of bad men, and torment the con- 
sciences of secret offenders. 
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Fates, 

The Fates were three daughters of Ju'piter by Thc'mis. 
Their names were Clo'tho, Lach'esis, and Atro'pos. They 
decided on the fortunes of mankind. Clo'tho drew the 
thread of life, Lach'esis turned the wheel, and Atro^pos cut 
it with her scissors. 

Mi'nos, jE'acus, and Radaman' thus, were the three judges 
of the souls of the dead. They assigned various punish- 
ments to the wicked adapted to their crimes, to the good they 
gave a place in the delightful realms of Elys'ium. 

The^ were many other divinities of various 
characters and descriptions, as Cuspid, the god 
of love — the Musses who presided over poetry, 
music, dancing, and the Uberal arts ; the Gra^ces^ 
&c. 




Cu'pid, 

Cu'pidy representing the passion. of love, was a beautiful 
winged boy, with a bow and arrows, and often with a band- 
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age over l^s eyes. Sometimes he is bestriding the back of 
a lion, playing on a lyre. Sometimes he appears mounted on 
a dolphin, at others, breaking the winged thunderbolt of 
Jove, or amusing himself with childish diversions. 

The Mu'ses were the daughters of Ju'piter by Mnemos'- 
yne. They were nine in number, viz : 



Colli' ope. 



aco. 



Era'to, 



1st. Colli' ope presides over eloquence and heroic or epic 
poetry, such as Homer's Iliad. 
2d. Cli'o presides over history. 
3d. Era' to is the Muse of elegiac or lyric poetry. 



) 




m^M 




Euter'pe. 



Polyhym'nia. 



4th. Euter'pe presides over milsic. 

5th. Mblpom'ene is the inveniress and muse of tragedy. 

6th. Polyhym'nia is the muse.'of singing and rhetoric. 
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Terpsich' ore, Tha'lia. Ura'nia, 

7th. Terpsich'ore presides over dancing. 
8th. Tha'lia is the muse of pastoral or comic poetry. 
9th. Ura'nia presides over hymns and sacred subjects, 
and is the muse of astronomy. 



Graces. 

The Gra'ces were the daughters of Bac'chus and Ve'nus, 
and three in number. They were supposed to give to beauty 
its attractions, and to render even homeliness pleasing. 

They are usually represented as young and blooming vir- 
gins, lightly clad, and holding each other by the hand, to 
show the mutual affection that subsisted between them. 

Besides these there were Rural Deities^ as 
Pan, Sylva^nus, Pria^pus, Arist8B^us, Trr^'mmus, 
and others. There were also the Si^rens, Gor^- 
gons, Har'pies, Dry^ads, Nai^iwis, Ne^'reids, Tri^- 
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tons, La^res, Pena^tes, Fauns, Sat^yxs, Paries, and 
a vast number of Nymphs. 

Pan was the principal among the inferior deities, and was 
the god of hunters, shepherds, and country people generally. 

8ylva'nu$ was next to Pan, and presided over woods. 
Pria'pus presided over gardens. ArisMus invented the 
art of extracting oil from olives, and found the use of honey. 
Ter' minus was considered as watching over the boundaries 
of lands. _ 

The SH'rens were three fabulous persons, who were said 
to have the faces of women, and the lower parts of their 
bodies like hsh. They had such melodious voices, that 
mariners were ofren allured by them to their own destruction. 

The Gor'goHS, three sisters, had the power of transform- 
ing those into stones who looked at them. 

The Har^pies are said to have been winged monsters 
which had the face of a woman, the body and wings of a 
vulture, claws on the hands and feet, and the ears of a bear. 

The Dry' ads were nymphs who presided over the woods. 

The Nai'ads were nymphs of springs and fountains. 

The Ne'reids were nymphs of the sea and daughters of 
Ne'reus and Do'ris. 

The Tri'tons were sea gods with their upper parts like a 
man, and their lower parts resembling a fish. 

The La'res and Pena'tes were inferior deities who presid- 
ed over houses and families. 

The Fauns and Saf/yrs were rural demi-gods, the one 
attending on Pan, and the other on Bac'chus. 

Pa'les was the goddess of shepherds and pastures. 

The Nymphs were celestial and terrestrial, the former guid- 
ed the heavenly bodies, the latter presided over the woods. 
They are represented as beautiful creatures inhabiting every 
forest and glen. 

The Worship of these divinities was con- 
ducted by priests dressed in costly habits, who 
offered sacrifices of animals, fruits, perfumes, &c- 
These sacrifices were sometimes accompanied 
by prayers, music, dancing, &c. Human victims 
were occasionally sacrificed. 

The Greeks derive their religion principally from E'gypt^ 
but by degrees the legislators, poets, and priests extended it^ 
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till the multitude of gods was almost innumerable. Thirty 
thousand objects of worship have been enumerated among 
them. These deities were supposed frequently to mingle in 
the affairs of men and are represented as being stained with 
almost every vice. 

Temples were erected, festivals instituted, games cele- 
brated, and sacrifices offered with more or less pomp to all 
these gods, as also to the souls of departed heroes. 

The religion of the common people consisted chiefly in the 
external honours paid to their gods, and an attendance upon 
sacrifices and ceremonies, though these were performed 
with great reverence. With respect to a future state of ex- 
istence, the philosophers seem to have been in doubt. The 
poets inculcated a belief in Tar^tarus or Hell, and Elys'ium 
or Paradise. Women were not encouraged with any hope 
of immortality. , 

Of Hell they have drawn a picture in the 
most gloomy and horrific colours, where men who 
have been remarkable for wickedness are tor- 
tured with a variety of miseries adapted to their 
crimes. 

The prospect of Elys^ium is described by Ho''- 
mer, He^siod, PinMar, and others, as beautiful 
and inviting in the highest degree. In that de- 
lightful reigon, there is no inclement weather, but 
soft winds blow from the ocean to refresh the 
inhabitants who live without care or anxiety ; 
there reign perpetual sunshine and serenity of 
sky; and the fertile earth produces thrice in a 
year dehcious fruits for their sustenance. 

With the religion of the Greeks were connect- 
ed their temples^ oracles^ games, ^c. 

The principal temples of the Greeks were 
those of Dia^na at Eph^esus, of ApoVlo in the 
city of Mile^tus, of Genres and Pros^erpine at Eleu''- 
sis, and that of Olym^pian Jove at Ath^ens. These 
were all built of marble, and adorned with the 
finest ornaments. The most celebrated Grecian 
temple however, was thatof ^/?o/^/oat DeFphos, 
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whicl^ was revered and resorted to, by all the 
surrounding nations. 

Statues of the gods, to whom these strudtures were dedi- 
cated, were erected, in or near the centre of the building, and 
enclosed by a railing. Sacrifices of various kinds were 
made before these statues, the ceremonies of which were 
generally conducted by the priests. 

Temples among the heathen most probably owe their ori- 
gin to the superstitious reverence paid by the ancients to the 
memory of their deceased friends and benefactors. As most 
of their gods were eminent men, who were consecrated after 
death ; so the first heathen temples, we naturally infer, were 
stately monuments erected in honour of the dead. 

Oracles were consulted by the Greeks on all 
important occasions, and their determinations 
were held sacred and inviolable- There were 
certain temples, in which future events were 
made known to those who devoutly sought to 
know the will of superior powers. Certain 
priests or priestesses communicated this sup- 
posed will. 

Well have they been called lying oracles, in comparison 
with the clear predictions of the prophets of Jeho'vah in the 
Scriptures. The most celebrated oracles were those of 
Apol'lo at Del'phi and De'los, the oracle of Ju'piter at Do- 
do'na, and that of Tropho'nius. 

The public and solemn Games in Greece were 
the Olym^pic, Pyth^ian, Neme^an, and Isth^mian 
— four in number. The contests at these games 
were running, leaping, throwing the quoit, box- 
ing, and wrestling. Horse races, and chariot 
races were also in repute. Besides these, there 
were contests in which musicians, poets, artists, 
and philosophers engaged for victory. 

These occasions drew* together people from 
all parts of Greece, and even strangers from 
foreign countries. The utmost emulation ob- 
tained to secure the prizes which were wreaths 
of various evergreens ; and the highest honours 
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and respect were shown towards the victors. 
Their praises were universally celebrated. The 
eflFect of these games on the national spirit was 
remarkable. 

The Olympic Games were instituted by Her'cules in hon- 
our of Ju'piter Olym'pius, 1222 years B. C, and renewed 
after a long period, first by Lycur'gus 884 B. C., and next by 
Coroe'bus 776 B. C. The last period is the era of the first 
Olym'piad. An Olym/piad was the space (which was four 
years,) intervening between one celebration and another — 
the Greek method of computing time. The victors were 
crowned with olive. 

The Pythian Games were celebrated every fifth year, in 
the second year of every Olym'piad, near Del'phi, in honour 
of ApoPlo. The victors were crowned with laurel The 
exercises were nearly the same as at the Olym'pic. 

The Neme'an Games, which were instituted by Her'cules, 
were celebrated every third year at the town of Neme'a, 
with the usual exercises. The victors were crowned with 
parsley. 

The /sf^^mian Games were celebrated near the Isth'mus of 
Cor'inth, whence they derived their name. Their occur- 
rence was every third and afterwards every fifth year. The 
victors were crowned with garlands of jwne leaves. 

Sect. 48. Literature. In literature^ Greece 
was the glory of the whole earth. No nation, 
ancient or modern has ever surpassed the Greeks 
in literary taste and genius. Since their time, 
great advances have indeed been made in the 
sciences, strictly so called, and in some branches 
of polite learning; yet in chaste and beautiful 
composition, in liveliness of fancy, in sweetness 
of periods — in the various forms of intellectual 
eflfort under the names of poetry, oratory and 
history, they are still unrivalled, in mere human 
productions. 

The Greeks derived a part of their learning from E'gypt 
ajid Phoenic'ia, but they originated much of it, and here con- 
23 
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dists their peculiar gloigr.* The pnise of iniaei^ioii belongg 
to them, and even of perfection in some departments. 

Cad'mus taught them the alphabet 1519 years B. C. It 
then contained but 16 letters, and the method of writing was 
&om left to right, and from right to lefl alternately. This 
circumstance essentially contributed to the rapid advances 
made by the Greeks, in civilization and knowledge. 

Poetry in Greece was extremely ancient. It 
was cultivated even before the introduction oi 
letters. In the various forms under which it is 
usually krranffed, there are specimens of sur- 
passing exceflence, and names that can never 
be forgotten. 

In Epic poetry we find the sublime Ho'mer^ and the mord 
He'siod. In Lj/ric poetry shine the gay Anac^reon, the sweet 
Sap'pho, and the fanciful and daring Pin^dar. 

In the Drama we meet the names of the wild iEs'chylus, 
the pathetic Eurip'ides, the pure and grand Soph^ocles, and 
the^ delicate Menan'der. In Pastoral poetry we read of the 
easy Bi^on and the elegant Mos'chus ; and every classical 
scholar knows, that Theoc^ritus is only another name for 
simplicity and nature. 

Oratory was greatly cultivated among the 
Greeks, particularly in Ath^ens, whose institu- 
tions were rather more free than was elsewhere 
the case in Greece. It became an object of at- 
tention soon after the Per^sian invasion about 
480 years B. C. It was cultivated with singular 
success^ — was bold and vehement at first, but 
afterwards more refined and elegant. 

Here Per'icles awed by the majesty of his expressions, Thu- 
cyd'ides, who was an orator, as well a historian, arrested the 
thoughts of others, by the force of his own. Here Isoc^rates 
soothed the ear by harmony of period^, and Demos'theDes 
flashed conviction and impelled to action, by the united en- 
ergy of his gesture, voice, and arguments. 

History^ after th. - irUer ages in which poetry 
was the vehicle o corded events, was culti- 
vated with an inte est and success demanded by 
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its importance. The Greeks possessed several 
most distinguished historians. 

Such were Herod'otus, who was characterized by a sim- 
ple and elegant style and engaging manner ; Thacyd^ides 
whose reflections were profound, and fidelity unequalled ; 
Xen'ophon who combined simplicity of style with sagacity of 
observation. 

Philosophy among the Greeks, was divided 
into various schools or sects. The professors of 
philosophy arose from the early Rhapsodists — 
men who recited the poems of Ho^mer and others 
at the public games, commenting at the same 
time upon them, and who having established 
schools, were dignified by the name of Soph^ists, 
or teachers of wisdom. The Gre^cian philoso- 
phy, was,' however, merely speculative, and sel- 
dom based upon facts. 

The principal sects of philosophy in Greece were the 
Ionic, the most ancient, founded by Tha'les ; the Italian, 
by Pythag'oras; the J^cratic, by Soc' rates; the Cynic, by 
Antis^thenes ; the Academic, by Pla'to ; the Peripatetic, by 
Ar'istotle ; the Sceptical, by Pyr^rho ; the Stoic by Ze^no ; the 
Epicurean, byEpicu'rus. 

These sects were distinguished by certain peculiarities of 
doctrine, as for instance, the Italian taught the transmigra- 
tion of souls ; the Socratic insisted on the excellence of virtue ; 
the Cynic condemned all knowledge, society, and the arts of 
life ; the Academic dealt in ideal forms, and mystical theog- 
ony ; the Peripatetic exhibited the model of a perfect logic ; 
the Sceptical inculcated universal doubt ; the Stoic decried 
all weakness, and made insensibility a virtue ; and the Epi- 
curean pointed to pleasure as the supreme good. 

The Peripatetic sect, or the school of Ar'istotle, has exerted 
the greatest influence over the human mind. It reigned in 
the schools through 1600 years. 

The Principle af all things was a subject of special re- 
search by the philosophers of Greece. It may be curious to 
know their opinions on this topic. 

Anaxim'enes, taught that this principle consisted of Water. 
Thames, .-.--.. Wat^r. 

Anaxag'oras, - Infinite air^ 
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Archela'us, Matter and Spirit* 

Heracli'tus, - - Fire. 

Democ'ritus, ..---. Atoms. 

Pythag'oras, .--.*--. Unity. 

Pla'to, - - ^ - - God, Idea, and Matter. 

Ar'istotle, - - - Matter, Form, and Privation. 
Ze'no, - - - - God and Matter, (the only 

things without beginning*.) 
Epicu'rus, - - - - Matter and empty Space. 
The Seven wise Men of Cfreece, who are found in the ranks 
of philosophy, were TAa7c5, of Mile'tus ; So' Ion, of Ath'ehs ; 
Bias, of Prie'ne ; Chi'lo, of LacedaB'mon \ Cleohu'lus, of 
Lin^dos ; Pit'tacus, of Mityle'ne ; and Periander, of Cor'- 
inth. 

Sect* 49. The Arts. Greece, in the age of 
Per^icles, about 430 B. C, abounded in archi- 
tects^ sculptors, and painters. It was then in the 
zenith of its glory in literature, as well as the 
arts. Indeed this was the taste of the pubhc 
mind, until after the death of Alexan'der. Even 
to this day, Greece, particularly Ath^ens, is the 
instructress of the world in those monuments of 
its arts and genius that yet remain. 

In the useful and necessary arts of life, the 
Greeks never made any great improvement. 
Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, were 
left for other nations to perfect. But in the^we 
arts, appropriately so called, Greece was superior 
to all ancient nations, and probably not excelled 
by any modern. Indeed, we may say that the 
Greeks carried architecture, sculpture, aad paint- 
ing to perfection. 

This people invented that system of architecture^ which is 
univeraaJIy considered the most finished and perfect. 

The Greek architecture consisted of three distinct orders; 
the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian. The Doric pos- 
sessed a mascuhne grandeur, and sublime plainness. The 
Ionic was marked with gracefulness and elegance. The 
Corinthian affected the highest magnificence and ornament, 
by uniting the characteristics of all the orders. 
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In Sculpture the Greeks excelled no less than in architec- 
ture. Specimens of their art in this respect are perfect 
models. The dying Gladiator, the Venus and the Laoc'oon, 
of the Greek sculptors have an imperishable fame. 

In Painting, though very few specimens have descended 
down to us, they are supposed also greatly to have excelled. 
The works of Zeu'xis, Apel'Ies, Parrha'sius, Pro'togens, and 
Timan'thes which have perished, were highly extolled by the 
writers of antiquity. 

In Music the Greeks appear to have been less conspicuous 
than several modern nations. 

Sect. 60. Private and domestic lAfe. The 
Dress of the Greeks, as well of other ancient 
nations, differed much from that of most modern 
nations. 

The men, wore an inner garment called tunic, 
over which they threw a mantle : their shoes or 
sandals were, fastened under the soles of their 
feet with thongs or ropes. 

The women, particularly in Ath'ens^ wore a 
white tunic, winch was closely bound with a 
broad sash, and descended in waving folds down 
to the heels ; also a shorter robe confined round 
the waist with a ribbon, and bordered at the 
bottom with stripes of various colours, over this 
they sometimes put on a robe, which was worn 
gathered up like a scarf. 

In the earher a^es of Greece, its inhabit- 
ants used no covering on their heads', but in 
after times they wore hats, that were tied under 
the chin. Women, however, always had their 
heads covered. 

The Athe'nians wore in their hair golden grasshoppers, as 
emblems of the antiquity of their nation, intimating that they 
were sprung from the earth. 

In Spar'ta, the kings, magistrates and citizens were but 
little distinguished by external appearance. The military 
eostame was of a red colour. 
23* 
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The Greeks in general set a high value on scarlet coloar, 
and a still greater on purple. 

The Meals of tiie Greeks were usually four in 
number. Breakfast was taken about the rising 
of the sun : the next meal at mid-day : then came 
the afternoon repast : and lastly the supper which 
was the principal meal, as it was taken after the 
business of the day. 

At Spar'ta they ate together at public tables, and the chief 
part of their food consisted of black broth. 

In the earliest ages, convivial entertainments were gene- 
rally acts of public devotion, but afterwards we find them in 
use, in private life. There were also political feasts, in 
which a whole city, tribe, or other subdivision, met together. 

Water and wine were used for drinking. Perfumed wines 
were introduced at the tables of the rich. Every thing 
capable of sustaining life was used as food. The Greeks 
generally were very fond of fish. 

Hot baths were very numerous, and bathing in them, and 
anointing the body, with a change of clean clothes, were 
usual in preparing for a feast. When guests were invited, 
men and women were never invited together. 

Seats, on which persons sat upright were employed ; but, 
as luxury prevailed, couches were introduced on which the 
guests reclined while feasting. 

The Marriages among the Greeks were lawful 
only as the consent of parents or other relatives 
could be obtained. This institution was greatly 
encouraged in all parts of Greece. Want of 
esteem, and sometimes the infliction of punish- 
ment, attended the failure of entering into the 
connubial state. 

Polygamy was allowed only after times of great calamity, 
such as war or pestilence. Soc'rates married a second wife 
on this account. Violations of the marriage contract, though 
the punishment was severe, were often committed. 

The Gre'cian women seldom or never appeared in strange 
company, but were confined to the remote parts of the house, 
into which no male visitants were admitted. When they went 
abroad, they wore veils to conceal their faces. It was disr- 
reputable, however, to appear much abroad. 
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In some parts of Greece, parents might expose their child- 

V ren, in certain cases. Children were required to maintain 

\their parents in old age ; but by the laws of So'lon, if a per- 

Ison did not bring up his children to some useful employment, 

/they were to be exempted from such an obligation. 

/ The Funerals of the Greeks were attended 
/ with many ceremonies shewing that they consid- 
ered the duties belonging to the dead to be of 
the highest importance. In their view it was 
the most awful of all imprecations, to wish that 
a person might die without the honours of a 
ftmeral. 

Phizni&ians. 

Sect. 51. Country. Phoenic^ia was little 
more than a narrow slip of ground situated be- 
tween mount Lib^anus and the sea. It had 
Syr^ia on the north and east, Jude'a on the 
south, and the Mediterra^nean on the west. 

Sect. 52. Cities and Remains. Si'don 
was the capital, and a maritime town of consid- 
erable extent, and provided with an excellent 
harbour. It was distinguished by a high degree 
of opulence and refinement. 

Ty^TuSj called the daughter of SiMon, was 
built upon an island south of Si^don, and 25 
miles distant. It was ornamented with many 
magnificent buildings. 

SiMon is often mentioned by Ho'mer, but Ty'rus never. 
Ty'rus was joined by Alexan'der to the main land, and time 
has consolidated his work. 

The walls of Tyre were 150feet high, with a proportionate 
breadth. Old Tyre on the continent, was destroyed by the 
Assyr'ians. It was new Tyre that Alexan'der took after a 
siege of seven months. A few fishermen's huts are among 
its ruins. 

Other principal cities were Ar'adus, Trip'oli, Byblus, 
SarepHa and Bery'tus. 

^ome vestiges of the splendour of this ancient 
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land arc still in existence. The ruins of Si'don 
exhibit many fine columns and other fragments 
of marble. 

A double column of granite, consisting of one entire block, 
80 feet long, has been noticed among the ruins of Tyre. 

Sect. 53. Navigation and Colonies. The 
Phoenic^ianSy confined between the sea and 
mountains, acquired [>ower and aggrandi:^ement 
by navigation. Their navigators were femous 
for their skill and intrepidity. ,They engrossed 
the -commerce of the western hemisphere. 

They formed establishments on both sides of 
the Mediterra^nean, and even on those of the 
western ocean* In the time of A^braham, they 
were known to be a commercial and enterprising 
people. 

Car'thage, U'tica, Ga'des, &lc were colonies founded by 
the inhabitants of Tyre. 

Sect. 54. Sciences, Arts and Manufactures. 
From the earliest periods, the Phoenic^ians were 
addicted to philosophy. The sciences of arith- 
metic and astronomy were invented or improved 
by them, and they are known to have introduced 
letters into Greece. 

Before the time of the Tro'jan war, Mos'chus a Sido'nian, 
explained the doctrine of atoms. In later ages we read of 
some eminent philosophers ; among them was Boe'thus, An* 
tip'ater, Diod^atus, and Apollo' nius. 

In manfactwes they were skilled. GlasSf 
purple, and fine linen were products of their 
own invention. 

In architecture they were qo versed that 
Sol'^mon sought their aid in erecting his mag- 
nificent temple. 

Sect. 55. Religion. As the Phoenic^iaos 
were so nearly connected with the immediate 
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descendants of No'ah, they were probably in- 
structed in the worship of the true God ; but 
they became at length immersed in idolatry and 
superstition. 

The principal objects of their mistaken adoration were 
Beelsmen or the sun, Ba'cd, Astar'te the queen of heaven," 
Her'cules^ Ado'nis, and the PaMci, certain small statues, 
which being venerated as the tutelar gods of sea-faring men, 
were always carried about in the prows of their vessels. 

One of these idolatrous objects MiPton describes in melli- 
fluous verse. 

" With these in troop 
Came Jish'toreth, whom the Phoenicians call*d 
Astar'te, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 
To whose hright image, nightly by the moon 
Sido^nian virgins paid their vows and songs." 

Lyd^ians. 

Sect. 56. Country. The country of the 
Lyd^ians liad Mys% on the north, and Ca^ria 
on the south. It constituted an interesting por- 
tion of A^sia Mi^nor. 

The inhabitants on the coast, who were lo'nians divided 
into twelve small states, gave their name to a dialect of the 
Grreek language — lon'ic. 

Sect. 57. Cities. The principal cities were 
Eph^esuSy illustrated in classic and in christian 
antiquity ; Sar'diSy the ancient metropolis ; Phi- 
ladeVphia, in which were celebrated the com- 
raon feasts of all A^sia ; and a few others. 

Eph'esus was famous for the Temple of Dia'na, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, completed 220 years after its 
foundation. This temple was 425 feet in length, and 200 
in breadth. The roof was supported by 127 columns 60 
feet high, placed there by so many kings. The rich offer- 
ings brought into it were immense. 

This temple was burnt on the night that Alexander was 
born. Eros' tratus perpetrated this villany merely to eter- 
nise his name. It rose however from its ruins, with aug- 
mented splendour. 

Eph'«sus was famous also as the place where a flourishing 
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cbristian church was planted by the apostle Paul ; and it 
now stands a monument of the fulfilment of our Saviour's 
threatening ; ** Thy candlestick shall be removed out of his 
place." 

The city is now a mass of ruins. The whole contains only 
40 or 50 Turkish families who live in cottages of dirt. Not 
a single family here exists to invoke the name of Jesus. 
Says Gib'bon, ** The desolation is complete. The temple of 
Dia^na, or the church of Ma'ry will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller." 

Sect. 58. Character. The Lyd'iaiis, under 
CrcB^sus, and some of his predecessofs, were a 
very warlike people ; but after the introduction 
of the Per'sian luxuries, they became indolent, 
voluptuous, and effeminate. 

Sect. 59. Customs. They are said to be 
the first people that introduced the coinage of 
gold and sitver to facilitate trade ; the first that 
sold by retail ; that kept taverns and eating 
houses ; and invented public games, which were 
therefore called ludi by the Ko^mans. 

Ro'ma/ns. 

Sect. 60. Country — its n^jtmej situation and 
division. The country of this renowned peo- 
pie from their having ruled over a great part of 
the civilized world, becomes an interesting ob- 
ject to the scholar or reader. They inhabited 
that part of Eu^rope which is now called It'aly, 
and their beginning was at Rome, its capital. 
From the latter they were denominated Rod- 
mans. 

It'aly had other names, as Hespe'ria, Auso'nia, iEno'tria^ 
and Satur'nia. 

It had the Alps on the north, the Tyr'rhene 
sea on the west, the Adriat^ic on the east, and 
the Gre^cian sea on the south. 
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The whole territory was divided into Cisal- 
pine Gaul, It^aly Proper, and Mag^na Grae^cia. 

Its principal districts were Cisal'pine Gaul, Etru'ria, Um'- 
bria, Pice'num, La'tium, Campa'nia, Sam'nium, the Hir- 
pi'ni, Apu'lia, Cala'bria, Luca'nia, and the Bru'tii. 

Sect. 61. Interesting Localities of It'aly. 
It^aly as well as Greece furnishes many recol- 
lections of this kind, that are so pleasing to the 
student of antiquity. 

An'des, near Man^tua, was the birthp^lape of Vir'gil, Co'- 
mum that of the younger Plin'y, Vero'na of CatuMus, and 
Pata'vium of Liv'y. Raven'na was the residence of the em- 
perors of the west when driven from Rome. The river Po is 
famous for the death of Pha'eton, who, as the poets mention, 
was thrown down into it l^ the thunder-bdits of Ju'piter. 

Padu'sa, one of the mouths of the Po, was said to abound 
in swans. Ru'hicon was a mountain torrent, which it was 
forbidden to pass with an armed force, under dreadful impre- 
cations. The inhabitants of Etru'ria were famous for their 
skill in augury, early civilization, and resolution, and were 
conquered by the Rodmans, only after much bloodshed. 

Circei'i was the residence of the fabled enchantress Cir'ce. 
Tuscu'lum was the villa of Cic'ero. Cap'ua was celebrated 
for its wealth, voluptuousness, and soft climate. Near the pro- 
montory of Cu'mtB was the residence of the Sib'yl. At No'la, 
east of Na'ples, bells were fost invented. The eruption of 
Vesu'vius^ A. C. 79, overwhelmed the cities of PompH'iy 
Hercula'neum and Sta'bi(B, and destroyed the life of Plin'y. 

The city of Ar'pi was founded by Diome^des. Venu'sia 
was the birth-^lace of Hor'ace. The country of Apu'lia was 
celebrated for its wool. Brundu' sium was the port for pass- 
ing fi-om It'aly to Greece. Ru'ditB cwas the birth-place of 
En'nius. Taren'tum was founded by the Lacedaemo^nians. 

P<£s'tum in Luca'nia was famous for its roses. On the 
coast was Metapon'tum, the school of Pythag'oras. Thu'rium 
was also called Syh'aris, from the effeminacy of its inhabit- 
ants. Petil'ia was built by Philocte'tes, after the Tro'jan 
war. 

^c'ily was famous in antiquity for the birth of Ce'res, the 
rape of Pros'erpine, the giant Encel'adus, mount iEt'na, and 
the Cy'clops, with the whirlpool Charyh'dis, opposite to 
ScyVla on the Ital'ian coast, objects of terror to mariners. 
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Sic'ily was the storehouse of It'aly. Mount E'ryt was 
celebrated for its temple of Ve'nus. The plains of En'na^ 
where Pros'erpine was carried away by Plu'to, abounded in 
honey. 

Lip nra was famous for its fruits : its raisins are still ii^ 
high repute. Vul'can had forges here. Sardin'ia was call- 
ed by the Greeks, Ichnu'sa, from its resemblance to the print 
of a foot. It was fiimous for wormwood and bitter herbs, and 
its air was unwholesome. Car'sica was celebrated for its 
box and yew trees. Urd'nium^ founded by a son of A'jax, 
is now Ajaddo and celebrated in modem times as the birth- 
place of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Sect. 62. Capital of IValy and Seat of the 
R&man Empire. The great city of It'aly and 
the Rodmans was Rome. Here was the begin- 
. ning of this celebrated people. The city was 
small and mean at firsts but in the course of 
ages became magnificent beyond conception. 

The city was built on seven hilhjlAoni Pala- 
ti'nus, Capitoli^nus, Quirili^nus, Vimina^lis, Es- 
<][uili''nus, Coeiius, and Aventi^nus. The Pala- 
tme hill was the residence of the kings and 
emperors. On Mount Capitoli^nus were the 
Capitol and Tarpdan rock. 

The seven hills on which Rome was built are not very dis- 
tinctly marked, particularly now that the rubbish of so many 
ruined buildings has, in the course of more than 2500 years, 
filled up the spaces between them. In any place the ground 
is about 20 feet deep above the old pavement. The summit 
of theCapitoline hill is only about 120 feet above the level of 
the Ti'ber. 

In the times of the republic were built the most magnifi- 
cent aqueducts^ which conveyed water from a vast distance 
for the service of the city, and some of which supply modem 
Rome ; whilst the vast ruins of others excite wonder and as- 
tonishment. The Circus Maximus was of an oval shape, and 
afforded accommodation for 160,000 people to see the chari- 
ot races and other games. 

The ruins of the theatres of Pom'pey and MarceMus still 
remain. The Colise'um, built by Vespa'sian and Ti'tus, for 
shows of gladiators and wild beasts, was capable of contain- 
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ing 100,000 people, and its magnificent remains are stiJl the 
most remarkable object at Rome. The Pan'theon or Tem- 
ple of all the gods, was built by Agrip^pa, in the time of Au- 
gns^tns, and its solid construction i»romises it a duration for 
many centuries yet to come 

The columns of Tra'jan and Antoni'nus excite the admi- 
ration of all beholders. Baths of immense number and 
extent were made chiefly in the times of the emperors, and 
the ruins of those of Ti'tus, and Caracal^la still remain. The 
vast tomb of Adrian is now the castle of St. An^gelo. The 
catacombs are very extensive, but it is uncertain for what 
purpose they were used. Several vast tombs still remain, 
one of which was used as a fortress in the middle ages. 
The triumphal arches of Seve'rus, Ti'tus, and Con^stantine, 
still adorn the ancient Forum. 

The extent of the walls is stated by Plin'y to have been 
13 miles 200 paces. A somewhat larger space was enclosed 
by Aure'lian. The modern city encloses also within the walls, 
the Vatican hill. More than three fourths of the space witliin 
the walls are now covered with vineyards, and the modern 
• city is built chiefly in the ancient Cam'pus Mar'tius. Every 
where are seen magnificent ruins, Egyp'tian obelisks, blocks 
of oriental granite, ancient and modern buildings, which still 
render Rome the most interesting city of the whole earth. 

The principal public place in the city was the Forum. 
This was a large open space of oblong shape, where the 
people held their assemblies, justice was administered, and 
public concerns were transacted. It was surrounded in its 
whole extent with arched porticoes, which included spacious 
halls, where courts of justice sat and decided the affairs of 
i ndividuals. 

The Ccan'pus Mar' tins was a large plain without the city, 
along the river Ti'ber, where the athletic exercises and sports 
of the Ro'man youth were practised. It was adorned with 
many noble structures, and monuments commemorating the 
deeds of their ancestors. 

Sect., 63. Political State. The political 
$tate^ or government among the Rodmans, vari- 
ed very much during the successive periods of 
their existence. At first it was a monarchy : 
next it became a republic with a preponder- 
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ance of aristrocratic power ^ which gradually 
gave way to the influence of the people. A 
state almost of anarchy followed, which soon 
settled down into a despotism. That portioa 
of history which we call ancient, includes and 
ends with the commencement of Rodman despo- 
tism under Augus^tus. 

The Kings of Rome were not absolute or 
hereditary, but limited and elective. They 
could neither enact laws, nor make war or 
peace, without the concurrence of the senate 
and people. 

They wore a golden crown,' and carried an ivory sceptre. 
They sat in a curule chair, which was made or adorned with 
* ivory, and they were attended with twelve lictors, carrying 
fasces^ which were bundles of rods with an axe placed in the 
middle. They convened the senate, assembled the people, 
conducted the army, and appointed the quaestors or treasurers . 
of the public money. 

The Rodman people were divided into four 
classes. 1. The Senate or Patrician order. 
2. The Equestrian order or knights. 3 The 
Plebeians or mass of the people. 4. The 
Slaves. 

The Senate was composed of 100 old men, 
and afterwards of 200 or more, who were the 
council of the king. By them most of the 
business of the state was transacted. They 
were called PatreSy that is, Fathers. The Pa- 
trican families were descended from these fath- 
ers. They constituted not an hereditary no- 
bility, but were accounted noble, because the 
members had filled high offices. 

For some centuries, the senate consisted of 300 members, 
and in the time of Julius Caesar, of 900. Augus'tus re- 
duced the number to 600. They were first chosen by the 
kings^ afterwards by the consuls, and last by the censors. 
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They were distinguished by a particular dress, and had sepa- 
rate seats at the public spectacles. 

In their official character, this body was usually assemUed 
three times a month, but was frequently called together on 
other days for special business. A senatus consultum was a 
decree passed by a majority of the senate, and approved by 
the tribunes of the people. 

The Knights were not originally a separate 
order, but consisted of such citizens as could 
maintain a horse for the wars. They seem to 
have become a separate order at some period 
under the kings, but afterwards the knights 
were chosen by the censors, and presented with 
a horse and a gold ring, at the public expense. 

The knights farmed the public revenues. Every year on 
the 15th July, they went in procession from the Temple of 
Honour or of Mars, without the city, to the capitol, on horse- 
back, bearing wreaths of olive in their hands. A certain 
property (3,2§9 pounds) was required as a qualification to be 
made a knight. 

The Plebeians, or mass of the people, were 
the remainder of the Rodman citizens after the 
Patricians and Equites or knights. They were 
called Plebs or Populus. Those who lived in 
the country were Plebs rnstica, and were con- 
sidered the most respectable. The Plebs ur- 
hana consisted chiefly of mechanics, or poorer 
citizens who followed no trade, and partly main- 
tained themselves from the largesses of corn, 
&c., distributed among them. 

The whole body of the people was at first divided into 
tribes three in number, and each tribe was subdivided into 
ten curiae or wards. Other divisions were afterwards made. 
To the three tribes Ser'vius Tul'lius added a fourth. An- 
gus' tus afterwards divided Rome into 14 wards. 

Besides his addition of a fourth iribe, Ser'vius made a 
division of the people into six classes^ and each class into 
several centuries or portions of citizens, so called, because 
they were required to furnish support and 100 men in war. 
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These mx ckiMeB were foniied according to tbeir property ; 
the first composed of the richest citizens, and the 6th which 
was the most numerous, of the poorest. The centuries 
amounted to 19*1. 

The Slaves constituted a large portion of 
the population of Rome. Their lives were at 
the disposal of their masters. They were not 
only employed in domestic services, but in vari- 
ous trades and manufactures. They were some- 
times highly educated, and instructed in the 
liberal arts and professions, as that of physic. 

They were considered as mere property, and publicly sold 
in a market-place— often chained by the leg. If capitally 
convicted, their punishment was crucifixion. 

During the StxtumaUa or Feast of Saturn, dares were 
allowed great freedom, and masters at that time would wait 
upon them al table ; the same license was permitted on the 
Ides of August. 

Slaves might be set free by various forms of law. Slaves 
thus emancipated had the names of Ldberti and LiberOm. 
Their children vrere not equally honourable with other citi- 
zens ; but their grand-children were reckoned Ingemm, <Mr in . 
every respect on a equality with them. 

With a view to connect together the different 
orders, it was provided by Rom^ulus, that each 
plebeian should choose a patrician to be his 
patrofif whose client the plebeian was called. 

The patron was to protect his client, to give him his advice 
and forward his interest. The client was to be ready to 
assist his patron on all occasions. In elections, the dients 
exerted themselves on behalf of their patrons. 

The Rodmans had usually three namest the 
Prtefnomen, No' men and Cog'nomenj as in Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scip'io. 

Puh'Hus is the name of the individual, to distinguish him 
from another of the same family, as Cai'us, Lu'cius, d^c. 
Come'lius shews that he was of a certain family, the gens 
Corne'lia ; and Scip'io, that he was of a division of the famir 
ly, the Scip'ios being one out of many, into which the whole 
stock. of the gens Corne'lia was divided* 
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The Roman citizens were not merely the 
inhabitants of Rome and its environs, but the 
freedom of the city was granted to other parts 
of Italy, and afterwards to foreign cities and 
towns in the empire, whose inhabitants, by this 
mean, enjoyed the same rights as the Rodmans. 

The power of the people in Kpme was ex- 
pressed in their public assemblies. The name 
given to these assemblies, in their transactions 
was ComiVia. The Comit^ia were summoned 
by some magistrate, to pass laws, to elect ma- 
gistrates, to decide concerning peace and war, 
and to try persons guilty of certain heinous 
offences. 

There were three kinds of Comit'ia, the Curi'ata, the Cen- 
turi^ata, and the Trihu'ta, The Comit'ia Curi'ata consisted 
of an assembly of the resident Rodman citizens, who were 
divided into thirty curi<By a majority of which decided all 
matter of importance that were laid before them. 

The Comit'ia Centuri'ata were the principal assembly of the 
people. They elected GoBfiuls, Praetors, Censors, and some* 
time a Proconsul, alsoJth^ Decern' viri, the military Tribunes, 
and a priest called Rex Sacrorum. They gave their votes, 
divided into the centuries of their classes, according to the 
census. The place of their meeting was the Cam'pus Mar'- 
tius, and all Ro'man citizens, though residing in the coun- 
try, as well as city, had a right to act, in their several centu- 
ries. 

The Comit'ia Trihu'ta wexe an assembly of the people in 
which they voted, as they were separated into tribes, accord- 
ing to their wards. At these comit'ia were created subordi- 
nate magistrates, as JEdiles, Tribunes of the people. Quaes- 
tors, &c. The laws, called Plehiscita, were passed at these 
assemblies. 

Persons who sought offices and preferment were called 
candidati, from a white garment which they wore. They 
canvassed the people and solicited their votes. 

After the time of Angus' tus, the comit'ia fell into disuse. 
The formalities were observed, but the$e were soon after 
24* 
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dropped and the annual magistrates were either chosen by tbe 
senate or nominated by the emperors. 

The Rodman magistrates were elective, and 
divided into ordinary^ extraordinary and pro- 
vincial The ordinary magistrates, who were 
stated, and always in the republic, were the 
consuls, censors, tribunes, sediles and quaestors. 
The extraordinary, who were temporary magis- 
trates, were the dictator, the decemvirs, the 
military tribunes, and the interrex. The pro- 
vincial magistrates, who were appointed to the 
government of the provinces, were at first prae- 
tors, afterwards pro-consuls and pro-praetors, 
to whom were joined quaestors and lieutenants. 

Ckmsuls, after the banishment of the kings, were put in 
the room of the latter, to perform the duties of royalty. They 
were two in number and held their office for one year. At 
first they had nearly the same badges of authority except the 
crown. The eligible age to be made consul was forty-three, 
but extraordinary circumstances might justify an earlier age. 

The Tribunes of the people were officers whose duty it 
was to guard and protect the plebeians in their rights, when 
the patricans became oppressive. Thteir power was contract- 
ed at first, but at length became very great. Unprincipled 
men in this office often converted the public assemblies into 
scenes of violence and blood. 

The Censors were appointed to take an account of the 
number and fortunes of the people. Their power at first 
was limited, but afterwards, became so great, that it was deem- 
ed the most honourable office in th)B state. There were two 
censors elected every five years, and they continued in office 
only one year and a half. 

The Preetors, whose rank was next to that of the consuls, 
and whose place when vacant they supplied, were appointed 
to administer justice and convoke assemblies of the senate 
and people. They also presided at certain public games. 
There was at first but one praetor, but afterwards several. 

The Pro-consuls and Pro-prmtors usually governed the 
provinces of the empire. To them were joined quaestors 
and lieutenants. They had the highest rank . within their 
province. The power of the pro-consuls and pro-praetors 
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wa:^ much the same^ the former being sent to the larger pro- 
Tinces. 

The j^diles were so named from their having a particular 
care of the sedes or buildings, as the temples, baths, aque- 
ducts, theatres, &c. They were distinguished into Curule 
and Plebeian aediles. The curule sediles superintended the 
public games and occupied a more honourable place in the 
senate than the plebeian sediles, who were assistants to the 
tribunes. 

The QutBstors were appointed for the management of the 
public revenues. At first they were two in number, but 
afterwards, as the empire extended, they amounted to many. 
Two of them, the city quasstors, remained at Rome, and the 
rest, who were miNtary and provincial qusestors, accompanied 
the army and provided for the payment of the soldiers, or 
attended the consuls or praetors into their provinces, and 
regulated the tribute. 

The Dictators were magistrates, with absolute power, 
appointed on extraordinary occasions, or in cases of immi- 
nent danger. The term of their office was six months. 

The power was supreme in peace and war. They could 
raise and disband armies, and decide matters, without con- 
sulting the senate and people. The consuls submitted to 
their commands. As a check to their power, they were lia- 
ble to be called to an account for the abuse of it, after it was 
resigned. 

The Decemviri were ten men appointed, on particular oc- 
casions, to collect and promulgate laws, 6lc, They were 
chosen for one year, but had interest sufficient to be reap- 
pointed for another. They proposed the laws of the twelve 
taUes. 

The Military Tribunes had consular power in public af- 
fairs ; they mediated between the patricians and plebeians, at 
a time when they could not agree in the election of consuls. 

An Interrex was appointed to hold the elections at Rome, 
when the consuls or dictators were absent. 

Sect. 64. Religion. The gods of the Rod- 
mans were nearly the same as those of Greece. 
The priests of their religion did not form a dis- 
tinct order of the state ; but were selected from 
the most honourable citizens for that office. 
They were of two kinds — those that were com- 
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mon to all the gods ; and those that were ap- 
pointed to some one divinity in particular. 

Of ihe former, the principal were the pontiff 
tees, the au^gures, the harus^piceSy the quinde- 
cem-virij and the septem-viri. These werat all 
subordinate to the pontifex maximuSy or high 

priest. 

The pontif ices were judges in sacred things, and prescribed 
what was to be done in cases where there was no law. The 
pontifex maximus was the supreme arbiter. The pontifices 
were 15 in number. 

The au'gures who were the same in number, were expect- 
ed to predict future events and to determine whether any ac- 
tion would be fortunate or not. They divined in varioi|s 
ways, among others by the flight, chirping, or feeding of 
birds. They had great authority in the state, as nothing im- 
portant in peace or war could be determined without them. 

The hams' pices were required to inspect the beasts offered 
in sacrifice, and by them to obtain omens with respect to the 
luture. 

The quindecem'viri were 15 officers who kept the sibylline 
books, in which was written the future history of Rome. 
They were said to have been procured from a woman of ex- 
traordinary appearance in the time of Tar'quin the Proud, 
and were kept in a stone chest under the capitol. The 
quindecem'viri consulted these books in times of great ca- 
lamity to provide what should be done, and thus the popular 
fear was assuaged. 

The septem'viri were seven priests who presided at sacred 
feasts, games, or processions. 

As an instance of the kind of priests that 
were appropriated to particular deities we may 
mention the Vestal Virgins* These were con- 
secrated to the worship of Ves^ta. 

The Vestal Virgins guarded perpetually the sacred fire of 
Vesta. They were obliged to observe strict chastity on pain 
of death. For ten years they learned the sacred rites, for ten 
years they performed them, and other ten ^ars they spent in 
teaching others; and after that they might marry, if they 
could. 

Sect.65. Military Jffairs. The Rodmans 
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were a nation of soldiers^ and all their institu- 
tions had a tendency towards the encourage- 
ment of a military spirit. It was by discipline, 
skill, and valour that they conquered the world. 

It was the duty of every citizen to be a sol- 
dier, should his country call for his sc;rvices, 
from the age of 17 to 46. Those affected by 
disease, or exercising public functions were ex- 
empted. For 350 years from the building of 
Rome, no pay was allowed to those who served 
in the army. 

No man could be appointed to any honourable magistrac j« 
without having been ten years in the army. After La'tium 
and the states of It'aly were subdued or admitted into alli- 
ance, troops were raised among them in the same manner ai 
at Rome. 

About the time of Ma^rius, a very great 
change took place in the mode of enlisting and 
supporting the armies. The infantry after that 
time, consisted of the poorer citizens, and mer- 
cenary soldiers from every part of It^aly. The 
cavalry no longer consisted of Rodman knights, 
but of horsemen, raised in It^aly and in the pro- 
vinces, serving for hire. 

The Rodman legion was a correct display of 
military arrangement and discipline. Each le- 
gion when full, contained 6000 men divided into 
10 cohorts or battalions, with other subdivisions. 
Each legion had a wing of 300 horse attached. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the numbers 
of the legion varied at different periods, from 
8000 to 10,000, and 11,000. 

The dependence of the Rodmans was on the 
strength of their infantry. 

Their defensive arms consisted of a helmet, a shield four 
feet long and two broad, a coat of mail, and greaves for the 
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thighs^ Their weapons of assault were two long javelins or 
pila, and a sword. 

The pilum was a long heavy spear, and a terrible weapon 
in the hand of a Ro'man. No defensive armour or eovering 
could resist its force, when propelled so as to reach its ob- 
ject. Its length was about six feet, and its head consisted 
of a triangular point of steel 18 inches long. The distance 
from which it was commonly thrown varied from ten to six 
yards. When the pila were discharged tlie Rodman soldiers 
rushed upon the enemy with their swords. 

The Rodman sword was a short two-edged blade of fine 
temper, adapted to the purposes of striking or thrusting. 
The latter was deemed the most efficacious. 

The legions were usually drawn up in three lines. The 
first was called hastoH, and consisted chiefly of young men. 
The second line was called principeSi consisting of men of 
middle age ; and the third line triarii, consisting of veterans 
of tried valour. 

Besides these heavy-armed legionaries, there were light- 
armed troops, who were chiefly employed in using slings, 
bows and arrows, and throwing light javelins. They ad- 
vanced before the rest of the army, jmd annoyed the enemy 
as much as possible. 

When the army approached the enemy, the light -armed 
troops discharged their arrows and slings, and as they d^ew 
nearer, threw their darts rapidly, and retreated through in- 
tervals between the ranks, or by the flanks, and rallied in the 
rear. The kastati then threw their long javelins, and com- 
menced an attack with their swords. 

If repulsed or fatigued, they retired leisurely into the ranks 
of the principes, or behind them, if necessary. The triarii 
were a body in reserve. If unable to drive back the enemy, 
a retreat was all that could be hoped for. 

In besieging a town the method of the Rod- 
mans, and indeed of all ancient nations, differed 
much from that of the moderns, since the use 
of cannons, and was inferior to the latter. 

The principal engines of attack among the 
Rodmans were the eatapult^e which discharged 
heavy stones, the halistte which discharged ar- 
rows, and the aries or battering ram, which 
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WAS the most effective as applied against tlie 
wall. 

The aries was a long beam, like the mast a ship, arm-» 
ed at one end, with iron in the form of a ram's head. It 
was suspended, in such a manner, that 100 men, who were 
frequently changed, by violently thrusting it back and forth, 
could break almost any wall, that it could be made to reach. 

To protect the soldiers in this work, various contrivances 
were adopted, such as sheds called testudin^s^ or tortoises, 
from their resemblance to the shell of that fish, and sheds 
called vi7ie(B^ constructed of wood and hurdles, and covered 
with earth and raw hides, so that they could not be set on 
fire. 

The form of a Rodman camp of two legions, 
was a square of nearly 700 yards on each side, 
with tents and quarters^ laid out in the most 
regular order. A rampart of 12 feet high sur- 
rounded this square, and it was enclosed by a 
deep and broad ditch. 

This was the effect of caution, an excellent feature of Rod- 
man discipline. No circumstances as to fatigue, or the ab- 
sence of danger, could induce the legions of Rome to neglect 
a regular encampment. When their camps were to be lefl, 
nothing could exceed the celerity of their movements. Each 
soldier loading himself with his provisions and utensils, a 
weight of 60 pounds, besides his very heavy armour, would 
march by regular step, 20 miles in the space of six hours. 

The Ro'man soldiers were among the best in the world. 
From the constant practice of athletic exercises, they were 
inured from infancy to hardness and fatigue, and bred to that 
species of life which a soldier leads in actual warfare. Their 
bravery and knowledge in the art of war were not exceeded 
if they were equalled by any nation of antiquity. 

The rewards of soldiers who had distinguish- 
ed themselves were various kinds of crowns, 
ornaments of the persons and arms, and dona- 
tions in money or lands. But the highest ob- 
ject of Rodman ambition was the honour of a 
trivmph. This was a grand, solemn procession 
through the city to the capitol, granted to the 
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TictoriouB general and his army b3r « decree ^ 
the senate, or by the people. 

The {NTooesBion whiok coaslitiH^d a triumph^ laarebed from 
the Cam'puf Mar^lius through tim most public streets to the 
•apitol. Maslciaos of various kinds led the way ; oxen with 
gilt horns and ribbons intended for sacrifice followed^ with 
priests in their dresses of ceremony. Then the standards 
taken from the enemy, the arms, sp€Hls, &/C. were carried in 
procession. The captives followed in chains. 

At length came the general in a robe of purple and gold, 
with a crown of laurel on his head, and other personal 
brilliant decorations. He stood in a gilded chariot ad<»sed 
with ivory, drawn by four milk white horses. His fiiends 
and relations accompanied him, and the principal offic^0 
were on horseback beside his chariot His victorious army 
crowned with laurel and singing songs of victory, came last. 

An ovation was a triumph also, but accompanied with less 
splendour. 

Sect. 66. Fleets. The Rodman ships were 
extremely small, compared with modern ves- 
sels. They were quickly constructed and quick- 
ly manned. Sailors and rowers were hired to 
navigate. Soldiers were put on board to fight 

The success of the Rodmans at sea was owing rather to the 
valour of their men, than to their skill as mariners. Their 
object in sea-battles, was to approach the enemy as quickly 
as possible, fasten the ships together, and fight hand to 
hand. 

Until the first Punic war, the Rodmans were wholly igruh 
rant of the naval military art. A Carthage' nian galley was 
the first model. So little skill was required in building their 
ships, that we find them on one occasion, fitting out and 
sending to sea, a fleet within 45 days after the trees were cut 
down. 

The size of the ships was reckoned by the number of banks 
of oars, placed in benches on the sides of the ship, called 
triremes, quadriremes, 4-c. 

Sect. 67. Agriculture. In the earliest and 
best ages of their existence, the Rodman people 
were much given to agriculture Except that 
they were frequently interrupted by wa*, they 
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imgbt be considered m an agricultural people* 
Tl^ry were at once soldiers and farmers. 

Jmoy-of them residing out of the city and 
yet denizens of Rome, were called from the 
plough to the army. This was the case with 
several of their most distinguished men and 
generals, as Q. Cincinna^tus, M. Cu^rius, Ca^to 
the Cen^sor, and Scip^io Africa'nus. 

The pursuits of agriculture were however 
abandoned at lengthy after the acquisition of 
wealth by foreign conquests and commerce. 
Menials and slaves tilled the ground, and the 
people abandoned themselves to every species 
of luxury and sensuality. 

The attention of the early Rodmans to husbandry was 
partly the effect of necessity. The lands having been divided 
into equal and minute pmrtions, each one was obliged to la* 
Imm» fmr a subsistence. 

The greater number of the farmers visited the city only on 
^rery ninth day, which was the market day. They went 
there for the purposes of barter, the procuring of necessa- 
ries, and the examination of the new laws which were posted 
on .the capitol and in the market-place, some days previ- 
ously to their adoption by the people. v 

We may obtain a better conception of the agricultural 
torn of this people, from knowing a few of their common 
maxims on this subject, than from any description. Those 
maxims were such as the following. 

1. He is a thriftless farmer that buys any thing which his 
ftnn can produce. 

2. He is no husbandman who does any work in the day 
time, that can be done in the night, except ip stormy wea- 
ther. 

3. He is worse who doesr on work days, what he may do 
cm holy-days, and 

4. He is the worst of all who in a clear sky works within 
doors, rather than in the field. 

Sect. 68« Amttsements and Pvhlic Spectacles. 
The drama, though the government was 
25 
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long unfriendly to it, became an amusement of 
the Rodman people. Comedies were the most 
popular, and very few Rodman tragedies remain. 

On the stage, pantomimes were much in use, 
and rope dancers occasionally diversified the 
entertainment. 

Rude plays, made up with music, dancing, and buflK)onery^ 
were in use in the earlier periods of the republic, but the 
first regular play was written by Li'vius Androni'cus, in the 
year of the city 512. 

The comic actcH-s wore a low-heeled shoe called soccus ; 
the tragic actors wore a mask, a flowing robe, and a high- 
heeled shoe called cothurnus. Only temporary theatres 
were used at first. 

The senate correctly judging that theatrical amusements 
were injurious to the public morals, so late as the year of the 
city 599 ordered a theatre, building under the direction of the 
censors, to be pulled down. Pom^pey the Great, was the first 
who built a theatre of hewn stone, and the remains of this vast 
edifice still continue, and are used by the present Ro'mans 
for the baiting of bulls. 

There were various public gameSj connected 
however with the religion of the Rodmans, 
which were sources of much licentious enter- 
tainment. Those of the Circus Maxi^'mus were 
most frequented. The shows exhibited in that 
place were chariot and horse-races ; contests 
of strength and agility; mock-fights on horse- 
back; combats of wild beasts, and of men with 
wild beasts, representations of horse and foot 
battles, and mimic naval fights. 

The ferocious taste of the Rodmans was much gratified 
with the combats of wild beasts, and of men with the latter. 
Criminals were condemned to fight with wild beasts, others 
did so for hire, or fi-om native ferocity of character. 

For the amusement of the people, lions, leopards, bears, ele- 
phants, and all kinds of wild beasts were sent from Africa and 
the provinces. Pom'pey, on one occasion, treated the people 
with the ^>ectacleof 500 lions, which were despatched in five 
days. 
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The gladiatorial shows, however, had su- 
perior attractions for the Rodmans. It is painful 
to observe this most distinguished people find- 
ing their chief pleasure in the combats, wounds, 
and death of multitudes of their fellow crea- 
tures. Yet not only the populace, but the 
knights, senators, and Rodman ladies of distinc- 
tion, eagerly crowded to the sight. 

The first gladiatorial shows were exhibited about the year 
of the city 490 by two brothers called Bru'ti, at the funeral of 
their father. Afterwards they were exhibited by the magis- 
trates at regular periods, and at length they became the 
chief means of obtaining favor with the poeple. They were 
not entirely abolished till the reign of Theodo'sius the 
Gr^at- 

Incredihle numbers of captives &c. were destroyed on these 
occasions. Tra'jan exhibited games for 123 days, when 
10,000 wild beasts were killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought. 
During the reign of Clau'dius was exhibited the spec- 
tacle of 19,000 men slaughtering one another on a certain 
lake, for the amusement of the Rodman populace. 

Gladiators consisted chiefly of slaves^ captives, and con- 
demned malefactors ; but sometimes free-born citizens be- 
came gladiators for hire. Even persons of noble birth were 
induced to display their skill and courage before the people, 
in these combats. 

There were various sorts of armour and various modes of 
fighting. One mode was the use of the net. With that a 
gladiator would entangle his opponent, by casting it over his 
head ; and suddenly drawing it together, could despatch him 
with his dart. If he missed his aim, he betook himself to 
flight, preparing his net for a second cast, whilst his opponent 
in the pursuit endeavored to despatch him, before he could 
have an opportunity. 

Amphitheatres were erected for the convenience of the 
spectators. The most celebrated was the Colis'ceum already 
mentioned. Large coverings were drawn over the amphi- 
theatres, as a screen from the heat of the sun, or from rain. 

Sect. 69. Education. The system of educa- 
tion among the Rodmans, when in their most in- 
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tellectual state, that is^ about the time of Cie^ero, 
was much to be admired* Hie utmost attention 
was bestowed on the early fcnmation of the 
mind and character. 

The Rodman matrons themselves nursed their 
children. Next to the care bestowed upon their 
morals, a remarkable degree of attention seems 
to have been given to the language of children. 
The attainment of a pure and correct expression 
was a great object. The honours of the state 
were the prize of eloquence. The poJitenass 
which characterised the Rodmans shewed it^lf 
particularly in their speech and gesture. 

The education of the Ko'mans at first suited their rude 
state of society and their simple iQanner of life. But upon 
their intercourse with the Greeks, a more liberal fi>rm of 
education was adopted. Public schools were opened for the 
receptionof youth of both sexes. In literature and the ac- 
complishments of polished life they were alike instructed. 

From the earliest dawn of reason a course of disfipUnn 
was pursued by some matron of the family : and as chihlren 
grew towards manhood, the^ were habituated to all the ath- 
letic exercises that could mipart agility ot grace, and fit 
them for the profession of arms. 

At the age of 17 they were invested with the manly robe, 
and young men of family were placed under the protection 
of some senator of distinguished reputation in jurisprudence. 
Although he was not considered a preceptor, yet under his 
auspices they were initiated into public business. 

JSloquence and the military art were the surest roads to 
preferment. These acQordingly were made commanding 
objects of pursuit with the Ro'man youth. Eloquence was 
taught as a science at public schools. 

From the care which the Rodmans bestowed upon the edu- 
cation of their youth, both male and female, arose the large 
number of great men and eminent women which Rome has 
produced, and the virtues with which they were adorned, 
during the brilHant era of the republic. Happy, could their 
history be dosed at that epoch ; but the tide of luxury after* 
wards swept away the m&0t valuable of their instftutions. 
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Sect. 70. Ldterature. Previously to their in- 
tercourse with Greece, the Rodmans, though a 
sensible and energetic, were a rude and Uliterate 
people. Their language for a long time was in 
a very imperfect state. The very few fragments 
of sentences which have come down to us from 
an early period, such as are found in the " Fra- 
tres ArvaJes," and " Leges Regiae," shew a 
great difference between the language then in 
use, and that which was employed during the age 
of Augus'tus. 

After successive improvements, the Rodmans 
became renowned in literature during the last 
named period. The master-pieces of Greece, 
kindled the fire of emulation. Rodman literature, 
in the Augus'tan era, was inferior to that of the 
Greeks, only because it was necessarily less ori- 
ginal and more imitative than theirs. In some 
respects the Rodmans improved upon their mod- 
els. Poetry, history, oratory, philosophy, and 
the various kinds of fine writing were cultivated 
with great success. 

The dawning of Rodman literature appeared in the writ- 
ings of Li'vias Androni'cus, Plau'tus, En'nius, Caecil'ius, 
and Te'rence, These writers improved and polished the 
language, partly by original compositions, and partly by 
translations from the Greek. 

Poetry among the Rodmans, as with most 
other nations, appears to have been the earliest 
intellectual effort. Of this we have an instance 
in the Fescer^nine verses, mentioned by Liv^y, 
which are supposed to have been a rude poetical 
dialogue. This doubtless proved to be the 
germ of the stage. Other species of poetry nat- 
urally followed. 

The names that adorned the Ro' man drama were Li^vius 
25* 
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Androni^cus; En'mw, Who mot^ ^^iMj improved it; 
Plau'tus, who wrote with strength and spirit; Cadl'ius, 
who is reckoned the best of the Rodman dramatists ; Te'rence 
who excels in simphcity and purity ; Ac'cius^ and Pcnonif- 
vius, who though rough in style shewed i^rength of genius. 
All these except the two last were comic writers. 

The lyric poetry of the Rodmans owns the names of 
Catullus, the earliest in this kind of poetry ; and Hor'ace the 
greatest among the Romans, if not of antiquity, though he 
is highly to be censured on account of his occasional in* 
delicacy. 

In elegiac poetry Proper'tiuSy and TibuVlns poured their 
Render and elegant strains, and Ov'id uttered the language 
of nature and passion. The two last especSially offend on the 
score of morals. 

Of satiric poetry Lucil'ius is said to be the mventor : 
Hor'ace also excelled in this species of poetic compoation. 
Some other names among the Rodmans, are distinguished s^ 
satirists, but they belong to a subsequent era. 

In didactic poetry Lucre' tius is a great name, and of epie 
poetry Vir'gil is prince among the Rodmans. Ho'mer imong 
the Greeks, and Vir'gil among the Rodmans have come down 
to us with almost equal renown. 

History was cultivated by the Rodmans with 
much success, particularly during the Augus^tua 
age. 

The most eminent of their historians were Sal'lustj who 
excelled in tlie philosc^hy of history ; Ca'sar who wrote with 
purity and simplicity; but especially Liv'y whose judg- 
ment, perspicuity, copiousness, and eloquence, place him at 
^he iread of Ro'man historical writers. 

Oratory was a favorite study at Rome, as it 
led to the highest honours of the state. The 
most distinguished senates are said to have ex- 
ercised their talents in public spe&kiag, in be- 
half of the poor and oppressed. The charac- 
teristics of Ro'man eloquence were seriousneds, 
copiousness, and majesty. 

jr. Cea'sar, Horten'sius, and particularly Cia'tro distin- 
guished themselves as public i^akers. Of C^'sar it m said 
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that '< he fspoke with the same force With which he fought" 
Horten'sius was eclipsed only by Cic'ero. And Cic'ero is 
the rival of Demos' thenes in fame. 

Philosophy made its first appearance at Rome, 
in the interval between the war with Per^seus, 
and the third Punic war. It was derived from 
Greece. The various systems of the Greek 
philosophy, had their respective partisans at 
Kome. 

A few kamed Achs'ans, banished from their country, 
and arriving at It^aly, diffused a taste for philosophy, polity 
learning and the education of youth. Fearing foreign man- 
ners with foreign studies, the senate banished the Greek 
philosophers from Rome. But the Athe^nian embassy ar- 
riving soon after, brought thither Carne'ades and Critda'us, 
who revived the taste for the Greek philosophy. 

The system of the Sto'ica was at first more generally re- 
ceivedy as this comported with the national character. 
Among the Ro'man stoics, were Scip'io^ Lcb'Uus^ and the 
younger Ca'to. 

The philosophy of Ar^istotle, was little known in Rome 
till the time of Cic'ero. Crattp'pus and Tyranni'on then 
taught his system with great reputatioh. 

The Old and New Academy had each its advocates and 
disciples, Martens Sru'tus^ and Tefi^en'tius VwHro were or- 
naments of the finrmer. Of the New Academy, Cic'ero must 
be considered as the principal supporter, though his design 
seems to have been rather to illustrate the Greek philosof^y 
in general. He was the greatest of the Rodman philosophers ; . 
if not on the whole the greatest man of all antiquity. 

•With the introduction of luxury, the philosophy of Epicu'- 
rus became fashionable. The poet Hor'ace was a devotee 
to this system, as also Lucre'tius and many others, who 
▼ery liberally indulged their appetites, and taught others to 
nidulge them. 

Physics, or natural philosophy seems to have 
been little cultivated by the ilo^'mans or by the 
Greeks before them. Var^ro is the only name 
conspicuous in this department, in the annals of 
antiquity. 
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In some instances splendid libraries were at- 
tached to the galleries of some affluent patri- 
cians, who patronized learning. These libraries 
were open to the inspection of the learned and 
curious, and contributed ^eady to the advance- 
ment of knowledge at Rome. 

Among these the nhrary of Lucvl'lus was remarkable, 
not only for the number and variety of the books, and speci- 
mens of art, but to the liberal use, to which it was devoted. 

Sect. 71. Arts. The Rodmans are not to be 
compared with the Greeks, as to native taste 
and mventive genius, as the fine arts are con- 
cerned. They admired and imitated the master- 
pieces of Greece. But in execution, fof tl^ 
most part, they fell short of their nK>dels. By 
help derived from Gre^cian genius, they have, 
however, left many wonderful specimens in the 
arts, particularly in architecture. 

Their conquest of Greece secured to them as spoils, the 
noUe productions of Greece m painting and statuary. With 
these the wealthy Ro'man citizens adorned the city^ its tem- " 
pies, and porticoes, and their own private dwellings. 
• The names of few Rodman artists occur. Vttru'vims 
wrote the only book on ax chitecture that is now extant He 
shews that he was a master of his profession. In grei^ and 
magnificent works Rome has manifested her unbounded 
wealth and luxury. 

In the mechanic arts some inventions occur, 
and a degree of perfection was attained among 
the Rodmans of ancient history. These however 
have been greatly extended and improved in more 
recent ages ; and many comforts which we ea- 
joy, derived from a knowledge of mechanism, 
were unknown to this people. 

Such conveni€aices as glass windows and chimneys in 
houses, not to mention many others, the Ro'mans did not 
possess ; though their ingenuity supplied the want, in part, 
by various expedients. 
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Sect. 72. Domestic Ldfe and Manners. The 
houses and furniture of the early Rodmans were 
entirely plain in their construction. When luxury 
commenced in Rcmie this plainness was laid 
aside, and the decorations of art were assumed 
in a degree. At this latter period and before 
luxury reached its utmost bounds, each house 
contained one spacious hall, in which the family 
assembled, and which served all the purposes of 
society. 

Towards the close of the republic, however, various apart' 
ments were constructed for the reception and entertainment 
of company, and in the time of the emperors, their embellish- 
ment was carried to the highest point of perfection. The 
eating rooms were remarkaUe foi^ their grandeur. 

The tables were originally made of ordinary wood, square, 
and on four feet ; but the form was afterwards changed to 
circular, or oval, supported on a single carved pedestaJ, and > 
they were richly inlaid with ivory, gold, or silver, sometimes 
with the addition of precious stones. 

We read of a single table formed of a kind of wood, called 
citron wood, with which we are unacquainted, that cost up- 
wards of eight thousand pounds sterling. A canopy was 
suspended over the table, to guard it as it is said, from dirt 
of the veiling. This, however it may have added to the de- 
coration of the apartments, does not convey a very favorable 
idea of the cleanliness of the Rodmans. 

Originally the Rodman viUa was nothing more than a farm- 
boose of a very humble description ; but at length the word 
lost its original signification, and was used to denote the 
abode of luxury and qpulence. We have fortunately a com- 
plete and beautiful description of one, and that his own, in 
the works of Plin'y the younger. They were very nu- 
merous about Rome, and very magnificent. 

The Meals of the earlier Rodmans were 
very simple and frugal. The articles of food, 
and the furniture of the table were coarse. But 
at length they became costly and luxurious to 
the highest degree. The epicurism of the 
later Rodmans was enormous. 
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At first they sat upright on benches, but at 
last adopted the habit of reposing on couches. 
Their principal meal was their supper^ taken a 
little before four o'clock, F. M. Their breakfast 
was not a regular meal ; it was taken by each 
one separately and without order; and their 
dinner was a very slight repast. Their supper 
was their last regular meal, though it was some- 
times followed by a collation, called commu- 
satio. 

The diet of the earlier Ro'mans consisted of miik and 
vegetables, with a coarse kind of pudding which served in 
the room of bread. They rarely indulged in meat, and wine 
was almost unknown to them. They banished epicures from 
among them. 

The change which took place in the latter days of the re- 

fublic and in the beginning of the empire, was very striking. 
Notwithstanding sumptuary laws, epicurism advanced with 
great rapidity, till finally it reached such a height, that viandi 
were esteemed only in proportion to their cost 

Thus Maltese cranes, peacocks, and rare singing birds, 
although hardly eatable, were esteemed great delicacies, and 
their tongues and brains still greater ; oysters from the coast 
of Britian were more prized than their own, though the form- 
er would never have been eaten fresh ; and we are told of a 
single sur-mullet, which had reached a size somewhat larger 
than common, having been sold for a &um equivalent to ^y 
guineas. 

The Ro'mans used wine of the most costly kinds at their 
feasts. The age of it was often very great. We read of 
some that was 200 years old. The Grecian wines were in 
greater estimation than even the Italian. They used also 
mead, metheglin, and other fermented liquors. Such was 
their depravity, they contrived that even water should con- 
tribute to inebriate them. 

Gluttony was indulged to such a disgusting excess, that 
emetics were used to enable the stomach, already gorged with 
a full meal, to bear a further load. This doubtless was not 
a universal practice, neither^ however, was it confined to a 
few individual instances. 

The services of the tables were at first only of earthen* 
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ware, or wood. The use of plate was then ahnost unknown. 
At a later period plate became so general, that it was as com- 
mon, as it had been previously rare, and in the time of the 
emperors, it was frequently of gold. 

- The couches on which they lay down at supper were some^ 
what similar to the modem sofa. The ladies at first did not 
adopt this practice, and the indulgence was never extended 
to young people of either sex. 

Each couch could accommodate three or four, but seldom 
five persons, who laid in a reclining posture, on the left arm, 
having the shoulders elevated with cushions, and the limbs 
extended behind whoever was next ; so that the head of the 
one was opposite to the breast of the other, and in serving 
themselves, they made use only of the right hand. There 
were many other singular customs observed at their suppers, 
which we have not time to enumerate. 

Daily Bathing was practised by the Rodman 
people, both in warm and cold water. Vast 
quantites of water were brought to Rome, for 
this and other purposes by means of aqueducts. 
These aqueducts were magnificent works, as 
also the baths both public and private which 
were erected. 

The use of linen which was unknown to the Rodmans, 
has rendered this practice, for a long time obsolete in Italy ; 
but in the times of which we speak it was necessary for the 
purposes of cleanliness as well as luxury. The remains of 
some of the baths, are the most astonishing works of Ro'- 
man grandeur and magnificence. 

Bathing commenced with warm and ended with cold water. 
On leaving the bath the people were anointed with scented 
oils, and went immediately to supper. 

The Dfess of the Ro^'mans consisted chiefly 
of the toga and the tu^nica. The toga or 
gown worn by the citizens only, was loose and 
flowing, and covered the whole body : it was 
made of wool, had no sleeves, and was dispos- 
ed in graceful folds, with a view to improve the 
appearance of the wearer. 
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1%e toga viri^USf or manly gown, was assam- 
ed bv young men at the age of seventeen. 

The tunica or tunic, was a white woollen 
vest, which aame down a tittle below the knees 
before^ and to the middle of the leg behind^ 
and was fastened about the waist by a girdle, 
which also served as a purse. 

Women wore a Umic as well as tke men, but wi^ tl)» 
differenee, at first, that k reached down to the feet of the 
women, and had slieeves. Afiarwards l^e men wore the 
tunic in tile same roaanejp. 

Hois an4 Ctq^s, thoc^h known, were worn only on jour- 
neys Qr at the public games* in the city they usually went 
bare-headed, or covered thenudves with the corner of the 
toga. 

Ladies of distinction had many waiting nuddsy who were 
appropriated to particular services ; and the duties of the 
toilet, though not perhaps so well understood as in modern 
times, weie as assiduously attended to. 

Jewels, bracelets, rings, and various expensive Qrnaments, 
were worn in great profusion. The convenience of pins was 
not known, nor were glass mirrors, though there were sub- 
stitutes for them. Pure 'woven silk and linen were little 
known and used till the time of the emperors, and not at aU 
known during nearly the whole period of the republic. 

Marriage was an institution highly counte- 
nanced among the Rodmans. Severe laws were 
at times enacted to restrain celibacy, though 
nerer with much effect. Fathers of large fami- 
lies were particularly respected. Marriages 
with foreigners were strictly forbidden. The 
validity of the transaction depended on the, 
legal age of the parties, and the consent of 
parents. 

Boys were considered marriageable at fourteen ; girls at 
twelve. A marriage was never solemnized without consult- 
ing the auspices, and offering sacrifices to the gods ; particu- 
larly to Ju'no ; and the animals immolated on the occasion, 
were deprived of their gall, in allusion to the absence of 
every thing bitter and malignant in the proposed union. The 
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inode of marriage and the multitude of ceremonies attend- 
ing it cannot here be described. 

Marriage, among the Rodmans, was not indissoluble. A 
husband might repudiate his wife for several reasons besides 
that of having violated her conjugal faith. But to the honour 
of the Rodmans, more than four centuries elapsed without 
any suit among them for divorce, or complaint of adulteiy. 
Afterwards divorces became very . frequent and for the most 
. frivolous causes. 

Fathers at Rome were generally invested with the power 
of life and death over their children. Exposure of infants 
was at first somewhat frequent, but at length, nearly ceased. 
The adoption of children by married persons who were 
childless was very common, on account of the privileges 
connected with having children, whether by issue or adop- 
tion. 

The Funeral rites of the Rodmans were 

solemn and impressive. During the greater 

part of the commonwealth, the dead body waa 

buried. Towards the close, the practice of 

burning the dead was generally introduced, till 

it became universal. After the introduction of 

Christianity into the empire, it fell into disuse. 

It was a received opinion among the ancients, that the 
manes of the deceased were propitiated by blood. It was on 
this account their custom to slaughter, on the tomb of the 
deceased, those animals to which, while he was living, he 
was most attached ; and in the more barbarous ages, merh 
were the victims of this horrid superstition. 

** Anns, trappings, horses, by the hearse were led 
In long array — ^the achievements of the dead. 
Then pinion'd, with then- hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, marching in the rear. 
Appointed offerings in the victorTs name, 
To sprinkle with their blood, the funeral f^ame.'* 

Dryden'8 Virgil, 

Many of the Ro'man sepulchres still exist in the gardens 
of their villas or by the public roads, (for inhumation was not 
allowed within the walls) with their various monumental in- 
scriptions. 

Sect. 72. Foreign Commerce. The foreign 
26 
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commerce of the Redmans appears rery tinim^ 
portant, compared with the extensive mercan- 
tile transactions of our own times. Their trade, 
if we except the corn received on account oi 
government from Sic^ily and the Levant, con- 
sisted of little else, than articles of mere luxury. 
Their purchases were made in bullion, as they 
had no exportable manufactures of their own. 
This circumstance necessarily restricted their 
commercial dealings. 

Tliey traded, it is true, not only to the ports of the Medi- 
terra'nean, but to the East Indies, and occaskmaUy even to 
England ; but the interests of commerce were little mider- 
stood, and less ^^preciated. Traffic was dishonourable, and 
they who engaged in it were held in contempt. The conse- 
quence was that it was relinquished to daves and freemen, 
who seldom possessed the means to conduct it on an exten* 
sive scale. 

Their merchant ships were large, if they reached the 
burthen of fifty tons. 

Sect. 73. Situation and Cities. Syr^ktlay 
on the eastern coast of the Mediter^ranean be- 
low CiliCia. The coast was called PhoDnic'ia, 
and below it was PaFestine. On the south it 
had Ara^bia and the Euphra^tes. 

Its towns and noticeable places were An'- 
tioch, Daph^'ne, Seleu^cia, Damas'cus, Heliop'- 
olis, and Palmy'ra, or Tad^'mor. 

An' tioch at one time, was inferior only to Rome and Alex- 
an'dria in greatness and population. It is now almost de- 
populated, though its strong walls op both sides of the Oma'- 
tes, remain. 

Daph'ne was a place consecrated to luxury, and enchant- 
ing firom its cool fountains and shady groves of laureU cypsoBBf 
d&c. Milton compares the garden of E'den to it — 



— ** Nor that sweet grove 
'OfDapOme by Oro»'te8."— 
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SeUu'cia was on the sea near the mouth of the Oron'tes.— 
The bard again speaks of 

" The royal towers 
Of great Seleu^da, built by Grre^cian kings." 

Damas'cus was the capital of the Phoenic'ia of Lib^anus. 
Its fertile and irriguous valley has ever been famous among 
the (M'ientals. 

Heliop'olis under the name of Baalbeck, has the remains 
of a magnificent temple dedicated to the sun. The whole 
edifice, and particularly the roof, glittered with gold. 

Palmyra gave the name of Palmyrene to a vast plain, 
which was united to the desert of Ara'bia. The bible and 
Jose'phus inform us it was founded by Sol'omon. It main- 
tained a great commerce between two divisions of the ancient 
hemisphere. The remains of lofly edifices manifest its former 
magnificence, and attract the curious and astonished trav- 
eller. 

Sect, 74* Character of the ambient Byr^^ 
iwns* The ancient Syr^ians were miserable 
idolaters. 

An instance of their worship is thus described by the 
poet before named. 

" Tam'muz came next behind. 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon aUur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate. 
In am'rous ditties aU a summer's day : 
While smooth Ado'nis firom his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Tam^muz yearly wounded." 

They .were also somewhat of an effeminate 
race^ and remarkable for hiding themselves from 
the sun, in caves, on the decease of their rela- 
tives. 

Sect. 75. Language. The Syr^ian language 
became a distinct tongue, so early as the time 
of Jacob. It was spoken not only in Syr^ia, 
but also in Mesopota^mia, Chaldce^a, and Assyr^- 
ia. After the Bab^ylonish captivity^ it was in- 
troduced into Palestine. 

The Syr'iae is an easy and elegant, though not a very 
copious tongue. It abounds in many Greek words 
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Car'thage^ 

Sect. 76. Extent Car^thage has been briefly 
described in the body of this work. It may 
only be stated here that with its ports, it compre- 
hended an enclosure of 23 miles. It had a 
citadel named Byr^sa, on an eminence. 

Its military prowess was at its height, under Hamil'car and 
Han^nibal. The city was destroyed by the second Scip'io, 
B. C. 147. It then burned incessantly during 17 days. It 
was rebuilt by Ro'man colonies. Its decay may be traced 
from the seventh century, when it fell into the hands of the 
Sar'acens. 

Sect. 77. Government, and Character of 
the People. The Carthage^nians were govern- 
ed as a republic, and bad two persons yearly 
chosen among them with regal authority. They 
were very superstitious as a people, and gene- 
rally offered human victims to their gods. They 
also bore the character of being faithless and 
treacherous^ and the proverb Punic faith is well 
known. 

Par'thia. 

Sect. 78. Situation, Sfc. Par'thia had Hyr- 
qa^nia on the north ; A^'ria on the east ; Car- 
ma'^nia on the south ; and Me^dia on the west. 
It was a healthy country, but sterile. The peo- 
ple were governed by an absolute monarch. 

The ancient Par'thians were originally a tribe of Scyth'- 
ians, who, being expelled from their native land, took up their 
abode in this part of A'sia. They were a strong and war- 
like people, and accustomed from their infancy to the exer- 
cises of horsemanship and archery. 

The peculiar custom of discharging their arrows while 
they were retiring friH speed, has been greatly celebrated by 
the ancients. Their flight was more formidable than their 
attack. 
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They totally neglected agricnkure, trade and navigation, 
and their morals were dreadfully depraved. Their rdigious 
principles were much the same as those of the Per'sians. 
Their sovereigns effected to be gods. 

Per^sia* 

Sect. 79, Extent and Si^mUion. Ancient P^r^- 
sia extended about 2800 miles in length from the 
Hel'lespbnt to the rriouth of the river In^dus ; 
and about 2000 miles in breadth, from Pon^tus 
to the mouth of the Ara^bian gulf. 

Sect. 80. Government. The government of 
Per^sia was an absolute monarchy. The crown 
was hereditary, and generally bestowed on the 
eldest of the deceased king's legitimate children. 

The kings of Per'sia received almost divine honours from 
their subjects. No one eovAd approach the seat of majesty 
without prostrating himself, or remain in the presence, with- 
out holding his hands within his sleeves. Death was the 
consequence of violating this ceremony. 

Herod^otus mentions that Xerx^es being once in great 
danger by the sea, many <^ his attendants strove who slMHild 
first leap overboard to lighten the vessel and sacrifice them- 
selves for the preservation of their prince. 

The royal palace at Persep'olis was extremely magnificent. 
The roofs and sides of the apartment were entirely covered 
with ivory, silver, gold, or amber. The throne was of fine 
gold and adorned with precious stones. The royal bed was 
also of gold, and two coffers were placed by it, both contain* 
ing 8,()00 talents. 

The Per'sian monarchs, for tlie most part lived &nly to 
gratify their sensual appetites. All the delicacies and rari- 
ties of the world were sought for their table. Cic'ero informs 
us, that the revenues of whole provinces were lavished 
on the attire of their favorite concubines, one city being com- 
pelled to supply them with ornaments for their hair, another 
for their necks, d&c. 

tSECT. 81. Education. The Per^sians are 
said to have paid more particular regard to the 
education of their children, than any other na- 
26* 
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tion. A son was never admitted into the pre- 
sence of his father, till he had arrived at the age 
of five years, lest, if he should die before that 
period, his parents might be too heavily aflfliict- 
ed by his loss. 

At the age of fiTe, learaed masters taught the children of 
the beUer &milies, in learning and moral virtues, taking with 
them the utmost pains, and bestowing upon them the greatest 
oare. ' 

Sect. 82. Punishments. The punishments 
in general were severe, as cutting off the right 
hand, decapitation, pressing to death between 
two large stones, &c. 

The most severe punishment known in Per'sia, was the 
inhuman one of fastening the culprit between two boats 
in such a' manner that he was unable to move, though 
his head, hands and feet were left uncovered. His face, ex- 
posed to the rays t)f the sun, was smeared with honey, which 
invited innumerable swarms of flies and wasps to torment 
him, while the worms that bred in his excrements devoured 
his bowels ; and the executioners compelled him, by thrusting 
sharp iron instruments into his eyes, to receive nourishment 
for the express purpose of prolonging his excruciating ago- 
nies. One victim is recorded to have lived 17 days und^f 
this complication of torments. 

Sect. 83. Military Art. The Per'sians were 
all trained to military exercise, but more particu- 
larly to the use of the bow. They never fought 
in the night, nor used any stratagem indepen- 
dent of their own valour. 

When they designed to make war upon any nation, they 
had the singular custom of sending hejalds to demand of them 
eavth and water, thereby commanding them to acknowledge 
the king of Per' sia, as sovereign lord of their country. 

Sect. 84. Religion. Their religion was in a 
degree idolatrous, though less so than that of the 
9tions around them. They professed to worship 
the one all-wise and omnipotent God, though they 
held fte to be holy, and the purest s3anboTof the 
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divine nature. In connexion with this, they had 
a superstitious regard of the sun. They honoured 
also other elements, as the earth, the air and 
water. 

The Per'sians are supposed to have been originally in- 
structed in the worship of the true God by their prc^enitor 
E'lam, but soon to have fallen into the heresy of Zabiism.^ 
From this they are thought to have been recovered, and to 
have afterwards engaged in superstitious acts of reverence to 
the celestial bodies. 

In ancient times, they were destitute of temples, but erect- 
ed altars for the preservation of their sacred fires, on the tops 
of mountains. At length ^oroas^ter persuaded them, for the 
sake of convenience, to build over each, a pyreum or fire-tem- 
ple. This Zoroas'ter is supposed by some to have been a 
native of Per'sia, and a restorer of the religion of the Ma'gi. 



anrTBOZi007 or Airoznira xrATZoirs. 

1- All the nations of antiquity, except the 
Jews, were heathens and idolators. Their sys- 
tem of religion was called Polytheism, as ac- 
knowledging a plurality of gods. They wor- 
shipped divinities by various representations 
called idols. Forsaking the service of the only 
living and true God, as made known at first by 
traditionary, and afterwards by written revela- 
tion,, they paid that homage which is due to him, 
to those that are by nature no God. 

2. Besides angels, as presiding over particular 
kingdoms, — the heavenly bodies, men, beasts, 
birds, fishes, virtues, vices, diseases, and evil 
demons were esteemed deities, and had tem- 
ples built fbr their worship. 

Among the Egyp'tians the principal deities were Osi'ris 
and I'sis, supposed toi)e the sun and moon. The people 
however bestowed divine honours on animals, birds, insects. 
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md even Tegettbles, as leeks and ^mom. Tke poet Ju'venal 
intinaies iSmH iAmir veligkwui exercises were nol greatly, 
esteemed by the Rodmans, In fact^ they exceeded all the 
other ancients in these absurdities, and were extremely de- 
based by their vile superstitions. 

The IMylohimms and Ar^himt^ adofed 1^ besvenly 
bodies; Thej supposed that the ang^ fesided k» the slirdy 
and governed the world ottderthe supteme deily. Amoag 
the later Bahyle^nians, Be'his heeame their Ju'pilery to whom 
a magnificent tem^ was eree\e4 in Bab^yloa. 

The Ca'naamtes and Syr'ians worshipped Ba^a}, Taia'- 
nraz, Ma'gog, and Astar'te. Mo^loek was the Sat^vrn of 
the Phmnic'ians and darth&gefnians. To hhn, hmBan vic- 
tims, particukrly ehifdi^a, were inmi^ted. Ba^ai-pe/or was 
the ido) of the Jfbai'ti^j^-^his rite^ were detestable isA cruel. 
Da'gon was the chief god of the PhiHs'Hnes ; his figure w«8 
compounded of a fBXst smd a fish* 

In the mythology of the Seyth'ians, the god of war was 
their favorite divinity, and to him were consecrated groves 
ofoaks of extraordinary size. Horses were sacrificed, and 
every hundreth, man taken in battle. 

In the mythology of the Ceks, the Dru'ids had the direc- 
tion of theological concerns. Their rites were performed 
in groves, and they paid superstitious reverence to the misle- 
toe. Human victims were often ofiered ; colossal inures of 
wicker-work, filled vrith human criminals, were consuned 
by file. 

The Per^sians in their religion rejected, for the most part, 
the complicated popular system of polytheism. They believed 
in one supreme God who formed and governed all things. 
They, however, preserved the sacred Jire^ as it was calM, 
which was kindled by consecrated sun-beams. Their rites 
at first were plain and single, and their priests were called 
magi. These tenets of their primitive religion gradually 
degenerated into Zabiism, or the adoration of celestid 
bodies. • 

The mythology of the ancient Hin'deos resembles, in some 
of its features, that of the Egyp'tians, Per'sians, and Scyth'- 
ians. It is a strange mixture of a few truths with many 
vnld fables. It divides the world into ten parts, setting over 
each a guardian spirit. The deity Brahma is made the 
cluing power, Yish'nn is the preserver and pervader, and 
Naray'da, the mover on the waters. 

3. The multitude of gods as an object of faith^ 
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is preposterous and wicked ; but the elegant 
forms and agreeable fictions that mythology 
furnishes, are admirably adapted to the purposes 
of poetry, statuary, and painting. The imagina- 
tion revels in a region fairy and enchanting. 

The theology of Pa'gan antiquity, according to Scaev'ola 
and Var'ro, was of three sorts. The first of these may well 
be c^Me^fahuUms as treating of the theology and geneiribgy 
of their deities, in which they relate such things as are in- 
finitely unworthy of the divinity, ascribing to them, theftsy 
murders, adulteries and all manner of crimes. 

This kind of theology is condemned by the wiser sort of 
heathens as trifling and scandalous. The writers of this 
sort of theology were Sanchoni'athon the Phcenic'ian ; and 
Or'pheus, He'siod, Ph^recy'des &;C., among the Greeks. 

The second kind called physic or natural^ was studied and 
taught by the philosophers, who rejecting the multiplicity 
of gods introduced by the poets, brought their theology to. a 
more natural and rational form. They supposed that there 
was but one supreme God, which they commonly make to be 
the sun, at least an emblem of bim ; but at too great a dis- 
tance to mind the affairs of the world, and therefore devised 
certain demons, which they considered as mediators between 
the supreme God and man. 

The speculations of the philosophers related to the doc- 
trines of these demons,!^ their nature, their office, and re- 
gard to men. Writers STthis class were Tha'les, Pythag'* 
oras, Pla'to, and the Sto'ics. 

The third kind of theology called politic or civil, was in- 
stituted by legislators, statesmen, and politicians. The first 
* among the Ro'mans was Nu'ma Pompil'ius. This part of 
the Fa'gan system chiefly respected their gods, temples, 
' altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship, and was properly 
their idolatry^ the care of which belonged to the priests. The 
whole was enjoined onUke common people, to keep them in 
obedience to the civil state. 

4. In the fictions of mythology, particularly 
those of Greece and Rome, many things are 
allegorical and mystical, the true sense of which^ 
though not accommodated to the vulgar »PP|^ 
hension^ the refined and liberal may explain. 
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This gyggesU a use to be derived from the study 
of the ra^gan systems of religton* We leara 
the religious views of antiquitj. 

Another use of it is, that the classic authors 
cannot be read with advantage without a kno^ir- 
ledge of mythology^ and tbeclasBic authorsi it is 
not to be doubted, are the best models of fine 
wilting extant, and are necessary to improve 
the taste. Connected with this also is the &ct, 
that a knowledge of mythology can alone ena- 
ble us to understand and become acquainted 
with antique statues, medals, paintings, &c. 

The gods of ancient paganism were some mandane, and 
others supermundane. The mundane are those who were 
supposed to fabricate the world ; and the supermundane are 
those who produce essences, intellects, and souls. Hence 
they arc distinguished into three orders. Of the mundane 
gods likewise, some are the causes of the existence of the 
world ; others animate it ; others again harmonize it, thus 
composed of different natures ; and lastly, others guard and 
preserve it when harmoniously arranged. 

Since also these orders are four, and each consists of thin^ 
first, middle, and last, it is necessary that the governors of 
these should be twelve. Hence Ju'piter, Nep'tune and Vul'- 
can fabricate the world. Ce'res, Ju'no and Dia'na animate 
it ; Mer'cury, Ve'nus, and ApoMo harmonize it ; and lastly 
Ves'ta, Miner'va, and Mars preside over it with a guardian 
power. 

But the truth of this may be seen in statues as in enigmas. 
For ApoPlo in marble holds in his hands a lyre ; Miner'va ia 
invested with arms; and Ve'nus is naked, since harmony 
produces beauty, and beauty is not concealed in subjects of 
sensible perception. ^ 

As these gods primarily possess tne world, it is necessary 
to consider the other muhdane gods as subsisting in them, 
as Bac'chus in Ju'piter, iEscula'pius in Apol'k), and the 
Gra'ces in Ve'nus. We may also behold the spheres with 
which they are connected, viz. Ves'ta with the earth, Nep'- 
tune with water, Ju'no with air, and Vul'can with fire. But 
'^^'lo and Dia'na are assumed for the sun and moon ; the 
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Cohere of Sat'urn is attributed to Ce'res ; ether to Miner'va ; 
and heaven is common to them all. 

The above are a few instances of the real sense of the 
fictions of mythology. Many of the philosophers in these 
fictions concealed their better knowledge, often conveying 
lessons of wisdom under the veil of allegory. The genuine 
Pagan creed, as given by a heafhen phSosopher, Max'imus 
Tyr'ius, is the following. 

*' There is one God the king and father of .all things, and 
many gods sons of God, ruling together with him. This 
the Greek says, and the barbarian says, the inhabitant of the 
continent, and he that dwells near the sea ; and if you even 
proceed to the utmost shores of the ocean, there too there 
are gods^ rising very near to some, and setting very near to 
others.'^ By the rising and setting gods he means the stars, 
which according to the Pagan theology, are divine animals, 
co-operating with the first cause in the government of the 
world. 

5. A survey of the heathen mythology pre- 
sents little to view but absurdity, and the vari- 
ous forms in which human corruption is exhibit- 
ed. The people at large, whatever the philoso- 
phers understood by these ^^ phantoms and mon- 
sters," received them as literal truths, till it be- 
came dangerous to shake the faith of communi- 
ties, or disturb the public religion. 

In this state of things continued the gentile world, until 
the light of the gospel was sent among them. Those were 
times of ignorance. The peof^e were unacquainted with 
the true God and the worship of him with the Messiah and 
salvation by him. 

The moral world at present is gloriously illuminated. 
The Bible has scattered the dark shades of ^ritusd and in- 
tellectual night. We l^hc^d *' one God and one Mediator 
between God and men," seated upon the throne of the uni- 
verse ; possessed of boundless wisdom, power, purity, good- 
ness ; the Creator, the Preserver, the Ruler, and the Re- 
deemer of his creatures ; ever present in all parts of his 
creation, ever providing for its general happiness. 
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A 

€»RONOL.OOICAIi TABLE 

FROM THE CREATION 

TO THE 

irA TiifrA'g or jbsvs osolzst. 



PERIOD I. 

Tear» Brfort Cfhrist 

4004 Tre Creation op the World, according to the He- 
brew text of the Bible. 

According to the version of the Septuagint, 5872. 

»A.ccording to the Samaritan version, 4700. 
4004 Tlie Transgression of Adam and Eve. 
4002 The birth of Cain. 
4001 The birth of Abel. 

3874 The Murder of Abel by Jus brother Cain. 
3874 The birth of Seth. 

3769 The introduction of public religious rites. 
3074 The death of Adam. 
3017 Enoch translated for his piety. 
2468 The Prediction of the deluge to Noah. 

PERIOD II. 

234S The Deluge. 

2247 The Building of the Tower of Babel— The Disper- 
sion of Mankind, and the Confusion of Languages. 

2229 The Foundation of the Assyrian Empire. 

2227 Niniis King of Assyria began* reign. 

2217 Nimrod supposed to have built Babylon, and founded 
the Babylonish Monarchy ; and Ashur to have built 
Ninfeveh, and founded the Monarchy of Assyria. ^ 

2207 The Establishment of the First Dynasty or Governr 
ment of the Chinese Emperors. 
The Foundation of the Kingdom of Egypt, by Menes 
(in scripture, Misraim.) 

2084 The Shepherd Kings conquer Egypt. 



^1^ 
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Yeart Before Christ. 

2075 Semiramis Queen of Assyria. 

2040 MoBris King of Thebes and Memphis in Egypt. 

1996 The birth of Abram. 

PERIOD III. 

1921 The Calling of Abraham. 

1912 Chedorlaomer subdues several of the kings in Judea. 

1897 The Destruction of Sodom and GomorrcJi by fire from 
Heaven, 

1895 Isaac bom. 

1856 The arrival of Inachus in Greece, and the founding of 
the Kingdom of Argos by him. 

1836 Jacob and Esau born. 

1825 The Shepherd Kings abandon Egypt. 

1823 The death of Abraham. 

1796 The deluge of Ogyges in Attica. 

1729 The Selling of Joseph into Egypt. 

172*<2 Sesostris or Raroeses King of Egypt. 

163$ Joseph dies in Egypt 

1588 Atlas, Astronomer. 

1582 The Chronology of the Arundelian Marbles begins with 
this year. 

1580 The Persecution of the Israelites by Pharaoh, 

1571 Moses born in Egypt. 

1556 The Founding of Athens by Cecrops, 

1546 Scamander founds the kingdom of Troy. 

1532 Judgment of the Areopagus between Mars and Nep- 
tune, two princes of Thessaly. 

1529 The Deluge of Deucalion in Thessaly. 

1522 The Council of the Amphictyons instituted. 

1520 Corinth built. 

1519 Cadmus builds Thebes, and introduces letters into 
Greece. 

1513 The supposed aera of the history of Job. 

151 1 Danaus came frcfc Egypt into Greece. 

1506 Erectheus or Erecthonius institutes the Panathensean 
Games. 

PERIOD IV. 

1491 The departure op the Israelites out of Egypt, 

UNDER Moses. , 

1459 Hermes Trismegistus flourished. 
27 
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314 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Years JBtfore Chmt. 

1453 The first Olympic Chomea celebrated in €hreec«. 

1452 Tke Fentateucfa^ or five boc^ of Moses, written^ 

Apollo flourished. 

1451 The Entrance of the Israelites into the land of Cannon, 

under Joshua, 
1438 Pandion kins of Athens. 
143<^ Baechm died. 
1415 The book of Joshua snapf)osed to be written hy Phineas 

the High Priest 
1406 Minos reigns in Crete and gives lawtf to the Cretans. 
1376 8etho8 reigns in Egjrpt. 
1322 Belus reigns in Babylon. 
1284 Orpheus and Linus flourislr. ' 
1267 Ninus reigos in Assyria. 
1266 CEdipus marries his mother Joeasta, atid reigns m 

Thebes. 
1293 The Argonautic ExpeStion, (According to the 

Newtonian chronology, ^7.) 

Jason and Hercules flourished. 

1257 Theseus unites the cities of Attica. 

1255 The Israelites defirered by Deborah anwl Barak. 
1253 MusaBus, the Poet, flourished. 

1252 Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, buttt by tl» Sidomiaas. 
1239 Latinus begins to reign in Italy. 
1225 Siege of Thebes.— Ww between Eteodes and Poly- 
nices. 

Eurysthenes attd Proeles kings of Laced«moii. 

1215 Second war of Thebes, or war of the Epigonoi. 
1213 Nestor ilowrishes. 
1207 Gideon Judge of Israel for forty years. 
1202 Teucer built Salamis. 

— — Menefeus, Hector, Ulysses, and Achill^n ftomisfa. 
1193 The Trojan war begins. 

1184 The Takhg and Burning Trofhftke Oreeltg. (Ac- 
cording to the Arundelian Aarbles^ 128&«) 
ll@@ iEneas lands in Italy. 
1180 Dares Phrygius, the Historian, flourishes. 

Dictys Cretensis flourishes* 

Samson born. 

The Return of the HeracMm into PehpomMsus. 

Samuel delivers Israel. 

Jephthah Judge of Israel. 
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Veitri Before Christ. 

1079 The Establishment of Monarchy among the Israelites. 

(Saul the first king.J 
1070 Medon first Archon of Athens. 
1069 Codrus king of Athens devotes himself for his country. 
1055 David king of Israel. 
1040 Sanconiathon flourishes. 

PERIOD V. 

1004 The Dedication of Solomon's Temple. 

975 Rehoboain king of Israel. 

971 Sesac or Sesostris king of Egypt. 

923 Ahab and Jezebel reign over Israel. 

914 Omri king of Israel. 

907 Homer and Hesiod flourish. 

896 Elijah the Prophet flourishes. 

889 Athaliah, wife of Jehorara, usurps the throne of Judah. 

886 The Introduction of Homer's Poems from Asia into 
Greece, 

884 Hie Reformation of the Republic of Lacedtemon by 
Lycurgus, 

873 Lycurgus dies. 

869 The Building of Carthage by Dido. 

825 Jeroboam restores the glory of Israel in a reign of 41 
yeaft. 

820 Nineveh taken by Arbaees and Belesis^ which finishes 
that kingdom. 
Elisha the Prophet dies. 

807 The Founding of the kingdom of Macedon by^ 
Caramis, 

806 The Preaching of Jonah to the Ninevites. 

776 The First Olympiad begins in this year. 

769 Syracuse built by Archius of Corinth. 

768 Isaiah prophecies. 

767 Sardanapalus king of Assyria. 

760 The Ephori, popular Magistrates, instituted at Lace- 
daemon. 
Joel and Amos, Prophets. 

757 Hylattes king of Lydia 
Micah, Prophet. 

754 Decennial Archons elected at Athens. 
'^. — Obadiahy Prophet. 
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31^ «HKONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

PERIOD VI. 

Yecart Before Christ. 

752 The Foundation op Robie by Romulus. 

748 Rape of the Sabines. 

VlL J^® ^^^ ^^ Nabonassar, made use of by Ptolemv. 
740 The 10th Olympiad. ^ wiemy. 

738 Candaules king of Lydia. 

736 Eumelus, Poet. 

724 Hezekiah tenth king of Judah. 

Agathon, Poet, flourishes. 

721 The Carrying of the Ten Tribes of Israel into «ap. 

tiyity, by Shalmanazar, which puts an end to the 

Israelitbh kingdom. 
718 Gyges king of Lydia. 
715 Numa Pompilius, second king of Rome. 
711 Seiinecherib, king of Assyria, invades Judea. 
710 Dejoces king of Media. 
708 Habakkuk prophesied. 
703 Corcyra founded by the Corinthians. 
700 The 20th Olympiad. 
096 Manasseh sixteenth king of Judah. 
688 Judith kills Holofferncs the Assyrian general. 
684 Annual Archons elected at Athens. 

Archilochus, Poet 

681 Esarhaddon unites the kingdom of Babylon andAssyria, 

TyrtaBus, Poet. ^ 

672 Tullus Hostilius, 3d king of Rome. 

670 Psammeticus king of Egypt. 

Terpander flourishes. 

667 The combat between the Horatii and Curiatii. 

Alcman flourishes. 

660 The 30th Olympiad. 

658 Byzantium founded by Pausanius king of Sparta. 

Stesichorus flourishes. 

Phraortes king of Media. 

640 Ancus Martins, 4th king of Rome. 
627 The forty years of Ezekiel began. 
626 Periander tyrant of Corinth. 

Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, begins to 

reign at Babylon. 

Arion, Musician, flourishes. 

624 Draco, Archon and Legislator of Athens. 
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Years Before Cfhrist. 
620 The 40th Olympiad. 
616 Tarquinius Priscus, 5th king of Rotae. 
612 Pittacus of Mitylene floarisl^. 

Bias of Priene ^urisfaes. 

Alcaeus, Poet, flourishes. 

606 The Taking ef Jerusidem hy NAuckadnea^ar, and 
carrying of the Jews into captivity. 

601 Battle between the Modes and Lydta^is who are sepa- 
rated by a great eclipse of the sua predicted by 
Thales. (Newtonian Chron. 585.) 

End of the Assyrian Empire.— Nineveh taken by 

Nebuchadnezzar. 
609 Jeremiah prophesied. 
699 Birth of Cyrus the Great. 
594 Solon, Archon and Legislator of Athens. 
690 Memnermus, Poet, flourished. 
680 The 50th Olympiad. 

Jeremiah the Prophet died. 



678 SerTius TuUius, 6th king of Bome. 

.^Esop, the Fabulist 

672 Nebuchadnezzar subdues £lgypt. 

671 Phalaris tyrant of Agrigentum. 

562 Comedies first exhibited at Athens by Thespis. 

CroBSiM reigns in Lydia. 

Cadmus of Miletus, Historian, flourished. 

Pherecydes, of Scyros, Philosopher, flourished. 



658 Solon died. 
656 Chile of Lacedaemon* 
654 Anacharsis of Scythia. 
652 Ibychus, Poet, flourished. 
651 Confucius the Chinese Philosopher born. 
550 Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. 

548 The ancient temple of ]>elphos burnt by the Pisis- 
tratidse. 

Thales, the Philosopher, died. 

Theognis, Poet, flourished. 

Stesichorus, Poet, flourished. 

647 Anaximander, Philosopher, died. 

Phoclydes, Poet, flourished. 

Susarion, Fabulist, flourished. 

546 Orpheus, flourished. 

27* 
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318 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Yean Before CSin$i. 
544 Bion, Poet, flouriflhed. 
540 The 6(Hh 01jm|Had. 
538 The Conquest of Babylon^ hy Cyrus the Great ; and 

end of the Babylonian Empire. 
536 The Return of the Jews from their Captivity ^ in the 

first year of the reign of Cyrus on the throne of 

Persia. • 
534 Tarquinius Saperbos, 7th king of Rome. 

Daniel prqphesied. ' 

529 Death of Cyrus the €rreat. — Cambyses king of Peraar 

Death of Pisistratus tyrant of Athens. 

522 Darius son of Hystaspes king of Persia. 

520 The Jews begin to build the second Temple which is 
finished in four years. 

Thespis the Comedian fiourbhed. 

Anacreon the Poet flourished. 

519 Zoroaster, flourished. 

Haggai, Prophet, flourished. 



516 Onomacritus, Poet, flourished. 
510 The PisbtratidaB expelled firom Athens and the democ- 
racy restored. 

Syclax the Geographer. 

Diogenes, the Philosopher, horn. 

509 The Ahblition of the Regcd Government at Rome. 
508 The first alliance between the Romans and Car- 

thagenians. 
504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians. 

Heraclitus, Philosopher, flourished. 

500 The 70th Olympiad. 

Ocellus Lucanus, Philosopher, flourished. 

498 The First Dictator created at Rome. 

Gorgias, the ^phist, flourished. 

Epicharmus, Poet, flourished. 

497 Institution of the Saturnalia at Rome. 

Anaximenes, Philosopher, died. 

'493 The port of Pirafeus built by the Athepians. 
Pythagoras died. 
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PERIOD VII. 

Years Before Christ. 

490 The Battle of Marathon, in which Miltiades de- 
teats the Persians. 

The hrst tribunes of the people creafed at Rome. 

Theano, Philosopher, flourished. 

488 Statues erected at Athens to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. 

Simonides, Poet, flourished. 

486 Miltiades dies in prison. 

Xerxes succeeds his father Darius in the kii^gdom of 

Persia. 
Corinna, Poet, flourished. 



485 Coriolanus banished from Rome. 
482 duaestors instituted at Rome.- 

Aristides banished from Athens by the Ostracism. 



480 The Destruction of Leonidas and his band at Ther^ 
mopylee. 

Naval victory gained by the Greeks over the Persians 

at Salamis. 
479 Attica laid waste, and Athens burnt, by Mardonius. 

Confucius, the Cliinese Philosopher, died. 

Victories over the Persians at Platsea and Mycale. 

Xerxes leaves Greece. 

477 *)0 Fabii killed by the Veientes. 
476 Themistocles rebuilds Athens. 
Valerius triumphs over the Veientes and Sabines. 

The Roman citizens numbered at 103,000. 

A great eruption of iEtna. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse. 



471 Volero, the Roman Tribune, obtains a law for the 
election of magistrates in the comitia held by tribes. 

470 Cimon, son of Miltiades, defeats the Persian army and 
fleet in one day, at the mouth of the river Eurymedon. 

469 Capua founded by the Tuscans. 

464 Artaxerxes (Longimanus) king of Persia. 

Cimon banished by the Ostracism. 

Zeno, the Elder, Philosopher, flourished. 

463 Egypt revolts from the Persians 

Esdras, Prophet, flourished. 

462 The Terentian law proposed at Rome. 
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Tear» Before Christ. 
460 The 80th Olympiad. 

iEschylus, Poet, died. 

456 The Dictatorship of Cincinnatus at Rome. 

Democritus, Philosopher, flourished. 

The Ludi Saeculares first instituted at Rome. 

455 The Commencement of the Seventy Prophetical 
Weeks of Daniel. 
Aristarchus, Critic and Grammarian, flourished. 

Leucippus, Philosopher, flourished. 

453 The number of the Tribunes of the people at Rome 

increased from five to ten. 
452 The two books of Chronicles supposed to have been 

written at this time by Ezra. 

Crutinus, Comedian, flourished. 

Bachylides, Poet, flourished. 



451 Creation of the Decemviri at Rome, and compilation 

of the laws of the 12 tables. 
449 Peace between the Greeks and Persians concluded by 

Cimon, glorious for Greece. 

Death of Virginia and abolition of the Decemvirate. 

445 The law of Canuleius for the intermarriage of the 

Patricians and Plebeians at Rome. 

Military Tribunes created. 

444 Herodotus, Historian, flourished. 

Empedocles, Philosopher, flourished. 4 

Parmenides, Philosopher, flourished. 

437 The Censorship first instituted at Rome. 
436 Pericles in high power at Athens. 

435 Pindar, Poet, died. 

432 Meton's nineteen years' Cycle of the Moon. 
Phidias, Sculptor, died. 



431 The Peloponnesian War begins, which lasted twenty- 
seven years. 

430 The History of the Old Testament ends about this 
time. 

Great Plague at Athens, eloquently described by 

Thucydides. 

Malachi the last of the Prophets. 

Eupolis, Comedian, flourished. 

Aristippus, Philosopher, flourished. 

Antisthenes, Philosopher, flourished. 
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Years Before Christ. 

430 Agathon, Poet, flourished. 

428 Death of Pericles. 
— : — Anaxagoras, Philosopher, died. 

423 Darius Nothus king of Persia. 

420 The 90th Olympiad. 

418 Disturbances at Rome on account of the Agrariaa 
law. 

415 Meton, Mathematician, flourished. 

414 The Athenians defeated before Syracuse. 

413 Alcibiades accused at Athens, flies to the Lacedae- 
monians. 

412 A council of 400 governs Athens. 

407 Euripides, Tragic Poet, died. 

406 Sophocles, Tragic Poet, died. 

405 Lysander defeats the Athenians at Mgos Potamot. 

404 Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon) king of Persia. 

End of the Peloponnesian War. 

403 Lysander takes Athens. — Government of the thirty 

tyrants. 
401 The Retreat of the 10,000 Cheeks^ under Xenophon, 

The younger Cyrus son of Darius Nothus defeated 

hy his brother Artaxerxes, and killed. 

- Cebes, PhUoeuphcr, Hourished. 

Euclid, Megarian Philosopher, flourished. 

Persecution and Death of Socrates. 

Thrasybulus drives out the 30 tyrants and delivers 

Athens. 
399 A Lectisternium celebrated at Rome for the first time. 
398 Aristophanes, Gomic Poet, died. 

Ctesias, Historian, died. 

397 The Lake of Alba drained by the Romans. 

Zeuxis, Painter, flourished. 

Parrhasius, Painter, flourished. 



396 Syracuse unsuccessfully besieged by the Carthage^ 

nians. 
391 Marcus Furius Camillus Dictator at Rome. — ^Veii 

taken. 

Thucydides, Historian, died. 

Philoxenus, Poet, flourished. 

387 Dishonorable peace of Antalcidas between the Spar- 
tans and Persians. 
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3i22 CHROKOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Yeari Before Ckriei, 

385 The Taking of Rome by tie Gmd$ mukr Bremnns. 
382 Phebidas, the Spartan^ seizes the citadel of Thebea. 
380 Pelopidas and Epaminoodafi delii^r Tbebed bom the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The 100th Olympiad. 

378 Ljsias, Orator, died. 

Timoeus, Philosopher, flourished. 

371 The War between Thebes and Sparta.^BaiiiB of 

Leuctra. 
" Antiphanes, Comedian, flourished. 
364 Pelopidas defeats the tyrant of Pherae^ but is killed 

in battle. 
363 Battle of Mantinea, in which E^>a«iinondas ia killed. 
362 Cnrtius leaps into a gulf in the Forum at Rom^. 
361 Dariuf Ocfaus, (or Artaxerxes III.) king of Persia. 

(According to Blair, 358^ 

Democritus, the Laughing Philow^er, died. 

Hippocrates, Physician, died. 

359 Xenophon, Historian, died. 

356 War of the Allies against Athens. 

-*— Philip of Macedon takes Amphipolis« Pydmi} and 

Potidea. 
— — Theopompus, Historian, flouri^wwl. 

357 Dion oFercomes the party of Dionysiu^ at Syracuse. 

, PERIOD VIII. 

356 The Birth of Alexander the Great at Peixa, in 
Macedonia. 

^ The Temple of Diana at fiphesus burnt by Erostratus.'^ 

^ The Phocian, or Sacred War, begins in Greece. 

Philip conquers the Thracians, PsBonians, and lUy- 

rians. 
350 Darius Ochus subdues Egypt. 
348 Philip of Macedon takes Olynthus. 

End of the Sacred War. 

' Plato, Philosopher, died. 

347 Dionysius restored at Syracuse, after an exile of ten 

years. 
346 Philip admitted a member of the Amphictycmic 

Council. 
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Tears Before Christ. 

345 Syracuse taken by Timoledo, aad Dionysitis the tyrant 
finally banished. 
"" " The war between the Romans and Samnites, which 

led to the conquest of all Italy. 
340 The llOth Olympiad. . 
— ^ — The Carthagenians defeated near Agrigentnm. 

P. Decius devotes himself to his country. 

338 The subjugation of the Grecian states to the deminion 
of Philip, — Battle of Cheronaea. 

Isocrates, Orator, died. 

337 Philip chwsen Generalissimo of the Greeks. 
336 Philip murdered by Pausanias. 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon. 

Alexander the Great destroys Thebes. 

Aristides, Painter, flourished. 

Timanthes, Painter, flourished. 

Apelles, Painter, flourished. 

335 Darius III. (Codomannus) king of Persia. 

Alexander chosen Generalissimo by the States of 

Greece. 
334 Alexander defeats the Persians on the banks of the 

Granicus. 
333 The Persians defeated by Alexander at Issus. 
332 Alexander conquers Egypt and takes Tyre. 
331 Darius defeated by Alexander at Arbela. 
33C^ The Overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexan" 

der — Darius Codomannus killed. 

Alexander takes possession of Susa, and sets fire to 

the palace of PersepoJis* 
3^ Alexander passes into India, defeats Porus, founds 
several cities, penetrates to the Ganges. 

The voyage of Nearchus, from the Indus to the 

Euphrates. 
326 Lissipus, Sculptor, flourished. 

Oschines, Orator, flourished. 

325 Papirius Cursor, Dictator at Rome, triumphs over the 
Samnites. 

Onesicratus, Historian, flourished. 

Eudemas, Mathematician, flourished. 

324 Diogenes, Philosopher, died. 

Alexander the Great dies at Babyton at the age of 

thirty-three. 
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324 eHBONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

Yean Before Christ, 
d22 Demosthenes, Orator, died. 

Aristotle, Philosopiier, died. 

321 The Samnites make the Roman army pass under the 

joke at Caudium. 
320 Ptolemy carries 100,000 Jews captive into Egypt. 

Menander, Comedian, flourished. 

Philemon, Comedian, flourished. 

317 Agathocles tyrant of Syracuse. 

. 314 Xenocrates, Philosopher, flourished. 

Pyrrho, Philosopher, flourished. 

312 The Partition of the Mcxedonian Empire into four 
great Monarchies, 

31 1 Cassander, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, conclude a peace 
with Antigonus. 

304 Demetrius besieges Rhodes. 

303 Demetrius restores the Greek cities to their liberty. 

301 Battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, in which Antigonus is de- 
feated and slain. ^ 
■ Fabius Maximus and Valerius Corvus, Dictators. 

300 Seleucus founds Antioch, Edessa, and Laodicea. 

120th Olympiad. 

Dephilus, Comedian, flourished. 

Posidippus, Comedian, flourished. 

298 Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Euclid, Mathematician, flourished. 

294 Seleucus resigns his wife Stratonice to his son Antio- 

chus. 
293 Menander, Poet, died. 
288 Praxiteles, Sculptor, died. 
286 Law of Hortensius, by which the decrees of the people 

were allowed the same force as those of the senate. 
285 The astronomical era of Dionysius of Alexandria. 

Theophrastus, Philosopher, flourished. 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 

Demetrius Phalereus, Philosopher, died. 

283 The library of Alexandria, founded. 

Callimachus, Poet, flourished. 

282 Theocritus, Poet, flourished. 

281 Commencement of the Achaean League. 
280 Pyrrhus invades Italy. 

Antioch us Soter king of Syria. 

Megasthenes, Historian, flourished. 
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Years Before Christ, 
280 Lycophron, Poet, flourished. 

277 The translation of the Septuagint made by the order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphos. (Playfeir 285.) 

Aratus, Poet, flourished. 

- Antigonus Gonatus reigned in Macedon 36 years. 
275 Pyrrhus unsuccessful against the Carthagenian$ in 

Sicily. 
274 The DefetaefPyrrhushytheRomems. 
272 The Samnites finally subdued by the Romans. 

Polemo, Philotsopher, died. 

270 Epicurus, Philosopher, flourished. 

268 Berosus, Historian, flourished. 

266 Silver money is coined at Rome for the first time. 
265 The citizens of Rome numbered at 292,224. 
264 The First Punic War begins. 

The Chronicle of Paros composed. 

Zeno the Younger, Philosopher, died. 

Cleanthes, Stoic Philosopher, flourished. 

261 Manetho, Historian, flourished. 

260 Provincial Cluaestors instituted at Rome. 
— - 130th Olympiad. 

First naval victory obtained by the Romans under the 

Consul Duilius. 

269 Zoilus, Critic, flourished. 

Conon, Astronomer, flourished. 

255 Regulus defeated and taken prisoner by the Cartha- 

genians under Xantippus. 
253 Manasseh chosen High Priest of the Jews. 

Aratus of Sicyon, flourished. 

251 Great victory of Metellus over Asdrubal. 

250 The Romans besiege ^Lilybceum, arc defeated by 

Hamilcar. 
247 Jesus, son of Sirach. 
244 Callimachus, Poet, flourished. 
241 End of the First Punic War. 

Attains king of Pergamus succeeds Eumenes. 

Livius Andronicus, Poet, flourished. 

240 Comedies are first acted at Rome. 

Apollonius, Ms^thematician, flourished. 

235 The temple of Janus shut for the first time since the 

reign of Numa. 
228 Hamilcar killed in Spain. 
28 
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Tear$ Before Christ. 

228 Fabius Pictor, Historian, flourished. 

226 Eratosthenes, Geographer, flourished. 

225 Great victory of the Romans over the Gauls. 
—— Chrysippus, Philosopher, flourished. 

220 140th Olympiad. 

219 Hannibal takes Saguntum. 

218 The Set ond Punic War begins. 

217 Hannibal defeats the Romans under Flaminius. 

^bius Maximus, Dictator. 

216 Battle of Cannae, in which the Romans are totally de- 
feated by Hannibal. 
212 Philip II. of Macedon defeats the ^tolians. 

Marcellus takes Syracuse, after a siege of two years. 

Archimedes, Mathematician, died. 

21 1 Capua' surrenders to the Romans. 

Antiochus the Great conquers Judea. 

210 Asdrubal vanquished in Spain by the Scipios. 

Publius Scipio sent into Spain, takes New Carthage. 

206 Philopcemen Praetor of the Achaeans. 

203 The Carthagenians recall Hannibal to Africa. 

Sophonisba poisoned by Massinissa. 

201 Syphax led in triumph to Rome by P. Scipio. 
197 Philip defeated by the Romans at Cynocephale. 
196 The battle of Zama, and the end of the second Punic 

war. 
194 ApoUonius of Rhodes, Poet, flourished. 
190 The Romans enter Asia, and defeat Antigonus at 

Maornesia. 
185 Philopcemen, died. 
184 Plautus, Poet, died. 
183 The elder Cato Censor at Rome. 
180 150th Olympiad. 

Bion, Poet, flourished. 

Moschus, Poet, flourished. 

173 War between the Romans and Perseus king of Mace- 
don. 
172 Antiochus defeats the generals of Ptolemy in Egypt 
170 Antiochus Epiphanes takes and plunders Jerusalem. 
169 Terence's comedies performed at Rome. 

Ennius, Poet, died. 

167 The subjugation of Macedonia and Greece by the 
Romans. 
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Years Before Christ 
166 Judas Maccabaeus drives the Syrians out of Judea. 

CoBcilius, Poet, died. 

164 The Roman citizens numbered at 327,032. 

159 Terence, Poet, died. 

158 Aristarchus, grammarian, died. 

Hipparcbus, Philosopher, flourished. 

157 M. Portius Cato, Orator and Historian, died. 

Philo of Byzantium, architect, flourished. ^ 

149 The Third Punic War begins. 

147 Metellus defeats the Achaeans. 

PERIOD IX. 

146 The Destruction of Carthage by the Romans. 

Corinth taken by the Consul Mummius. 

Critolaus, Philosopher, died. 

140 160th Olympiad. 

139 Accius, Tragic Poet, died. 

137 The Romans shamefully defeated by the Numantines. 

135. The history of the Apocrypha ends. 

Antiochus besieges Jerusalem. 

133 Tiberius Gracchus put to death. 

Numantia taken. — Pergamus becomes a Roman pro- 

vince. 
131 Pacuvius, Tragic Poet, died. 

C. Piso, Historian, flourished. 

128 Carneades, Philosopher, died. 
124 Polybius, Historian, died. 
121 Caius Gracchus killed. 

115 Apollodorus, Grammarian, died. 

113 Carbo the Consul drives the Cimbri and Teutones out 

of Italy. 
Ill The Jugurthine War begins. 
108 The Defeat of Jugurtha by Marius. 
103 Jugurtha starved to death at Rome. 

Lucilius, Poet, died. 

102 Marius defeats the Teutones and Cimbri. 
101 Sext. Turpilius, Comedian, died. 

-^ L. Africanus, Comedian, flourished. 

100 170th Olympiad. 

91 The War of the Allies against the Romans. 
90 Sylla defeats the Marsi, Peligni, Samnites, &c. 
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Yean Brfore Christ 
89 The JkKthridaiic War begins. 
86 Civil War between Marim aud Sylla — Sylla takes 

posaesBioo of Rome. 
86 Mithridates king of Pontus defeated by Sylla. 

Alexander Polyhietor, Historian, flourished, i 

84 Cinna, died. 

83 Sylla defeats Norbanus. The Capitol burned* 
82 The Dictatorship of S^Ua.-^His horrible proscrip- 
tion. 

PERIOD X. 

80 The First Campaign of Julius C^sar. 
79 Cicero's lirst curation for Roscius. 

L. C. Sisenna, Historiah, flourished. 

78 Sylla resigns all power ; and dies. 
77 The war of Sertorius. 

73 Sertorius died. 

72 Lucullus repeatedly defeats Mithridates, and reduces 

Pontus to a Roman proTtnce. 
70 Crassus and Pompey chosen Consuls at B^ome. 

- Terentius Varro, flourished. 

63 7^ Taking of Jerusalem by Pompey. 
■ Hortensius, Orator, flourished. 

T. Pomponius Atticus flourished. 

62 Cataline's conspiracy quelled at Rome by Cicero. 

Asinius Pollio flourished. 

61 Pompey enters Rome in triumph. 
60 180th Olympiad. 

C. Dec. Laberius, flourished. 

59 The first Triumvirate : Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar. 

Caesar proposes a new Agrarian law. 

58 The Banishment of Cicero from Rome. 
57 Caesar defeats Ariovistus in Gaul. 

Cicero brought back from exile with great honor. 

55 The Invasion of Britain by Casar, 

Lucretius, Poet, died. 

54 Caesar invades Britain a second time, and conquers a 

part of the country. 
53 Crassus killed in Mesopotamia. 
52 Milo defended by Cicero for the slaughter of Clodjius, 
51 Posidonius, Philosopher, died. 
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Ytwn Before Christ, 
49 Caesar passes the Rubicon and marches to Rome. 

Commencement of the era of Antioch, October, 

A. C. 49. 

Trogus Pompeius, Historian, flourished. 

48 The Battle of Pharsalia. 

Pompey slain in Egypt. 

The Alexandrian library, of 400,000 vols, burnt. 

46 Cato, besieged in Utica, kills himself • 

45 The Calendar reformed by Julius Caesar by introduc- 
ing the Solar Year instead of the Lunar Year. 
The first Julian Year began 1st January, 45 B. C. 

44 The Assassination of CcBsar. 

Octavius, grand nephew and heir of Julius Caesar 

comes to Rome, and is opposed at first by Antony. 

Diodorus Siculus, Historian, flourishejfli 

43 Second Triumvirate : Octavius, Mark Antony, and 
Lepidus. 

M. T. Cicero died. 



42 The Battle of Philippi. 

— A. Hirtius, Historian, flourished. 

40 Herod marries Mariamne, daughter of Hyrcanus and 
obtains from the Romans the government of Judea. 

— M. Junius Brutus, flonrished. 
Catullus, Poet, died. 



35 Sallust, Historian, died. 
34 Antony divides Armenia among the children of Cle- 
opatra. 

Pub. Syrus, Poet, flourished. 

Manilius, Poet, flourished. 

Dioscorides, Physician, died. 

33 Mauritania reduced into a Roman province. 

32 War declared by the senate against Antony and 

Cleopatra. 
31 The Battle of Actium, and the End of the Roman 

Commonwealth, 

Octavius, emperor of Rome. 

Cornelius Gallus, Poet, flourished. 

Messala Corvinus, Historian, flourished. 

30 Death of Mark Antony and Cleopatra — Alexandria 

taken by Octavius. 
27 Octavius receives the title of Augustus. 
26 Terentius Varro died. 
28* 
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Tears Brfore Christ 
26 Prop^rtitts, Poet, flourisbed* 
525 Cornelius Nepog, Histofitn, died. 
523 Death of MarceUus. — Agrippa in Spain. 
520 190th Olympiad. 

Porus king of India s^nda an embassy to Augus^ii. 

19 Virgilius Maro, died. 

17 Augustus revives the seeidar gaanea. 

M. Vitruvius Pollio, Arohfeeet, flouri^ed. . 

15 The Khmii a«4 Vindelki defeated by Druaus. 
12 M. V* Agfippa, died. 

19 The temple of Ja&us abut by Augustas for a short 
time. 
^ — Qratius Fariseus, Poet, floufished. 
— -^ Hwatius Placcus, died. 

8 Augustus oovre^ts an error of the Roman Calendar. 
— : — Death of JMlecasnas. 

5 Augustus ordains a census of all the people in the 

^man Empire. 
4 The Nativity op Jesus Christ, four years before 
the eommencemient of the vulgar era. 
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DICTIONARY 
Oe PROPER NAMES 

THAT OCCUB IN THE WORK. 



A'bel, the second son of Adam, was murdered by his 
elder brother Cain. See page 18. 

Ahi'jah, a prophet, who foretold to Solomon, that hk 
kingdom should be divided after his death, and the ten tribes 
be given to Jeroboam. 

Abi'ram, one of those who revolted against Moses in the 
wilderness, and were swallowed up by the earth. 

A'braham, See page 45. 

Acade'mus, a grove and portico near Athens, where Plat« 
opened a school of philosophy. 

Acama'nia, a country of Greece, north of the Ionian sea, 
and west of i£tolia. It was famous for its horses. 

Ac'cady a city built by Nimrod, the situation of which is 
not very well known. 

Ac'ciuSy a tragic poet, much honored by the Romans, died 
about 180 years B. C. 

Ach(B'ans^ or Achcs'i, descendants of Achaeus, who after 
the accidental murder of a man, iled to Laconia, where h^ 
died, and where his posterity remained till they were expelled 
by the HeraclidaB. Upon this, they laid claim to the quarter 
occupied by the lonians, who were descended from Ion, the 
brother of Achaeus, dispossessed them of their cities, and 
called the country from their name, Achaia. The poets some* 
times use the name Achaei, for all the Greeks. 

Acha'ia, a country of Peloponnesus, at the north of Elis, 
on the bay of Corinth. See Achaeans. 

Ach'eron, a river of Thesprotia in Epirus. From the dark 

appearance of its waters, the name was transferred to one of 

the rivers of Hell, and the word is often taken for Hell itself. 

Acheru'sia a lake in Epirus, through which ran the river 

Acheron. • 

AchiVlas, a general of Ptolemy, who murdered Pompey 
the Great. 
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Achil'les, a celebrated generaJ, and the bravest of all the 
Greeks in the Trojan War. In his infancy, his mother 
plunged him into the river Styx and made every part of 
his body invulnerable, except the heel by which she held 
him. Upon a quarrel with Agamemnon he refused to appear 
in the field, till he was recalled to revenge the death of hit 
friend Patroclus. He slew Hector, the bulwark of Troy, and 
tying him to his chariot dragged him three times round the 
walls of that city. It is said that he was killed by Paris who 
aimed an arrow at his vulnerable heel. 

'Achi'vi, a name given by the poets to the inhabitants of 
Greece. 

Acrocerau'nian Mountains^ situated on a promontory in 
Epirus, so called because on account of their height they 
were often struck with lightning. 

AcrO'Corin'thus, a high hill overhanging the city of Cor- 
inth, on which was erected a citadel called also by the same 
name. 

Acrop'olis, the name of the citadel at Athens. It was 
famous for the Parthenon or temple of Minerva, and other 
stately edifices. 

Actis'anes. See page 57. 

Ac' Hum, a town and promontory on the coast of ^tolia, 
famous for the naval victory of Augustus over Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

Ad' am. See page 21. 

Ad'mah, one of the cities destroyed by fire froui' Heaven, 
and buried under the waters of the Red Sea. 

Adme'tus, a king of Thessaly, whose flocks Apollo, when 
banished from Heaven, is said to have tended, for nine years. 
Pelias, king of lolchos, promised his daughter Alceste, in 
marriage only to him who could bring him a chariot drawn 
by a lion and wild boar. With the help of Apollo, Adme- 
tus effected this and obtained Alceste's hand. 

Ado'nis, one of the Phoenician deities, ofien taken for 
Osiris, because the festivals of both were frequently begun 
with mournful lamentations, and finished with joy. 

A'drian, was born at Rome, A. D. 76. He accompanied 
Trajan in his expeditions, and on his death, became empe- 
ror. He destroyed 500,000 of the rebellious Jews and . 
rebuilt Jerusalem ; he died in his 62d year. In Adrian's 
reign the Christians suffered {)ersecution, and his great virtaes 
were blended with many vices. 
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Adriatic Sea, lying between Italy and Illyricum, is now 
known by the name of Gulf of Venice. 

jTl'acus, one of the Judges of Hell. See page 259. 

JS'geau Sea, a part of the Mediterranean, now called 
Archipelago, dividing Greece from Asia Minor. 

^gi'na, an island in a part of the iEgean Sea^ called the 
Saronic Gulf. 

^'gos Pol'ames, a town and river in Thrace, where the 
Athenian fleet was destroyed by Lysander, in the last year 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

^'Ka, a town built by Adrian, nearly on the former site 
of Jerusalem. See page 230. 

JEne'as^ a Trojan Prince, who behaved with great valor 
in the Trojan war. When Troy was in flames, he is said ta 
have carried away upon his shoulders, his father, and the 
statues of his household gods, leading in his hand his son, 
and leaving his wife to follow behind. Some of the Roman 
Poets trace the origin of the Romans to him. See page 59. 

M'oles, a name given by the Poets to a tribe of the first 
inhabitants of Greece. 

M'quiy a people of Latium, who were great enemies to 
Rome in its infant state, and were conquered with much 
difhculty. 

^.s' chines, an eminent orator, born at Athens, 342 B C. 
When the Athenians would reward Demosthenes with a 
golden crown, iEs' chines opposed it, and their dispute gave 
rise to the two celebrated orations *'^for the CrotmJ*^ He 
died at Rhodes, or Samos, in his 75th year. 

^Is'chyluSy a tragic poet, born at Athens, flourished about 
400 B. C. Of ninety tragedies, only seven are extant. His 
imagination was fruitful in prodigies, but wild, and his style 
is obscure. He died in his 69th year, it is said from a tor- 
toise falling upon his head from the bill of an eagle. 

^scula'pius, was physician to the Argonauts, and was 
considered so skilled in the medicinal power of plants, that 
he was called the inventor as well as the god of medicine. 

jE^sop, See page 98. 

jEt'na, a mountain of Sicily, which has existed as a vol- 
cano above 3000 years. Its crater forms a circle of three 
miles and a half in circumference. 

Mto'lia, a country of Greece, west of Doris and Phocis. 

Africa, one of the three parts of the ancient world, joined 
to Asia by an isthmus 60 miles across. It is bounded on the 
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east by Arabia and tbe Red Sea, on the north by the Medi- 
terranean, on the west by the Atlantic, and on the south by 
the Southern Ocean. 

Jigamem'non, king of Mycenae and Argos, was elected 
commander in chief of the Grecian forces going against 
Troy. During the Trojan war he behaved with much valor, 
but his quarrel with Achilles was disastrous to the Greeks. 
On his return home he was murdered by his wife. 

jiganip'pe^ a celebrated fountain of Boeotia, at the foot of 
Mount Helicon, sacred to the Muses. 

jigesila'usy king of Sparta, made war against Artaxerxes, 
king of Persia, with success, but he was recalled home to de- 
fend his kingdom against the Athenians and Thebans. He 
dtfeated them at Coronea, and was himself defeated at Leuc- 
tra and.Mantinea. He reigned 41 years. 

Jgrigen'tum, a town of Sicily, whose inhabitants were 
famous for their hospitality and luxurious manner of living. 

Jigrip'pa, a celebrated Roman, who defeated Sextus Pom- 
pey, and materially served Augustus at Philippi and Actium. 
Among his other magnificent buildings, the Pantheon still 
exists. He died at Rome, universally lamented, in his 51st 
year, 12 B.C. 

A^hah, a king of Israel. See page 64. 

A'haZy a king of Judah. See page 90. 

Ahazi'dk, a king of Judah. See page 65. 

Ajac'cio. See Urcin'ium. 

J'jaXy was, next to Achilles, the bravest of all the Greeks 
in the Trojan war. After the death of Achilles, Ajax and 
Ulysses disputed their claim to the arms of the dead hero. 
Some say he was killed by Paris in battle, and others that 
he was killed by Ulysses. 

Alba, a city of Latium, over which the descendants of 
JEneas reigned. It was a long time the powerful rival of 
Rome, and was destroyed by the Romans 665 B. C. 

Alcibi'ades, See pages 107, and 109. 

Alcin'ous, a king of the island of Corcyra, praised for his 
love of agriculture. He kindly entertained Ulysses, when 
shipwrecked on his coast ; and his gardens are beautifully 
described by Homer, and have afforded also a favorite theme 
to succeeding poets. 

Alec' to. See Fu'ries, page 258. 

AUxan'der the Great. See pages 128 to 132 and 156. 

jllexan'der Ptolemy I. was raised to the throne of Egypt 
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afler his mother had expelled his brother Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Being himself expelled and recalled by her, to prevent tho 
like occurrence he put her to death, and for this unnatural 
action was himself murdered by one of his subjects. 

Alexan' der Ptol' emy II. was son of the preceding. Fall- 
ing into the hands of Mithridates, he escaped to Sylla who 
restored him to his kingdom. He was murdered by his sub- 
jects, 19 days after his Restoration. 

^■ilexan'der JE'gus^ a posthumous son of Alexander the 
Great, was put to death with his mother Roxana, by Cas- 
sander. 

A.lexan'der Ba'las, a ^vereign of Syria, who reigned after 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was driven from the throne by Deme- 
trius Soter, the lawful heir. 

Alexan'dra^ wife of Hyrcanus, and mother of Mariamne. 
the wife of Herod the Great, was condemned to death with 
her daughter by Herod. 

Alexan'dria. See page 223. 

Alps^ mountains that separate Italy from Gaul and Ger- 
many, and are known by different names, according to their 
situation. 

Am'alekites, a powerful people, who dwelt in Arabia Pe- 
traea, between the Dead and the Red Seas. They were 
entirely extirpated by David. 

Amazi'ahf a king of Judah, taken prisoner by Jehoash 
king of Israel. After being restored, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, from which he fled ; but was overtaken 
and slain. 

Ambro'nes, a people of Gaul, who invadpd the Roman ter- 
ritories with the Cimbri and Teutones and were defeated 
with great slaughter by Marius. 

Ameno'pkis II. a king of Egypt, during the fourth Period, 
was a great warrior and conqueror. 

Ameno'pkis I V . See page 7 1 . 

Amer'ica, a large continent, discovered in 1492 A. D. by 
Columbus. It is bounded north by the Frozen, east by the 
Atlantic, south by the Southern and west by the Pacific 
Oceans. 

AmiVcar. See Hamilcar. 

Am'monites, a people descended from the son of Lot. 
They made war upon the Israelites, and were often defeated. 

Am' writes^ a people descended from Canaan. They at 
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first dwelt west of the Dead Sea, but tkej had likewise es* 
taUishments to the east of it. 

A'mos, the father of Isaiah, and of the lineage of Dand. 

Amo'sis. See page 56. 

Amphic't^H. See page 42. 

Afi^phi^on was a son of Japiter, and twin brother of Ze- 
thas. When grown up, he cultivated poetry, and made on- 
common progress in music. 2jethu8 and Amphion unked 
to avenge the wrongs, which their mother had suffered from 
the cruelties of the queen of the country. They besieged 
and took Thebes and tied the queen to the tail of a wild bofl 
who dragged her over precipices till she expired. The laUe 
of Amp^on's moving stones and raising the walls of Thebes 
at the sound of his lyre, has been explained by supposing 
that he persuaded, by his eloquence, a wild and uncivilized 
people to unite together and build a town to protect them- 
selves against the attacks of their enemies. 

Amphitri'te, daughter of Oceanusand Thetjrs, and wife of 
Neptune, and oflen taken for the sea itself. 

Amphifr^on, a Theban prince, married to Alcmena thm 
mother of Hercules. ' Having accidentally killed his fother 
in law, he was driven from the kingdom oi Mycen®, which 
throne be would otherwise have enjoyed, in right of his wife. 

Amphry'sus^ a river of Thessaly, near which ApoHo, 
when banished from heaven, fed the flocks of king Admetus. 

Amu'UuSy brother of Numitor king oi Alba. See pages 
72 and 73. 

Amyc'l<B, a city of Laconia, southwest of Sparta, &noiM 
for its temp4e of Apollo. 

Amyrihm^us. See page 120. 

Anac'reon, a Greek poet. See page 100. 

Anax(»g*oras, an Ionian philosopher, and preceptor of 
Pericles. He disregarded wealtii and honors to indulge his 
fondness for meditation and philosophy. He applied him- 
self to ratronomy, and was acquainted with eclipses. Seve- 
ral doctrines are ascribed to him, which might seem to indi- 
cate no inconsiderable knowledge of nature ; such as th^ 
the wind is produced by the rarefaction of the air ; that the 
rainbow is the effect of the reflection of the solar rays from 
a thick cloiid, placed opposite to it like a mirror ; that the 
moon is an opaque body, enlightened by the sun and inhab- 
ited, d^c. Being condemned to death, his scholar Poriclei 
pleaded successfully for him and the sentence •f death was 
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changed to baQishment. He died in his 72d year, 428 
B. C. 

Anaoum'efu^f a philosopher, who said that the air was the 
cause of every created being and a self-existent divinity. He 
considered the earth as a plain, and the heavens as a solid 
concave sphere, on which the stars were fixed like nails. 
He died 504 years B. C. 

An'cus Mar'tiuSf the 4th king of Rome, was grandson of 
Numa. He waged several successful wars against the 
neighboring tribes, and extended the confines of the Roman 
territories to the ^ea. He inherited the valour of Romulus, 
with the moderation of Numa. He died after a reign of 24 
years and was succeeded by Tarquinius Priscus. 

An'des, a village of Italy, near Mantua, celebrated as the 
birth place of Virgil. 

Ante'ner^ a Trojan prince, who is said to have always kept 
a secret correspondence with the Greeks and encouraged 
them to make the wooden horse, which, at his persuasion, 
was brought into the city of Troy by a breach made in its 
walls.- Afler the destruction of his country, he led a colony 
to Italy, and founded Patavium, now called Padua. 

Antic' yra. There were two cities of this name, one in 
Phocis and one in Thessaly ; both famous for producing 
hellebore. 

Antig'onus was one of Alexander's generals, and after his 
death, received Pamphilia, and Phrygia. He had several 
engagements with Cassander, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and 
Ptolemy. He was defeated and mortally wounded in a great 
battle at Ipsus. 

Antig'onus, a son of Hyrcanus, the first king of the As- 
monean dynasty, put to death by the order of his brother 
Aristobulus on suspicion of disloyalty. 

An'tioch, the metropolis of Syria, for greatness, popula- 
tion, and beauty, inferior only to Rome and Alexandria. 

Anti'ochus So'ter, a king of Syria. See page 149. He 
reigned 19 years. 

Anti'ochus The'os, king of Syria. See page 149. 

Anti'ochus the Great. See page 149. 

Anti'ochus Epiph'anes. See page 150. 

Anti'ochus Eu'pator, king of Syria, son of the preceding, 
made a peace with the Jews, and in the second year of his 
reign was put to death by his uncle Demetrios Soter, who 
ascended the throne. 
29 
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Anti'ochus Side'tes, See page 169. 

Anti'ochus Chry'phuSj was a son of Demetrius Nicator and 
Cleopatra. His i)rother was destroyed by Cleopatra, and 
he would have shared the same fate, had he not discovered 
his mother's artifice and compelled her to drink the poison, 
which was prepared for himself. He reigned 29 years. 

Anti'ochus IX. succeeded his brother Gryphus, on the 
throne, but was at last conquered by his nephew and put to 
death. 

Anti'ochus Asiat'icus. See page 169. 

Antip'ater, a soldier of fortune under Philip of Macedon, 
was made general by Alexander. In the king's absence, he 
was governor of Macedonia and Greece. A war broke out 
at Alexander's death, which Antipater suppressed, putting a 
garrison in Athens, but leaving to the inhabitants the free 
use of their laws. At his death he left the government to 
another of Alexander's generals, in preference to his own 
son Cassander, who however soon after recovered Macedonia 
and made himself absolute.- 

Antip'cUer, a powerful prince, appointed governor of Judea 
by Pompey. He was the father of Herod the Great. 

Antis'thenes, a philosopher, founder of the Cynic sect. He 
taught rhetoric, and had among his pupils the famous Di- 
ogenes ; but when he had heard Socrates he shut up his 
school and told his pupils, *' Go seek for yourselves a master, 
I have now found one." He wrote many books, and flour- 
ished about 396 B. C. 

An'tium, a maritime town of Italy, 32 miles southeast of 
the mouth of the Tiber. 

Antoni'nuSy M, A. ^ Roman Emperor, who applied him- 
self zealously to the reformation of abuses, remitted debts 
due to himself and the treasury, restrained the brutalities of 
the public games, and gladiators, &c. — He died in his 61st 
year having reigned 29 years. 

Anftony, Mark, the triumvir, served in Caesar's wars in 
Syria, Egypt, and Gaul, and commanded a wing of the army 
at PharsaJla. After the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi, he went into Asia, where his court outrivalled all 
others in splendor. At last he was declared an enemy by 
the senate, with the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, and being 
defeated in the battle of Actium, stabbed himself, 30 years 
B. C. aged 56. 

Any' sis. See page 97. 
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ApeVhs. See page 156. 

A'piSy a god of the Egyptians, worshipped under the form 
of an ox, distinguished by particular marks. He had gene» 
rally two temples. When his oracle was consulted, incense 
was burnt on an altar, and a piece of money placed on it ; 
after which the Inquirers applied their ear to the mouth of 
the god, and withdrew, stopping their ears, till they had quit- 
ted the temple. The hrst sounds that were heard became 
the answer. 

Apol'h, See page 250. 

Apollodo'rus, See page 173. 

Apollo' niusy a geometrician, who composed a commentary 
on Euclid and wrote a treatise on conic sections. He lived 
ubout 240 B. C. 

Apo'phis, an Egyptian king, who is thought to have been 
the Pharaoh, who together with his army was drowned in the 
Red Sea. 

Jip'pius Clau'dius. See page 116. 

Ap'sus, a river of Macedonia, falling into the Ionian Sea. 

Apu'lia, a country of Magna Graecia in Italy, lying along 
the Adriatic, famous for its wools. 

Jquita'ni, the inhabitants of Aquitania, one of the three 
divisions of ancient Gaul, between the Garonne and the 
Pyrenees. 

Ara'bia, an extensive peninsula of Asia, between the Ara- 
bian and Persian Gulfs. It is divided into three parts, 
Arabia Petraea, Felix, and Deserta. Arabia Petrsea extends 
from Judea to the Red Sea, having Egypt on the west and 
Arabia Deserta on the east. Arabia Felix includes the 
southern part of the peninsula ; and the remaining part of 
Arabia is called Arabia Deserta. 

Ara'bian Gulf, the ancient name for the Red Sea. 

Jir'aduSf a town in an island on the coast of Phoenicia, 
settled by some exiles from Sidon. 

A' ram, the youngest son of Shem, whose posterity first 
inhabited Syria. 

Jr'arat, a mountain of Armenia, upon which Noah's ark 
rested after the flood. 

Ara'tuSf a native of Sicyon, who restored his country to 
liberty and joined it to the Achsean league. Being chosen 
leader, and Sparta refusing to follow his guidance he solicit- 
ed the aid of the Macedonians, whom the league was formed 
to oppose. He was poisoned by Philip. 
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Arba^ces, a Mede, who revolted agaiast Sardanapalus and 
founded the empire of Media. He reigned above fifty years, 
and was famous for the greatness oi his undertakings, as 
well as for his valour. 

Arbe'la, a city of Assyria famous for the decisive battle 
fought in its vicinity between Alexander and Darius. 

JircaldicLy a country of Greece, in the centre of Pelopon- 
nesus, chiefly inhabited by shepherds. Its mountains aad 
pastoral scenery have been highly celebrated by the poets. 

Ar chela' us ^ a general of Mithridates, sent to oppose Sylla. 
He was defeated with a great loss. 

Ar'chias. See page 113. 

Archil' ochus, a poet of Paros, who wrote ele^ies^ satires, 
odes, and epigrams. He had courted the daugi^er of hj' 
cambes and had received promises of marriage, but the 
fiither gave her to another superior in .rank and fortune ; 
upon which Archilochus wrote such a bitter satire that Ly- 
cambes hanged himself in a fit of despair. He was banished 
by the Spartans on account of his writings. 

ArcMme'des. See page 158. 

jlr'dea, a town of Latium, situated near the coasts directly 
south of Rome. Tarquin was besieging it when Ins son 
ravished Lucretia. 

Areop'agus, a court of judicature at Athens, which exer- 
cised a power of rewarding the virtuous, as well as of pun- 
ishing the criminal, vicious, immoral, and idle. The num- 
ber of judges is not known. They often sat in the qpen air. 
See page 245. 

Jr'golisj a province of Peloponnesus, between Arcadia and 
the iEgean Sea. 

Argon, the first king of Lydia of the race of the Hera- 
clidse. He reigned about 1223 B. C. 

Ar'gonauts, the heroes engaged in the Argonautic expe- 
dition. See page 54. 

Ar'gos, the chief city of Argolis, founded by Inachns. 
The inhabitants were called Argivi, which was oflen applied 
indiscriminately to all the Greeks. 

A'ria, a country of Asia, having Media on the west, Par- 
thia on the north and Bactria on the east. 

Arida'us, an illegitimate son of Philip, who after Alexan- 
der's death was made king of Macedonia. He was seven 
years in possession of the sovereign power and was^put to 
death by Olympias. 
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n^riovis'tus, a king of the Germans, who invaded Gaul. 
Csesar marched against him and gained a decisive victory. 
Ariovistus, with very few of his army escaped. His subse- 
quent history is not known. 

Aristm'us, one of the Rural deities of the Greeks. See 
page 262. 

Aristi'des, an Athenian, celebrated for his temperance 
and virtue, which procured him the surname of Just, He 
commanded at Salamis and Plataea, but was banished, about 
469 B. C. After his recall from banishment he managed 
the public treasury of the confederate Greeks, but died so 
poor, that his funeral charges were defrayed by the public. 
Aristobu'lus, See page 171. 
Aris'tocles. See Plato, page 155. 

Aristode'mus, one of the HeraclidaB. He with his bro- 
thers invaded Peloponnesus, conquered it and divided it 
between themselves. He had two sons, twins. He was 
killed by a thunderbolt. 

Aristogi'ton, an Athenian, who conspired with Harmodius 
and a small number of citizens to expel Hippias and Hippar- 
chus. They accordingly attacked and slew Hipparchus, but 
were themselves instantly apprehended, and Harmodius put 
to death. Aristogiton was put to the torture, in order to 
force him to declare his accomplices. The most intimate 
friends of Hippias were named by him and immediately put 
to death. He was then slain. 

jlristoph'anes, an Athenian comic poet, contemporary 
with Socrates. The wit and excellence of his comedies are 
well known ; but they abound sometimes with too much ob- 
scenity, and his attack upon the venerable character of Soc- 
rates has been justly censured* 
Af'^istotle, See page 157. 

Arme'nia^ an extensive country of Asia, north of Assyria, 
and divided into Upper and Lower Armenia. 

Ar'pi, a city of Apulia built by Diomedes, after the Trojan 
war. 

Arsa'ces, a man of obscure origin, who incited the Parthi- 
ans to revolt from Antiochus Theos, and was elevated to the 
throne on account of his successes. After death he was 
made a god of his nation and his successors were called in 
honor of his name ArsacidjE. 

Arsa&idcD, the successors of Arsaces so called in honor of 
his name. , 

29* 
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Arsin'oe, a daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, and sister to 
Cleopatra. She was killed by Mark Antony to gain the good 
graces of her sister. 

Arsin'oe, a town of Egypt, situated near the Lake Mceris, 
on the western shore of the Nile. 

Jirtaha'nus, a brother of Darius I. dissuaded his nephew 
Xerxes from making war upon the Greeks, and after his 
return, assassinated him, with the hope of ascending the 
throne. Artaxerxes would have shared the same fate, had 
he not discovered the snares of the assassin and punished 
him with death. 

Jirtaba'nus IL a king of Parthia, who reigned after the 
death of Phraates II. 

./frtazerz'es^ the scripture name for Cambyses. 

Artaxerx'es L See page 121. 

Artaxerx'es IL See page 121. 

Artaxerx'es III. surnamed Ochus, son of the preceding. 
See Ochus, page 121. 

Artemido'rus. See page 192. 

Arun'del, an Englishman, celebrated for his discovery of 
the Parian marbles, which bear his name. 

A' runs, a son of Tarquin the Proud, who in a battle be- 
tween the Romans and the partizans of his father, engaged 
with Brutus, and so fierce was the attack that they both fell 
dead together. 

j^s' colon, a city of Judea. See page 230. 

As' era, a town of Boeotia, at the foot of Mount Helicon. 

As'drubal, a brother of Hannibal, who fought in Spain 
against the Scipios, and, entering Italy, was met by the Ro- 
man consuls near the Metaurus. Asdrubal was defeated 
and slain and his head thrown into the camp of Hannibal. 

As'drubal, son in law of Hamilcar, on whose death be 
was appointed chief general, commanded in Spain for eight 
years with great prudence. The Romans in a treaty for- 
bade him to pass the I her us : this he faithfully observed. 
He was killed by a slave. 

Ash'ur, a sou of Shem, was the founder of the Assyrian 
kingdom.. He built Nineveh its capital. 

A'sia, one of the three parts of the ancient world, separa- 
ted from Europe by rivers and seas, and from Africa by the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea. It was the seat of the 
Assyrian and Persian monarchies and has ever been noted 
for effeminacy, luxury, dissipatibn and despotism. It was 
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«Uvided into Major and Minor. *^sia 3itnor is a large pen- 
insula approximating to Europe ; the other empires, provin- 
ces, and states composed Asia Mc^or, 

Assyr'icL^ the first of the four great* empires, extended over 
many partjs of Asia. Nineveh was the capital. Assyria 
Proper lay between Armenia and Media. 

Jistar'te or Jish'toreth, a goddess of the Phcenicians. See 
page 273. 

Asty'a^s, son of Cyaxares and last king of Media. He 
was cruel and oppressive and was deprived of his crown by 
his grandson, after a reign of 35 years. See Cambyses, 

Athcdi'ah, the mother of Ahaziah kingof Judah. Having 
slain all the sons of Ahaziah, except Joash, she reigned till 
Joash was proclaimed king by Jehoiada, when she was put 
to death. 

A the' nee, the Greek name for Athens, given by Minerva, 
who was the tutelar goddess of the plaee. 

Ath'ens, a city of Attica, formerly adorned with innume- 
rable stately edifices ; and for the learning of its inhabitants, 
termed the eye of Greece. See page 238. 

A'tkoSj a mountain on the peninsula of Macedonia, long 
famous for its numerous monks of the Greek faith. 

Atho'thes I, See page 31. 

Apropos, See Fates, page 259. 

At' talus, ascended the throne of Pergamus after the mur- 
der of the king, his uncle. He made himself odious by his 
cruelty to his relations, and his wanton exercise of power. 
He left his possessions, at his death, to the Romans. 

At'tica, a country of Greece, south of BcBotia and west of 
the iGgean sea ; the capital was Athens. 

At'ticus, a ELoman knight and a friend of Cicero. In the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla, he retired to Athens, where 
he so endeared himself to the citizens that after his depar- 
ture they erected statues to him. He behaved in such a dis- 
interested manner that he offended neither of the inimical 
parties of Rome and both were equally anxious of courting 
his approbation. He died in his 77th year, bearing the ami- 
able character of peace maker among his friends. 

At y' doe, a name given to some of the first kings of Lydia. 

Augus'tine, St. bishop of Hippo, a city of Numidia in 
Africa. In his writings he displays an acquaintance with 
Plato's philosophy, illustrated by the powers of his own genius. 
He led an aust^e life and died in his 76th year A. D. 430. 
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Augus'tus Octa'vius Cce'sar, second emperor of Rome, 
was the son of Octavius, a Senator, and nephew to Julius 
Caesar. Being adopted by his uncle he inherited his fortcme. 
He was only 18 when Julius was murdered, but he daily 
rose in consequence, by his consummate prudence and 
daring. By various political steps, he became sole emperor, 
and died at Nola, in his 76th year, A. D. 14. 

Aure'lian, a Roman emperor, was unusually severe in the 
execution of the laws. He conquered Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra, and in his battles killed 800 men with his owb 
hand. Aurelian was the hrst emperor that wore a diadem. 
He was assassinated near Byzantium A. D. 275. 

Aurun'ca, a town of Latium, the >irth place of LucUias. 

Auso'nia, one of the ancient names of Italy. 

Aventi'nus^ one of the seven hills on which Rome was 
built. 

Ba'al, or Bel, an idol worshipped by the Phoenicians. He 
was sometimes worshipped by the Hebrews, when they 
departed from the worship of the true Goki. 

Ba'al-pe'or^ an idol worshipped by the Moabites, whose 
rites were detestable and cruel. 

Ba'bel, see pages 27 and 28. 

Babylon, see page 215. 

Bahylo'nia, a country of Upper Asia, mostly included 
between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. 

Bac'chus, see page 251 . 

Ba^'tria, or Bactria'na, a region of Asia, in the eastern 
parts of the Persian empire^ separated from Sogdiana, by 
the Oxus. 

Balea'zar, son of Hiram king of Tyre, ascended the 
throng at his father's death. 

Bar'ca, a brother of Dido who favored her design of flee- 
ing from Pygmalion. 

Barsi'ne, a daughter of Darius, married Alexander, by 
whom she had a son called Hercules. Cassander ordered 
her and her child to be put to death. 

• Ba'shan, one of the most fertile portions of Canaan, 
lying on the east of the river Jordan. 

Bath/sheha, the wife of Uriah, after his death married 
David. She was the mother of Solomon. 

Beelsmm, an idol, made to represent the sun, worshipped 
by the Phcenicians. 

Bel'gcB, the most warlike nation of Gaul, lived near the 
river Rhine. They were conquered by Caesar. 
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Bd'ida, see section 9, page 40. 

Belshaz'zar^ see page 92. 

Be'lus, the same person as Nimrod, the founder of Baby- 
lon. He was afterwards worshipped as a god. • 

JBen'haekuiy a king of Syria, fought numerous battles with 
the Hebrews and was defeated in three of them by Jehoash 
king of Israel. 

Bm'jamin, the youngest son of Jacob and progenitor of 
the tribe of Benjamin. 

Ben'jeumn, a small Jewish tribe, contiguous to Judah and 
mostly associated with it in its history. 

Bereni'ce, a daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, married 
Antiochus king of Syria, after he had divorced his wife. 
Ptolemy being dead, Antiochus t6ok back his former wife, 
who murdered B^enice and her child at Antioch where she 
had fled, 261 B. C. 

Bereni^cBi a daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who usurped 
her father's throne for some time. Her father regained hit 
power and put her to death. 

Ber'ytus, an ancient town of Phoenicia, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, famous in later ages for the study of 
law. 

Bes'sus, governor of Bactriana, murdered his sovereign 
Darius, after which he assumed the title of king. He was 
taken by Alexander, who put him to death. 

Beihes'da^ the Hebrew name for a pool, or public bath, 
applied in particular to a pool in Jerusalem, on account of 
its miraculous cures. 

Beth'khem, a city of Judea, six miles south east of Jeni- 
•alera, the birth place of Jesus Christ. 

Bi'as, one of the seven wise men of Greece, born at 
Priene, which he long sayed from ruin. He flourished 
about 566 B. C. and died in the arms of his grandson as he 
was pleading a cause in behalf of a friend. 

Bi'on, a Greek poet of Smyrna, who wrote pastorals in 
an elegant style. He was poisoned about 300 years B. C, 

Bisi'nooy see page 15. 

Bithyn'ia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on the west 
by the Propontis, on the north by the Euxine and south by 
Phrygia. It was once a powerful kingdom and had many 
great cities. 

Bocche'risy a wise king and legislator of Egypt, burnt to 
death by Sabbacon, 
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Boc'chuSy a king of Mauritania, wbo perfidiously deliv^ed 
Jugurtha to Sylla the quaestor of Marius. 

BcEo'tia, a country of Greece, northwest of Attica, peo- 
pled by Cadmus and a Phcenician colony. 

Brah'ma, a deity of the Hindoos, worshipped as the crea- 
tor of all things. 

Brah'mins, Hindoo priests, who inculcate doctrines and 
practise rites, most of which are absurd, cruel, and impure. 

Bren'nus, a general of the Gauls, who invaded Italy, de- 
feated the Romans and entered the city without opposition. 
See page 1 18. 

Britain, an island in the northern ocean, first explored 
by Julius CsBsar, and gradually conquered and retained by 
the Romans till A. D. 448. 

Brundu'sium, a city of Calabria, on the Adriatic, where 
the Romans embarked for Greece. 

Bru'ti, two brothers, who exjhibited the first gladiatorial 
shows in Rome, at the funeral of their father. 

Bru'tii, a people of Italy, south of Lucania, and adjacent 
to Sicily. 

Brutus, Junius, a grandson of Tarquin the elder, pretended 
insanity or idiocy, to save his life fi-om Tarquin the Proud, who 
had murdered his father and brother. When Lucretia killed 
herself, Brutus shewed that his stupidity was feigned. Ete 
so animated the Romans with hatred to the Tarquins that 
they were expelled. In his consulship he attended at the 
execution of his sons for treason. Brutus was killed in bat- 
tle fighting with a son of Tarquin. 

Bru'tus, Mar'cus, lineally descended fi*om Junius, inher- 
ited his republican spirit. In the civil wars he joined Pom- 
pey and afterwards conspired against Caesar, whom he stabbed 
in Pompey's Basilica. After the battle of Philippi he fell 
upon his sword. He was celebrated for his literary talents. 

Buceph'ala, a city of India, on the Hydaspes, built by 
Alexander, in honor of his favorite horse Bucephalus. 

Buceph'alus, a horse of Alexander's. Alexander was the 
only one who could mount on his back and he always knelt 
down to take up his master. Being severely wounded in an 
engagement, and hastening out of battle, he dropped down 
dead, as soon as he had set down the king in a safe place, 
aged 30. 

. Buff on, a celebrated French writei on natural history, 
4ied A. D. 1788. 
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Bur' net, Dr. an Englishman, a most ingenious, and learned 
writer, died A. D. 1715. 

Byh'lus, a maritime town of Phoenicia, nearly midway 
between Berytus and Tripoli. 

Byr'sa, a citadel in the middle of Carthage, on which 
was a temple of JSsculapius. 

Cahr'Ibrahim, the name given by the Arabs to Hebron ; 
which see. 

Cad'mus. See page 47. 

Cad'ytis, a town of Syria, supposed by some to be the 
same as Gath, and by others the same as Jerusalem. Jeru- 
salem is mentioned under this name by Herodotus. 

C(Bcil'ius, a Roman dramatic poet, deservedly commended 
by Cicero and duintilian. He died at Rome, about 168 
B.C. 

Cce'lius, one of the seven hills, on which Rome was built. 
Romulus surrounded it with a ditch and rampart, and it was 
enclosed within walls by the succeeding kings. 

Cct'sar Ju'lius, See page 205. 

, Cain, See page 22. 

Cai'nan, the grandson of Adam, and from whose descend- 
ants Enoch was born. 

Cata'hria, a country of Magna Graecia at the southern ex- 
tremity of Italy, fertile in fruits and honey. It was also 
called Messa'pia. 

Ca'lah, a city of Assyria, built by Ashur. 

Ca'leh, a Hebrew, one of those sent to spy the land of 
Canaan. He with Joshua gave a favorable report, while the 
others gave an unfavorable one ; for which he was exempted 
from the destruction which came on the others. 

Colli' ope. See page 260. 

Cal'neh, a city in the land of Shinar, built by Nimrod. It 
is said to have been for some time the capital of the Parthi- 
an s. 

CaVvary^ a small eminence, to the west of Jerusalem, was 
appropriated to the execution of malefactors. It is greatly 
celebrated as the place where Jesus Christ was crucified, 
and has since that event been included in the city. 

Camby'ses, a person of obscure origin, who married the 
daughter of king Astyages. The king having been terrified 
with dreams which threatened the loss of his crown by the 
hand of his daughter's son, had given his daughter to Cam- 
byses, in hopes that the children of so ignoble a bed would 
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forever remain in obscurity. He was <&appoiitted. Gjrras, 
his grandson, dethroned him when grown to manhood. 

Camby'ses, a king of Persia, son of Cyrus the Great. He 
conquered Egypt and plundered their temples. He took 
Pelusium by placing dogs and cats at the head of his army, 
animals reverenced by the Egyptians as divinities. He 
nailed the skin of a partial judge on the judgment seiU. He 
died 521 B. C. 

Camil'lus. See pages 118 and 119. 

Campa'nia^ a country of Italy, south of Latium, some- 
times styled from its beauty and fertility, Regio ftUxy (the 
fruitful region.) Capua was the chief town. 

Ca'naan^ the youngest son of Ham, who settled the land 
of Canaan immediately after the dispersioo at fiabel. 

Ca'naan, Land of, lay between the Mediterranean sea 
and the mountains of Arabia. It was afterwards called 
Palestine from the Philistines. 

Ca'naanites, the descendants of Canaim, whom the Israei- 
its drove from their country. It is said, they first retreated 
into Egypt and gradually penetrated the continent of Afirica^ 
where they built many cities and spread themselves ov^ 
vast regions, till they reached the strait of Oibrdtar, pre- 
serving their old language with little alteration. 

Candau'les, was the last of the Heraclidae, who sat on tbe 
throne of Lydia. Having given offence to the qoeen, she 
ordered Gyges, one of his ministers, to m«rder him. After 
this murder, Gyges married the queen and ascended the 
throne, 718 B. C. 

Can'nm, a village of Apulia, where Hannibal defeated the 
consuls and slaughtered 40,000 Romans. The spot where 
this famous battle was fought is now shown by the natives 
and denominated the field of blood. 

CapitoH'nus, one of the seven hills upon which Rome 
was built. The capitol was built upon it. It was also called 
the Tarpeian rock. 

Cctppado'cia, an unfruitful country of Asia Minor, bound- 
ed north by Galatia, east by the Euphrates, south by Ciii- 
cia, and west by Phrygia. The inhabitants were of a daU 
an d submissive disposition and according to the ancients> 
addicted to every vice. When offered their freedom and 
independence by the Romans, they refused it and begged of 
them a king. Capf)adocia is celebrated as the birth place 
of the geographer Stiabo and other illustrious characters. 
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Capfua^ an opulent and luxurious city, the capital of Cxun- 
penia. In some respects it rivalled Rome and was called 
Altera Roma. The soldiers of Hannibal were enervated 
by the pleasures and luxuries which powerfully prevailed in 
this voluptuous city under a soft climate. 

Caracal'la, a Roman emperor celebrated for his cruelties. 
He killed his brother in his mother's arms, and attempted to 
destroy the writings of Aristotle, observing that Aristotle 
was one of those who sent poison to Alexander. After 
assuming the name and dress of Achilles, and styling him- 
self the conqueror of provinces he had never seen, he was 
assassinated at Edessa, in the 43d year of his age, A. D. 
217. 

Car'anuSy one of the HeraclidsB, the first who laid the 
foundation of the Macedonian empire, about B. C. 795. 
He reigned 28 years, which he spent in establishing and 
strengthening the government of hi^ newly founded king- 
dom. 

Ca/ria, a country of Asia Minor, south of Lydia. The 
inhabitants became so powerful that their country was not 
sufficiently extensive to contain them ; upon which they 
seized the neighboring islands of the i£gean sea. After- 
wards being surrounded by enemies and ];^duced to poverty, 
they constructed vessels, and soon after, made themselves 
terrible by sea. 

Carma'nia, a country of Upper Asia, between Persia and 
India. 

Came'adeSy a philosopher of Cyrene in Africa. The 
Athenians sent him with Diogenes the stoic, and Critolaus 
the peripatetic, as ambassadors to Rome. When Carneades 
in a speech. Had given an accurate and judicious disserta- 
tion upon justice, and in another speech confuted all the 
arguments he had advanced, and apparently given no exist- 
ence to the virtue he %d so commended ; a report prevailed 
all over Rome, that a Gmspian was come, who had so cap- 
tivated by his words, the rising generation, that they forgot 
their usual amusements and ran mad afl«r philosophy. Car- 
neades denied that any thing could be perceived or under- 
stood in the world, and was the first who introduced a 
universal suspension of assent or belief. He died'in the 
90th year of his age. 

Car'thage, a celebrated city of Africa, founded by bido 
869 B. C. the rival of Rome, and at one time mistress of 
30 
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of Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia. This city ud republic 
flourished for 723 years, and the time of its greatest glofj 
was under Hannibal and Hamilcar. After three ikmous wan, 
called Punic, Carthage was destroyed by Scipio jEmitianio. 
It was 24 miles in circumference, and when it was set or 
fire by the Romans it burned incessantly during 17 days. 

Cas'ca^ one of Cssar's assassins, who gave him the first 
blow. 

Cas'pian Sea, a large sea in the form of a lake, is situated 
at the north of Parthia or Media. It receiTes several large 
rirers but has no outlet. Its waters are described as brack- 
ish and not impregnated with salt so much as the ocean. 
It is only navigable for vessels drawing nine or ten feet of 
water. 

Cassan'der, son of Antipater, became master of Macedon 
at his father's death. He put to death all the refUitioQs of 
Alexander. Joining in a league vrith Lysimachus and Seleu- 
cus, he defeated Antigonus at Ipsus, B. C. 301. Three 
years after, be died of a dropsy. 

Cas'sius, a celebrated Roman, who served astjuestor under 
Crassus in his Parthian expedition. He followed Pompey, 
and was at the head of the conspiracy against Cssar. In 
the battle of Philippi, the wing which Casmus commanded 
was defeated and his camp plundered. In this unmiccessful 
moment, giving up all hopes of recovering his fosses and 
fearing to fisLll into the enemy^s hands, he ordered one of his 
freed men to run him through. He was celebrated also as 
being learned ; some of his letters are extant. 

Cctsta'lia, a fountain at the foot of Mount Pamassos, 
sacred to the Muses. 

Cos' tor, twin brother of Pollux and son of Jupiter. They 
both accompanied Jason in the Argonautic expedition and 
were much celebrated for their exploits. After their return 
they cleared the Hellespont and til neighbcwing seas of 
pirates. After their death they were worshipped as gods, 
and were said to preside over wrestling, boxing, and naviga- 
tion. They gave name to the two ocmstellatidns, called 
Gemini. 

Cat^aline, L. 8, a noble Roman, who, having squandered 
his fortune, conspired with others to destroy the senate, 
plunder the treasury, and set fire to the c^y. Cicero dis^ 
covered the plot, and Cataline was at length killed in an 
engagement, bravely fighting, B. C. 64. His ehfUNieier is 
branded with infamy, as he murdered his own brother. '^ 
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Ca'to, M, Par'dus, the censor, served against Hannibal at 
the age of 17, and was afterwards quaestor under Scipio in 
Africa. His political life w^s much distinguished ; he die4 
in e.\trerae old age, about 150 B. C. He wrote a treatise 
De Re Rustica, which is still extant. 

Ca'tOy M, surnamed Uticensis, was great-grandson to the 
Censor. At the age of 14, he asked for a sword to stab 
Sylla. Though austere in his morals, as a comrpander he 
was beloved by his troops. He was always employed in 
reforming abuses, but he could never obtain the consulship. 
In the civil wars he joined Pompey and when Scipio was 
defeated in Africa, he stabbed himself rather than fall alive 
into the hands of Caesar. He was in his 59th year. 

Catul'luF, a poet of Verona, whose compositions are writ- 
ten with great purity of style. His expressions are occasion- 
ally licentious. He died in his 46th year, about 40 B. C. 
Catul'lus. See page 176. 

Cau' casus, a range of mountains between the Caspian and 
Euxine seas. The inhabitants of these mountains, formed 
according to some 70, and according to others 300, different 
nations, who spoke various languages and lived in a savage 
state. 

Cecro'pia, the original name of Athens, in honor of Ce- 
crops, its first founder. The ancients often used this word 
Xor Attica. 

Ce' crops, the founder of Athens. See page 47. 
Celtic Gaul, a part of Gaul which lay between the riv- 
ers Sequana, or Seine, and the Garumna, or Garonne, inhab- 
ited by the Celtae, or Celts. 

Cen'taurs, a people of Thessaly, who were reported to 
have been half men and half horses. This fable arises from 
their riding upon^ horses, a sight very uncommon at that 
time, and from a distance appearing as one body and con- 
sequently one creature. Their wars with the Lapithae were 
much celebrated. They were extirpated by Hercules. 

Cephale'nia, an island in the Ionian sea, below Corcyra. 
It abounds in oil and excellent wines. Its modern name is 
Gefalonia. 

Cer'herusy Pluto's dog, stationed at the entrance of Heil, 
to prevent the living from entering the infernal regions and 
the dead from escaping from their confinement. He is com- 
monly represented as having 3 heads. Hercules is said to 
have dragged him from Hell, 
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Ce'res. See page 255. 

Ce'tes, a king of Egypt, who was exalted to the throne of 
Rhinocolura and was the same as the Proteus of the Greeks. 

Chcerone'a, or Cherowz'tty a town of Boeotia, celebrated 
for several battles fought there ; particularlj for that in which 
Philip of Macedon totally defeated' the Athenians and their 
allies. It was the birth place of Plutarch. 

Chalde'a^ a country of Asia, bounded on the north by 
Mesopotamia. Its capital was Babylon and the country im- 
mediately around it was called Babylonia^ The inhabitanti 
were called Chaldeans. See page 217. 

Changti, or Tien. See page 220. 

Cha'on, a son of Priam, who was inadvertently killed by 
his brother Hellenus. 

Chao'nia, a mountainous part of Epirus, which received 
its name from Chaon. 

Charila'us, a son of Polydectes king of Sparta, educated 
and protected by his uncle Lycurgus. He made war against 
Argos, was taken prisoner and released on promising that 
he would cease from war, an engagement which he sooa 
broke. He died in the 64th year of his age. 

Char' on. See page 258. 

Charyh'dis, a whirlpool on the coast of Sicily opposite the 
rocks called Scylla. In former times it was very dangerous. 

Cha'us. See page 154. 

Chederla'omer. See page 95. He flourished 1912 
years B. C. 

Chi'lo, a Spartan philosopher, who has been called one of 
the seven wise men of Greece. One of his maxims was 
** know thyself" He died through excess of joy, in the 
arms of his son, who had obtained a victory at Olympia, 
about 597 B. C. 

Chi'na. See page 219. 

Ching. See page *1 54. 

Ching'tang, See page 44. 

Chro'nos, the Greek name of Saturn, or time, in whose 
honor festivals were yearly celebrated by the Rbodians and 
some of the Greeks. Some suppose that Ham, one of the 
sons of Noah is the same as Chronos. 

Chun. See page 29. 

Cic'ero. See page 206. 

Cilic'ia, a maritime country of Asia, north of Cyprus and 
west of the Euphrates. It Was surrounded by steep and 
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rugged mountains, so that a few men might defend it against 
a whole army, there being only three narrow passes leading 
into it. The inhabitants were pirates, rough in their man- 
ners, unfair in their dealings, cruel, and great liars. 

Cim'heVy one of Caesar's murderers. He laid hold of the 
dictator's robe, which was a signal for the rest to strike. 

Cim'bri, a people of Germany, who invaded the Roman 
empire with a large army, and were conquered by Marius. 
They occupied, what is now called Jutland. 

Ci'mon, an Athenian, son of Miltiades, famous for his de- 
baucheries in his youth, and for the reformation of his morals 
when arrived to years of discretion. He fought at Salamis, 
and afterwards warred successfully against the Persians in 
various countries, defeating their fleet, and obtaining many 
victories. He died in Cyprus in his 51st year, B. C. 449. 
See page 106. 

Cincinna'tuSy a celebrated Roman, who was twice cho- 
sen dictator, and called from ploughing his fields to deliver 
his countrymen and conquer the enemy. He lived 456 
years B. C. 

Cin'eas, a Thessalian, minister and friend to Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus. He was sent to Rome by his master to sue 
for peace, which, however, he could not obtain. He was 
of such a retentive memory, that the day afler his arrival at 
Rome, he could salute every senator and knight by his name. 

Cin'na, L, Come'Uus, See page 166. 
, Cir'ce, wife of the king of Colchis, celebrated foi* her 
knowledge in magic and poisonous herbs. She murdered 
her husband to obtain his kingdom ; but being expelled by 
her subjects, she settled on the coast of Italy. IJlysses on his 
return from the Trojan war, is said to have visited her, and 
that all his companions were changed into swine. They 
were afterwards restored to their former state. 

CisaVpine Gaul, a principal division of ancient Italy, in- 
cluding Liguria, with Piedmont. It reached to the Alps, and 
its farthest boundary southward was the Rubicon. 

Ciree'ii, a promontory of Latium, the fabled residence of 
Circe, who had a temple erected to her on a liigh and steep 
rock near the harbour. 

Clau'dius, a Roman consul, who defeated and killed As- 
drubal, near the river Metaurus, after he had passed from 
Spain into Italy, to the assistance of Hannibal. 

Clear' chus. See page 111. 
30* 
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CleoMlus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, wrote 
some few Terses and died in the 70th year of her age. 

Cleopa'tra, see |>age 132. 

CUopa'tra^ the wife and sister of Ptolemy Erergetes, see 
pages 171 and 172. She was murdered by her son Alex- 
adder. 

( leopaftra, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, see pages 201 
and 202. 

CU'o, see page 260. 

Cli'tuSy a familiar friend of Alexander, saved the king's 
life in a bloody battle. Alexander killed him with a jave- 
lin, in a fit of anger, because, at a feast, he preferred the ac- 
tions of Philip to those of his son. 

Clo'dius, a Roman tribune, remarkable for his licentious- 
ness and ambition. He was an inveterate enemy to Cicero, 
and by his influence Cicero was banished from Rome. Clo- 
dius was sometime afler murdered by Milo, whose defence 
Cicero took upon himself. 

Clo'tho, see Fates page 259. 

Clu'sium, a town of Etruria. The Grauls under Brennus 
besieged it, but marched to Rome without taking it; 

Cli/p'ea, a town of Africa, 22 miles eaist of Carthage. It 
was built upon a small promontory which being in the form 
of a shield, (Clypeus,) gave name to the town. 

Cni'dus, a town of Caria, famous for a statue of Venus 
made by Praxiteles, also for its wines and onions. 

Cocy'tuSy a river of Epirus, derived from a word which 
signifies to weep and lament. From its unwholesotne water 
and dreary aspect, it was called one of the rivers of Hell. 

Cce'Ium, see Uranus, 

Co'drus, see page 53. 

ColchiSf a country of Asia, north of Armenia, and east 
of the Euxine sea, now called Mingrelia. It is famous for 
the expedition of the Argonauts. The country abounded 
with fruit of every kind and every materia] requisite for navi- 
gation. The inhabitants were of Egyptian origin. 

CoUati'nus, L, Targ^mViMs, the husband of Lucretia. He 
with Brutus drove the Tarquins from Rome, and they were 
made the first consuls. As he was one of the Tarquins, sd 
much abominated by the Roman people, he laid down his of- 
fice of consul and retired into voluntary banishment. 

Coynos, an eminence near Athens where CEdipus retired 
faring his banishment. 
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Co' mum, a town situated on the river Po, founded by the 
Gauls. It afterwards became a Roman colony. 
Confu'ciuSy see page 123. 

Con' go, a country of Africa situated on the shore of the 
Atlantic, about six degrees south of the equator. 

Con'stanline, a Roman emperor, surnamed the Great, con- 
quered Licinius his colleague on the throne, and became a 
convert to Christianity. He removed the seat of the em- 
pire to, Byzantium, giving it his own name, Constantinople, 
and made it a rival of Rome in population, and magnificence. 
He died A. D. 337, having reigned 31 years with great 
success. 

Corct/'ra, an island in the Ionian sea, famous for the gar- 
dens of Alcinous. It is now called Corfu. 

Cor'intk, a city of Achaia, situated on an isthmus of the 
same name. It was destroyed by Mummius the Roman 
consul, and partly rebuilt by Julius Caesar. The isthmus 
of Corinth is about 5 English miles in breadth. See page 
241. 

Coriolafnus, a celebrated Roman, who upon proposing 
the abolition of the tribunate was banished. See pages 84 
and 85. 

Come'lia, a daughter of Scipio Africanus, was the mother 
of the Gracchi. See page 162. 

Come' Ha, the wife of Pompey, and praised for her great 
virtues. She was present when her husband was stabbed, 
and heard his dying groans without the possibility of aiding 
him. 

Corne'Uus, a Roman consul engaged in the war with the 
Samnites. He was involved in difficulty, but was delivered 
by the tribune Decius. 

Corne'Uus Ne'pos, see page 208. 

Corce'bus, the renewer of the Olympic games 776 B. C, 
from which time the regular dates of the Olympiads begin. 

Cor'sica, a mountainous island in the Mediterranean, north 
of Sardinia. It was famous for its box and yew trees and for 
the hemlock which grew there. 

Cos, an island in the iEgean sea, one of the Cyclades. 
Hippocrates, Apelles, and other celebrated men were natives 
of this island. It was celebrated for its manufacture of a 
transparent silk stuff. 

Cran'aus, the second king of Athens, who succeeded Cc- 
crops and reigned nine years. He died B. C. 1497. 
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Pros' 9us^ ^ Jioiaan celebrated for his opulence. He con- 
quered Spartacus and put an end to the Servile i^ar. Be 
was made consul with Pompey and formed the first Trium- 
yirate with him and CsBsar. Upon the division pf the em- 
pire, the province of Sy^ia filing to his ^are^ he hastened 
thither to make himself master, with the hopes of enlarging 
his possessions. Being be^tr^yed he was met by ihe gen^eral 
of tlie Parthian forces^ and 20,000 Romans were killed ^md 
10,008 .tsJ^en prisoners. He afterwards trusted himself to 
the general of the enemy, on pretence of proposing tei^n^ of 
accommodation and was put to death 58 years B. G. 

Cratip'pus, a philosopher of Mytilene who among others 
taught Cicero's son. After the battle of PharsaJia, Ponapey 
visited the house of Cratippus, where their discourse was 
chiefly turned upon Providence, which the warrior blaxned, 
and the philosopher defended. 

Cre'te, a large isl?ind in the Mediterranean, now called 
Candia, south of all the Cyclades. It was famous for its hun- 
dred cities and for the laws of Minos. On*it was the moun- 
tain Ida. It was called the fortunate island on account of 
Hhe fruitfulness of the soil and purity of the air. Chalk was 
found there. 

Critoia'usj a peripatetic philosopher of Athens, sent am- 
bassador to Rome with Carneades. 

Crm'sus, a king of Lydia, who passed for the richest of 
mankind and his wealth became proverbial. He made war 
upon Cyriv?, but was defeated and fell into the conqueror's 
hands. See page 96. After the death of Cyrus, his son 
Cambyses condemned him to death, a sentence from which 
he escaped. His subsequent history is unknown. 

Croto'na, a town of Italy, situated on the bay of Taren- 
tum- It was celebrated for its salubrity as well as for the 
schools of philosophy established there by Pythagoras. 

Cu'm€B, a town situated on the coast of Campania in Italy, 
northwest of Naples. In its vicinity resided the famed Cu- 
msean Sybil. 

Cunax'a, a place of Assyria, famous for a battle fought 
there between Artaxerxes and his brother,Cyrus the Younger. 

Cu'pid, See page 259. 

Curia'tii, three natives of Alba, who engaged in a com- 
bat with the Horatii and were killed. See page 79. 

Cu'rius, M,, a Roman, celebrated for his fortune and firu- 
. gality, was three times consul and twice honored with a tri- 
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timph. He obtained decisive victories over the Samnites, 
and the Sabines, and defeated Pyrrhus near Tarentum. The 
Samnite ambassadors attempting to bribe him while boiling 
some vegetables in an earthen pot, he said, with contempt, I 
prefer my eartKen pots to your vessels of gold and silver, and 
it is my wish to command those who are in possessi<m of 
money ; while I am deprived of it and live in poverty. 

Cu'vieVy a member of the French institute ; one of the 
most distinguished naturalists of the present age, was born 
A. D. 1769. His writings, on scientific and miscellaneous 
subjects, are very numerous. 

Cyax'ares L a king of Media. See page 93. He died * 
in his 40th year. 

Cyax'ares II, is supposed to be the same person, as Darius 
the Mede, mentioned in scripture. He reigned in conjunc- 
tion with Cyrus 2 years, and died 536 B. C. 

Cyb'ele^ the daughter of Ccelum and Terra, and wife of 
Saturn. 

Cyc'ladeSy islands of the iEgean sea, (more than fifty in 
number) that form a circle round Delos. The name, being 
derived from the Greek word for circle, is not aTery accurate 
one as most of them lie west and south of Delos. 

Cy' clops ^ a gigantic race, represented by the poets as 
having but one eye in the middle of their foreheads. They 
were Vulcan's workmen and fabricated Jupiter's thunder- 
bolts. 

CyUe'ne, a mountain in Arcadia, on which Mercury was 
supposed to have been born. 

Cynosar'ges^ a small village of Attica, near Athens, 
where the Cynics established a school. It was celebrated 
for its Gymnasium and was adorned with several temples ; 
that of Hercules was the most splendid. 

Cy'pruSy a large island in the Mediterranean south of Cili- 
cia and west of Syria. It was fertile and of a mild climate. 
Copper was found in it in abundance. The inhabitants 
wer^ much given to pleasure and dissipation. 

Cyprus, a king of Persia. See page 99. 

Cy'rtts, the younger, took arms against his brother Artax- 
erxes and attempted to dethrone him.- Having called to his 
aid, numerous bodies of Greek soldiers, he engaged his bro- 
ther at Cunaxa, but was defeated and slain. The famous 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks was afler this battle. 
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Cj^'ra^ an island on the coast of li^fComa^ sacned t* 
YeBus and now called Cerigo* 

Da'goH. See page 30a 

Dafmascus^ an ancient city, delightfully situated, cafHtal 
of a district in Syria. It existed in the time of AbrahiuoB, 
who reigned there. 

Dan^ a small Jewish tribe, whose territory lay on the coast 
of the Mediterranean. 

Dan'ai^ a name given to the people of Argosy and pnn 
miscuously to all the Greeks, from Danaus their king. 

Dan'aus, afler his father's death reigned conjointly with 
his brother on the throne of Egypt, but some time after a 
difference arising between them he set sail in quest of a set- 
tlement. He arrived at Argos 1511 B. C. and deposing the 
king, he ascended the throne. He bad fifty daughters, who 
married the fifty sons of his brother. By his orders each 
killed her husband, except one, who disobeyed. 

Dan'iel, the last of the four great prophets, was of the 
royal blood of Judah, and was carried away into, captivity by 
Nebuchadnezzar about 606 years B. C. 

JOapi'ne, a city of Syria. See page 302. 

Dari'us, a noble satrap of Persia, who conspired with six 
others to dethrone the usurper Smerdis. He afterwsurds as- 
cended the throne and distinguished himself by his activity ; 
but was unsuccessful in his invasion of Greece. He reigned 
36 years and died in his 65th year B. C. 485. 

Detritus, a king of Persia, surnamed Nothus, succeeded 
to the throne after the death of his father in law, Artaxerxes. 
He^Mirried on many wars wkh success under the c<mdiict of 
his generals and his son Cyrus. He died aiter a reign of 19 
years. 

Dari'uSy the last king of Persia, defeated by Ales^aoder in 
three decisive battles. He was treacherously kUled by Bes- 
sus, governor of Bactriana. See page 130. 

Dari'm, the Mede. See Cyaxares II. 

Dar^win, Dr, Erasmus^ an eminent English poet, philo- 
sopher, and physician. He wrote several works, in which 
atheism is unblushingly avowed. 

Da'than, one of those who revolted against Moses in the 
wilderness, and were swallowed up by the e^urth. 

Da^vid, the second king of the Hebrews. See page 61. 

Dead 8ea^ sometimes called l<ake Asphaltites, is situated 
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in Jadea, on the spot where the cities of Sodom wa^d Go- 
mcNTah, once stood. 

De'dus^ a tribune of Rome. See page 186. 

Dej'oces^ the first king of the Medes. He presided as 
jndge among his countrymen, and his great popularity and 
love of equity raised him to the throne. He made himself 
absolute B. C. 690. See page 93. 

DeVildky a woman of the Philistines, beloved by Samson, 
whom she betrayed into the hands of his enemies. 

De^iium, a town of Bceotia, situate on the coast. The 
Athenians were defeated here by the Boeotians in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

De'los, an island of the ^Egean sea round which the Cy- 
clades were spread. It was celebrated for its solemn festi- 
vals to Apollo and Diana. 

Del'pM, or Del'phos, a city of Phocis, nraoh celebrated 
for its temple and oracle of Apollo. It was situated in a 
Talley at the south west side of mount Parnassus. 

Del'ta, a part of Egypt, which received that name from 
its resemblance to the form of the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet. It lies between the mouths of the Nile, and is 
said to have been formed by the mud and sand washed down 
from the upper parts of Egypt by that river. 

Deme'trius Softer, son of Seleucus-Philopator, was given 
by his father as a hostage to the Romans. His uncle, at his 
father's death, seizing the kingdom of Syria, was succeeded 
by his son Antiochus Eupator. This usurpation displeasing 
Demetrius, he escaped from Rome and putting Antiochus to 
death, established himself on the throne by cruelty and op- 
pression. He was defeated by Alexander Balas the son of 
Antiochus, in a battle, in the 12th year of his reign. 

Deme'tfius Nita'ter^ son of the preceding, after driving 
out the usurper, ascended the throne. He gave himself up 
to luxury and voluptuousness, and suffered his kingdom to be 
governed by favorites. His pride and oppression rendered 
him odious to his subjects and unable to resist the power of 
his enemies, he fled to the governor of Tyre, by whose order 
he was killed. 

Democ'ritus^ a philosopher of Abdera, a city of Thrace, 
who was continually laughing at the follies and vanity of 
mankind. He travelled over the greatest part of Asia and 
'Africa, in quest of knowledge. He died i^ed 100« 361 B. C. 

Demos' thenes. See page 157. 
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DeucafUon^ a prince of Thessaly, in whose age happ^ied 
a great deluge. He is supposed to have built a ship^ and 
saved himself and his wife ; and, after the deluge, to have 
peopled the earth by throwing stones behind him ; those 
thrown by Deucalion becoming men, and those thrown by 
his wife, women. 

DitB'us. See page 134. 

Dia'na, See page 254. 

Di'do, See page 75. 

Diodo^rus, a Roman historian, sumamed Siculus. He 
wrote a kind of universal history, which was a judicious 
compilation from other authors. It is said that be visited all 
the places of which be has made mention in his hist€Hrj. 
He flourished about 44 B. C. 

Diog'enesy a cynic philosopher, was born at Sinope, a city 
of Pontus, about 413 years B. C. from whence be was ex- 
pelled for coining false money. He retired to Athens, and 
prevailed on the philosopher Antisthenes to become his mas- 
ter. He boasted of his poverty, but his austere virtues 
were the offspring of pride, and not of sound philosophy. 
Plato called Mm '' a mad Socrates." He died at Corinth, 
when he was about 90 years old, but authors are not agreed 
•ither as to the time or manner of his death. 

Diog'enes, Laer^tius, an epicurean philosopher, born in 
Cilicia. He wrote the ** lives of the Philosophers," in ten 
books, still extant, which contain an accurate account of the 
ancient philosophers and is replete with their anecdotes and 
opinions. He flourished about A. D. 222. 

Diome'des, king of ifEtolia, and one of the bravest of the 
Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war. He engaged Hector and 
iEneas and by repeated acts of valor, obtained much military 
glory. Upon his return his wife attempting to take his life, 
he fled to Italy where he founded a city and married the 
daughter of the king of the country. 

Di'on, a Syracusan, famous for his accomplishments and 
abilities. He rescued Syracuse from slavery, but was mur- 
dered in his 55th year. See page 147. 

Dion Chrtfsos'tom, a celebrated orator and philosopher of 
the 1st century, and called Chrysostom, (golden mouth,) 
on account of his eloquence. Eighty of his orations are 
extant. 

Dio'ne, a nymfph, daughter of Nereus and XXurb, by some 
supposed to be the mother of Venus. t 
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Dianys'iuSy the elder y tyrant of Syracuse, infamous for his 
sacrilege and impiety, tyranny and cruelty. He reigned 38 
years. See page 146. 

Dionys'ius, the younger , was son of the preceding. .Ti- 
moleon obliged him to abandon Syracuse, and he fled to 
Corinth, where he kept a school to support himself. See 
page 147. 

Dodo'na, an oracular grove in the interior of Epirus, 
sacred to Jupiter. The inhabitants received the oracles from 
the sacred oaks, and doves which inhabited the place. 

Do'ris, a country of Greece, situated south of Thessaly, 
and north west of Phocis. The country though mountain- 
ous, had still several beautiful plains and was very fruitful. 

Do'ris. See Nereus, page 256. 

Dra'co, an Athenian lawgiver. See page 86. Having 
retired to the island iEgina, he was suffocated by the num- 
ber of cloaks and garments thrown upon him, the usual mode 
among the Greeks of expressing approbation. 

Dru'ids, See page 308. 

Dry* ads. See page 262. 

Dyrack'ium, a large city of Macedonia, bordering on the 
Adriatic sea* Its port was much frequented in the time of 
the Romans, by all those who had occasion to pass from 
Brundusium to Greece. 

Ecbat'anay a considerable city of Media, and the seat of 
its kings. It was surrounded with seven walls, painted with 
seven different colors. There was another of the same 
name in Syria, where Cambyses gave himself a mortal wound, 
when mounting on horseback. 

E'den, the place where Adam and Eve first dwelt. See 
page 16. 

Edes'sa^ a city of Mesopotamia, once a place of great 
celebrity, and famous for a temple of the Syrian Goddess, 
which was one of the richest in the world. During the in- 
testine broils, which weakened the kingdom of Syria, this 
city and the adjacent territory, were seized and erected into 
a kingdom. 

E'domites, the descendants of Esau the brother of Jacob, 
were oflen conquered and overcome by the Israelites. They 
dwelt south of Canaan and the Dead Sea. They are now 
extinct as a nation. 

Egial'tes, a son of Inachus who founded Sicyon* Sec 
page 39. 

31 
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E'gypt^ an extensive country of Africa, stretching along 
the Nile, and bounded on the east by the Arabic Gulf, and 
on the west by Libya. Its fertility is derived from the inun- 
dations of the river Nile. This country was the mother of 
liberal arts and sciences ; its history, in the time of its splen- 
dor, is important, and its remaining monuments are stupen- 
dous. 

E'lam, a son of Shem, who gave his name to a portion of 
country. See page 94. 

E'lam, a name originally given to all Persia. See page d4. 

Eha'zar, See page 152. 

Eleu'sis, a village near Athens^ where the mysteries of 
Ceres and Proserpine were celebrated. 

EUs, a country of Greece, on the western shore of the 
Peloponnesus and north of Messenia. 

E'lis, the capital city of the preceding, situated in the 
northern part. It was famed for the temple and statue of 
Venus. 

Eli'sha^ a prophet of the Hebrews, of whom many inter- 
esting particulars are recorded in the Bible, died about 830 
years B. C. 

Elis'sa. See Dido ; page 75. 

Elynut'ans, the inhabitants of a province of Persia, lying 
to the south of Media. Their capital city w^ famed for a 
rich temple, plundered by Mithridates I. 

Elys' turn, a region, where according to the mythology of 
the ancients the souls of the virtuous were placed after 
death. See page 263. 

Encel' cuius y the most powerful of the giants who conspired 
against Jupiter. According to the poets, he was struck with 
Jupiter's thunders and overwhelmed under mount ^tna, 
whose flames proceeded from the breath of Enceladus, and 
as often as' he turned his weary side, the whoY^ island of 
Sicily felt the motion and shook from its very foundations. 

Eng'land. See Britain. 

En'na, a city of Sicily, situated on an eminence! in the 
middle of the island. It was one of the strongest pliaipes in 
the island and remarkable for its beautiful plains, fruitful 
soil, and the numerous lakes and springs which watered its 
territory. 

En'nius, a Latin poet, who obtained the citizenship of 
Rome, from the fame of his genius and learning. Virgil has 
borrowed whole lines from his poetry, and Quintilian com- 
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mends it for its fire and energy, though rude and unpolished. 
He flourished about 169 B. C. 

E'noch, See page 23. 

JE'noch, the first city mentioned in scripture, built by Cain , 
its situation is not known. 

JS'nos, the grandson of Adam. 

Epaminan'das, a famous Theban, who defeated the Spar- 
tans at Leuctra, and entered the territories of Lacedsemon 
with 50,000 men. He was victorious in all his campaigns 
and highly esteemed for his frugality, virtues, and elegant 
accomplishments. He died bravely fighting at Mantinea in 
his 48th year, B. C. 363. 

Eph'esusy a city of Asia Minor famous for its temple of 
Diana, which was. burnt and afterwards rebuilt with superior 
magnificence. 

Epicu'rus, founder of a sect in Philosophy, was bom in 
Attica ; he placed the chief good in pleasure, or the sweets 
and enjoyments of virtue, not the sensual gratifications of 
vice. His morals were pure, and his attendance on public 
worship frequent. He was contemporary with Plato, and 
published 300 volumes. 

Epidau'ruSf a town of Argos, in Peloponnesus and oppo- 
site the island iEgina. This town was famed for a temple 
of ^Esculapius, whither great numbers, both from Greece 
and other countries resorted for the cure of distempers. ' 

Epig'onoi, See page 54. 

EpCrus, a country of Greece, west of Thessaly, lying 
along the Adriatic. It was divided into the four districts of 
Molossia, Thesprotia, Chaonia, and Orestis. 

Era'to. See Muses, page 260. 

E'rech, a city of Chaldea, built by Nimrod. It probably 
stood on the east bank of the Tigris, below its junction with 
the Euphrates. 

Erictho'nius, the fourth king of Athens. The invention 
of chariots is attributed to him, and the manner of harnessing 
horses to draw them. See page 42. 

Eros'tratus, the incendiary who set fire to the famous 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, in order to gain himself a name 
among posterity. 

E'ryx^ a steep mountain near Drepanum in Sicily, conse- 
crated to Venus. It was celebrated in the first Punic war, 
for the valor and magnanimity displayed by Hamilcar, in its 
defence against the Homans. 
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E'sauj the son of Isaac and twin brother to Jacob. He 
was the progenitor of the Edomites. 

Esarhad'don^ a king of Nineveh, who sat on the throne 
between the reigns of Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar. 

Esquili'nusy one of the seven hills of Rome, which was 
joined to the city by king TuUus. Mecasnas, the favwite 
of Augustus, buUt a magnificent house with extensive gar- 
dens, at its foot. 

Es'ther, a Jewess, married to Artaxerxes. See page 151. 
^ Ethio'pia^ an extensive region of Africa^ south of Egypt 
and divided into east and west. The country and its inhdin 
itants were but little known to the ancients. 

Eti'ocUs, See page 54. 

Etru'ria, (now Tuscany) a province of Italy, reaching 
from Cisalpine Gaul to the Tiber. The inhabitants were 
distinguished for their early civilization, skill in augury, and 
resolution in opposing the Romans. 

Etrus'ams^ the inhabitants of Etruria. 

Eu'h(za, (now Negropont) an island in the JSgean sea^ 
separated from Boeotia by a narrow strait. It is the largest 
of the islands next to Crete. 
^ Eu'cUd, See page 158. 

Euphra'tesj a considerable river of Asia, which rises from 
Mount Taurus in Armenia, and running south dischargea 
itself into the Tigris ; formerly, it had a channel of its own 
to the Persian Gulf 

Eurip'ides. See page 124 

Eu'rope, a third quarter of the ancient world, bounded on 
the east by the iEgean, Euxine, Hellespont and the Tanab ; 
the Mediterranean divides it from Africa, and on the west 
and north it has the Atlantic and Northern oceans. The 
northern parts were imperfectly known to the ancients. 

Euro'tas^ a river of Laconia, which formed a peninsula 
round the city of LacedaBmon. It was called by way of em- 
inence, the king of rivers, and was w(»:shipped by the Spar- 
tans as a powerful god. '', 

Eurpd'ice. See Orpheus, page 60. 

Eurym'edon, a river of Pamphylia, in Asia MiiK»r, falling 
into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Eurys'thmes. See page 67. 

Euter^pe, See Muses, page 260. 

Eux'ine Sea, (now Black Sea) an inland sea, situate partly 
in Europe and partly in Asia, and lying to the north of Att& 
Minor. 
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JEve. See page 22. 

Ez'ra, See page 151. 

Fa'Uus, an illustrious Roman, elected dictator after the 
fatal battle of Thrasymenus. In this office, he opposed 
Hannibal, and harassed him by countermarches, and am- 
buscades, rather than fighting. After the battle of Cannae^ 
he took Tarentum. He did not live to see the war ended, 
and died in his 100th year. 

Fa'bius Ambus'tius. See page 120. 

Fabrie'iuSy a celebrated Roman, distinguished by the 
greatest simplicity of manners ; also by military knowledge 
and greatness of soul. He opposed Pyrrhus in battle, en- 
riched his country by the spoils of the Samnites, &&c. but 
lived in voluntary poverty and was buried at the public 
charge. 

FaUlrii^ a town of Etruria, famous for its pastures. The 
inhabitants were called Falisci. See Falisci. 

Falls' ci^ the inhabitants of Falerii, ftDXXi whom the Ro- 
mans borrowed some of their laws. Sj^e page 118. 

Fates, See page 259. 

Fauns, See page 262. 

Fidena'tes, a people of Italy, living on the Tiber, in the 
territory of the Sabines, north of Rome. They were sub- 
dued by Tullus Hostilius. 

Flamin'iuSf T. L. a Roman commander, trained to arms 
in the war against Hannibal. His expedition against Philip, 
king of Macedon, was completely successful, and he pro- 
claimed all Greece free and independent, B, C. 197. 

Fo-hi. See page 29. 

Fu'ries. See page 258. 

Oa'deSy (now Cadiz) a fk>urishing commercial city of 
Spain, founded by a Phcenician colony. In the first Punic 
war the Carthagenians became possessed of it and in the 
second the inhabitants voluntarily surrendered it to the Ro- 
mans. 

Ga'len, a celebrated physician, was a native of Pergamus, 
and flourished about 130 A. D. He lived a long time at 
Rome, where it is supposed he died aged 70. 

Gan'ges, a famous river of India, w&ich rises in the Him- 
maleh mountains and empties into the Bay of Bengal. It 
is worshipped as a deity by th« Hindoos. 

Gaul^ an extensive and populous country of Europe, lim^ 
ited on the east by the Rhine, on the south by the Alps, 
31* 
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Mediterranean sea and tbe Pyrenees, and on the west aad 
north by the ocean. It was divided into S parts, inhabited 
by the Celte, Belgs and Aquitani. 

German Sea, or Ocean, lay east of Britain, and iicnrth of 
France and Germany. 

Ger'many, a large country of Europe, west of Graul. It 
extended from the Rhine to the Vistula, the Ocean aiMi the 
Danube forming its other boundaries. 

Gih'bon, an eminent historian and native of England. He 
wrote the *'' History of the Decline and Fall of the lUmian 
Empire." 

Gid'eon, a Judge of Israel. See page 50. 

Gi'htm, a fountain situated to thie west of Jerusalem. At 
this place Solomon was anointed king. 

G la' brio. See page 178. 

GoU'ath, a giant of the Philistines, killed by Ba^d. 

Gomor'rah, one of the cities consumed by fire from hea- 
ven as a punishment for its abominadons. 

Gor*gons. See page 2^. 

Crrac'fhi. See page 162. 

Chrac'chuSy Tihe'rius, and Cai'vs* See pages 161 and 
162. 

Gra'ces. See page 261. 

Gra'ioi, a name by which the natives of Qreiece were 
known to old historians. 

Gran'icusy a river of Bithynia famous for the battle fought 
between the armies of Alexander and Darius, B. C. 3^. 

Greece, a country of Europe, See page 236. 

Crrecian Seas, were distinguished by various names, as 
the Cretian, Lybian, Ionian and iEgean seas. 

Gy'ges, See page 96. 

Hadade'zer, See page 148. 

HaUcamas'sus, a city of Caria, in Asia Minor, <^elebrated 
for the mausoleum of one of the kings of tbe country, it 
had a fine port, excellent fortifications and great riches. 

Ham; one of Noah's sons. See page 26. 

Hamil'car, a Carthagenian general defeated at ^rracuse 
by Timoleon. 

Hamil'car, a CartKagenian, su^gtuuned Bu^as^ father of 
Hannibal. He commanded against the Romans in Sicdj 
when young ; and, in the defcTce of Eryx, rendered himself 
formidable. When he had qilelled a rebeHion of the mer- 
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cenaries in Africa, he passed iilto Spain, and was killed in 
battle, B. C. 237. 

Ha'mor. See page 39. 

Han'nibal, a celebrated Cartbagenian general, who was 
trained in his father Hamlicar's camp and inured to the 
labors of the field. After the death of his uncle Asdrubal, 
he took the command of the army, and having sacked Sa- 
guntum, began his march towards Italy. After passing the 
Alps, he routed the Roman consuls at the Po, the Trebia, 
and the Lake Thrasymenus. At CannsB, L. ^^lilius, one 
of the consuls, and 40,000 Romans were killed. Marcellus 
proved that Hannibal was not invincible, but the Romans 
could not remove him from Italy till the Carthagenians re- 
called him. At Zama, Hannibal lost the day to Scipio. He 
a^r wards fied to Antiochus, king of Syria, and at last poi- 
soned himself to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans. 
He was in his 70th year, at the time of hia death, which 
took place about 182 B. C. 

Han'no, a name common to many Carthagenians, who 
signalized themselves among their countrymen during the 
Punic wars against Rome, and in their wars against the Si- 
cilians. 

Ha'ran, a city of Mesopotamia, where Terah, Abraham's 
fkther died, and where Laban lived. Crassus, the Roman 
general, was defeated and killed by the Parthians at this place. 

Harmo'dius, a friend of Aristogiton. See Aristogiton. 

Har'pies, See page 262. 

Ha'zaeh See page 65. 

Ht^ brews. See pages 34 and 228. 

He'bron, a city of Judea, situated about seven leagues 
south of Jerusalem ; where history and tradition place the 
tombs of Abraham arid his family. 

JTec'tor, the most valiant of the Trojans in the Trojan 
war, was the scm of king Priam. He was ap^inted captain 
of all the Trojan forces, and the valor with which he be- 
haved showed how well qualified he was to discharge that 
important office. He was slain by Achilles and his body 
dragged in triumph by the cruel conqueror round the tomb 
of Patroclus whom Hector had killed. 

Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of Lacedsemon, was 
carried away by Paris a Trojan prince, and was the cause 
of the Trojan war. 
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Htkfnus^ the only son of Priam, who suririved the Trojan 
war.' After the ruin of his country he fell to the share of 
the son of Achilles, after whose death he reigned over the 
part of Epirus called Chaonia. 

HeHod&rus. See page 150. 

HeHop'oUs, a city of Syria. See page 303. 

HeUop'ohs, a famous city of Egypt, not far from the 
modern Cairo. It was the resort of all the Greeks who 
visited Egypt for instruction. It had an oracle of Apollo 
and a magnificent temple of the sun. 

Hel'las, a term first applied to a city and region of Thes- 
saly, but finally to the whole of Greece. 

HeUe'nes and HeUeSiists, the inhabitants of UeUas, and 
applied at length to all the inhabitants of Greece. 

HeUes'ponty a narrow strait between Asia and Europe, and 
between the iEgean sea and the Propontis. It is now called 
the Dardanelles. 

He'loSj a town of Laconia, whose inhabitants were re- 
duced by the Lacedemonians to slavery and were called 
Helotes. 

Helve'tii, an ancient nation of Gaul, conquered by J. 
Cssar. Their country is the modern Switzerland. It was 
divided into 4 cantons whose limits cannot be ascertained. 

Hene'ti, a people of Asia Minor, who inhabited the coasts 
of the Euxine. A colony of this people, under Antenor 
settled in Italy at the mouth of the Po. 

Heptano'mis, a division of Egypt, sometimes called Middle 
Egypt. 

Heracl%'d(By descendants of Hercules, much celebrated in 
ancient history. They were driven fi*om the Peloponnesus, 
which was theirs by the right of their father, and settled in 
Athens. They afterwards returned and expelled the usur- 
pers, B. C. 1104. 

HeracWtus, a Greek philosopher of Ephesus, who flourish- 
ed about 500 B. C. He passed his time in a solitary manner 
and was called the Weeping Philosopher, from his uncon- 
querable custom of weeping at the frailties and follies of 
mankind. 

Hercula'neumy a town of Campania, overwhelmed by an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus ; after 
being so long buried under the lava, it was discovered in 
1713, A. D. 

Her^cules, the son of Jupiter, for his many heioical actions 
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received dWine hcmors after his (kath. The twelve labors 
of Hercules are particularly celebrated. 

Her'cuks<, a Boa of Alexander the Great, with his mother 
Barsine was put to death by order of Cassander. 

HeHmes Trismegis'teSy a king of Egypt, celebrated as a 
restorer of the ancient religion and laws. See page 66. 

Her'niciy a pec^e of Campania, celebrated for their in- 
veterate enmity to the rising power of Rome. 

He'ro, a priestess of Venus, and beloved by Leander, who 
is said to have swam the Hellespont every night to see her, 
and to have returned in the same way. He was at length 
drowned in a tempestuous night, and Hero in despair threw 
herself into the sea and perished. * 

Her'od the Greats was made king of Judea by Mark An- 
tony. He rendered himself odious by his cruelty, and died 
in his 70th year, having reigned 40 years. 

Herod' otusy a celebrated historian, born at Halicarnassus. 
His history describes the wars of the Greeks against the 
Persians, from the age of Cyrus to the battle of Mycale. 
This he publicly repeated at the Olympic games, when the 
names of the muses were given to his nine books. Elegance, 
ease, and sweetness, mark his style and he is the Homer of 
historians.. He flourished B. C. 445. 

He'siod, See page 75. 

Hespe'riay the Greek name for Italy. 
. Hezeki'ahy a king of Judah, who was eminently pious. 
He reformed the religion of the Jews and destroyed their 
altars of idolatry. 

Hi' a, the first dynasty of the Chinese Emperors, began 
2207 years, B. C. 

Hierap'oUs, a town of Syria near the Euphrates, where 
the Syrian goddess Atergatis, anciently Magog, was wor- 
shipped. 

Hi'erOj a king of Syracuse, appointed to carry on the war 
against the Carthagenians. Joining with his enemies in be- 
sieging Messana, which had surrendered to the Romans, he 
was defeated and obliged to retire to Syracuse. Seeing all 
hopes of victory lost, he made peace with the Romans, and 
during the 59 years of his reign continued their firm friend 
and ally. He died about 225 years B. C. universally la- 
mented. 

Hid'dekeh one of the rivers of Paradise ; it is by many 
thought to be the same as th^ Tigris, 
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Hippar'chuSf a sbn of Pisistratus, and brother of Hippias, 
slain by Aristogiton and Harmodius. 

Hip'pias, brother of the preceding. See page 87. 

Hippoc'rates, See page 126. 

Hi'ram, a king of Tyre, contemporaneous with David and 
Solomon. See page 52. 

Hirpi'ni, a people of Italy, who formed a part of the 
Samnites. Towards the end of the second Punic war, they 
began to be distinguished from the rest of the Samnites. 

JTU'titeSy a tribe of the Canaanites, descended from Heth 
the son of Canaan. 

Ho'mer. See page 74. 

Har'ace. See page'209. 

Hora'tii, See page 79. 

Hora'tius Co'des. See page 83. 

Ho'reb, a mountain in Ar^ia, near Mount Sinai, at the 
head of the Red Sea. 

Horten'sws, a celebrated Roman orator, who began to 
distinguish himself by his eloquence, in the Forum, at the 
age of nineteen. His friend and successor, Cicero, speaks 
with great praise of his oratorical powers, and menticms the 
uncommon extent of his memory. He died in his 63d year, 
50 B. C. 

ffo'sea, the last king of the Israelites. See page 89. 

Hyacin'thus, See Apollo, page 250. 

Hyc'soSj the name of the shepherd kings. See page 31. 

Hydas'pes, a river of India, and one of the tributaries of 
the Indus. Alexander crossed this river to give battle to 
Porus. 

Hyrca'nia, a mountainous country of Asia, north of Par- 
thia and west of Media. 

Hyrca'nuSy John. See page 174. 

Hystas'pes^ a noble Persian and father of Darius who 
reigned afrer the death of the usurper Smerdis. 

lar^bas, king of a nation near Carthage, of whom Dido 
bought land to build a city on. He courted her, but the 
arrival of iEneas prevented his success. 

Ibe'rians^ inhabitants of Iberia, a country of Asia east of 
Colchis and north of Armenia. It is now called GecN'gia. 
A colony of these people settled in Spain and gave their 
name to it for some time. 

IciVius^ a tribune who signalized himself by his inveterate 
enmity against the Roman Senate. He took an active part 
in the .management of affairs after the murder of Virginia. 
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Ida^ a celebrated mountain, or ridge of mountains, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Troy. Also, a mountain of Crete 
the highest in the island, where it is reported Jupiter was 
educated. 

Ida'Uoy a mountain of Cyprus, at the foot of which was ^ 
grove sacred to Venus. 

Idume'a, a district south of Judea, famous for its palm- 
trees. It derived its name from Esau or Edom, whose de- 
scendants settled it. 

niyr'ia^ or Ulyr^icum, a country bordering on the Adriatic, 
and opposite Italy. 

In'achus a Phoenician, who founded the kingdom of Ar- 
gos, 1856 years B. C. 

In'dia, an extensive peninsula of Eastern Asia, bounded 
on the west by the river Indus, from which it derives its 
name. It is divided into within and without the Ganges. 
Alexander penetrated into the country, but the Romans 
knew little of it. 

In'dus, a river forming the western boundary of India, 
which country was called after it. It falls into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Ton, brother of Achaeus led a colony into the Pelopon- 
nesus, but being aderwards expelled, his descendants return- 
ed to Attica. But being dissatisfied with the government, 
they passed into Asia Minor, where they soon became eminent 
for prosperity and power. 

lo'nes, a name originally given to the inhabitants of 
Athens and Attica from Ion. 

lo'nia, a country of Asia Minor, having the iEgean sea 
on the west and Lydia on the east. The inhabitants were 
descended from Ion, and gave their name to a dialect of the 
Greek language. 

Ip^sus, a town of Phrygia, where Antigonus and his son 
in a great battle were defeated, and the former slain. 

I'risj was the messenger of the gods and more particularly 
of Juno. She was the personification of the rainbow. 

Tsaac, the son of Abraham and Sarah, the father of 
Esau, who was the progenitor of the Edomites, also father 
of Jacob, the ancestor of the Israelites. He died 1716 B. C. 

Isai'ah. See page 76. 

Ish'bosheth, a son of Saul, assumed the government of the 
tribes of Israel upon the death of his father, made war upon 
David, who at that time reigned over Judah only. He was 
shortly after murdered. 
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Ishfwuuif was the son of Abraham by Hagar, and was the 
progenitor of the Ishraaelifes, or Arabians. 

Tsis, an Egyptian goddess, supposed to be the moon. 

Isme'nus, a river of Bceotia, near Thebes, failing into the 
Asopus which empties into the strait between Euboea and 
Boeotia. 

Isor'raies^ a celebrated orator of Athens. He opened a 
school of eloquence, and acquired immense riches ; but was 
prevented, by an unconquerable timidity, from speaking in 
popular assemblies. He was* intimate with Philip of Mace- 
don, but the defeat at Chsronea had such an effect upon his 
spirits, that he did not survive the shock. He died in his 
99th year, about 338 years B. C. About ihiTty of his ora- 
tions are extant : they have always been much admired. 

Is'rael, a name applied to all the tribes of the Hebrews 
till after the reign of Solomon, when it was used for the 10 
tribes that revolted from Rehoboam, the son of Solomon. 

Is'sus, a town of Cilicia, on the confines of Syria, famous 
for a battle fought there between Alexander and Darius. 

Isth'musy a small neck of land which joins one country to 
another, such as that of Corinth, (called often the Isthmus 
by way of eminence,) which joins the Peloponnesus to Greece. 

It' all/, a country of Europe, bounded by the Alps on the 
north, the Adriatic on the east, the Tyrrhene sea on the 
west, and the Ionian on the south. See page 274. 

Ith'ica, now Theaki, an island in the Ionian sea, famous 
as being the domain of Ulysses in the poems of Homer. It 
is very rocky and mountainous, and about twenty-five miles 
in circumference. 

Itura'a, a country in the vicinity of Judea, whose inhab- 
itants were skillful in drawing the bow. 

Ja'hal, See Juhal, page 23. 

Ja'coh, See page 35. 

Jad'dus. Seepage 151. 

Ja'nus, the most ancient king, who reigned in Italy. After 
his death he was ranked among the gods, and was supposed 
to preside over all gates and avenues. His temple was al- 
ways open in time of war and shut in time of peace. 

Ja'pheth, See page 26. 

Ja'red^ the father of Enoch. 

Ja'son, a celebrated hero, leader of the Argonautic expe- 
dition. See page 54. * 

Ja'son, See page 152. 
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Mvcm, a son of Japheth. Josephus derives the name 
Ionia from him. 

Jeho'ash, a king of Israel. See page 64. 

Jehoi'ackim, See pages 90 and 97. 

Jehm'da. See page 65. 

Jeho'ram^ a king of Israel, slain by Jehu. 

Jehosh'aphat, a king of Jadah. See page 64. 

Jt'hu. See page 64. * 

Jer'oboam, See page 64. 

Jer'icho, a city of Judea between Jordan and Jerusalem, 
about seven leagues from the latter. 

Jeru'salem, a city of Palestine, capital of the Jewish mon- 
archy. It was built on several hills the largest of which was 
Mount Zion, the principal quarter of the ancient city. It 
was taken by the Chaldeans, but the annihilation of the state 
was by Titus, A. D. 70. See page 229. 

Jes'se, the father of King David. 

Jews, a name given to the descendants of Judah, and under 
which were included those of Benjamin. 

Jez'eMy the wife of Ahab and daughter of a king of the 
Sidonians, who excited her husband to commit all manner 
of wickedness. ; 

Ji/ash, See page 65. 

John, the Evangelist, brother of James the Great, called 
" to the Apostleship at the age of 26, was a favorite of his 
master, and the writer of the Apocalypse ; he died at Ephesus 
A. D. 100. 

Joi'ada^ See page 151. 

Jok'tan, See page 26. 

Jefnah, a prophet of the Jews sent to preach to the Nine- 
vites. See pages 69 and 70. 

Jar' dan, a river of Palestine, much spoken of in the sa- 
cred writings. It empties into the Dead Sea. 

Jo'seph, See pages 36 and 46. 

Jose'phus, a celebrated Jew, wrote the wars of the Jews 
in Syriac and Greek. He finished another work, containing 
the Jewish antiquities. His excellence as an author, is acr 
knowledged, and he has been called the Livy of writers in 
Greek. He died in his 56th year A. D. 93. 

Josh'ua. See page 60. 

Josi'ahj a king of the Jews, killed by Pharaoh Necho. 
He was eminently religious. 

Jo'iham^ a king of Judah. See page 65. 
32 
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Jttfha^ a king of Niimidia and Mauritania, after being 
conquered by the Romans and abandoned by his subjects, 
killed himself. 

Jvfhal See page 23. 

Ju'dah, a Jewish tribe, descended from Judah, the 4th 
son of Jacob, occupied the south part of Palestine. 

Jude'a^ a name originally applied only to the territory, 
belonging to the tribe of Judah, in Palestine. It was situ- 
ated on the western side of the Jordan, having Galilee on 
the north. After the captivity, the name was extended to , 
the rest of the Israelitish kingdom. 

Jugar'tha. See page 163. 

Ju'Ua^ the only daughter of the emperor Augustus, re- 
markable for her beauty, genius, and debaucheries. AuguB- 
tus banished her from his court, and she was starved to death 
A. D. 14, by order of Tiberius, who had succeeded to Au- 
gustus as empen^r of Rome. 

Ju'no. See page 253. 

Ju'piter, See pages 40 and 249. 

Ju*vendl, a Roman poet, passed his early years in declaim- 
ing, but afterwards wrote satires, of which 16 are extant- 
He is severe on the vices of his age, but gross and licen- 
tious. His compositions claim attention as a picture of the 
times. 

Kishy a man of the tribe of Benjamin anH father of Saul. 

Ko'rak, one of the Israelites, who revolted against Moses 
in the wilderness and were swallowed by the earth. 

JBCy'a. See page 30. 

Laby'nit. See page 92. 

Laced<B'moH, the fourth king of Sparta gave his name to 
his kingdom. 

LtOcedcB'mon, See Sparta* 

Lach'esis. See Fates, page 259. 

Laco'nia^ a country of the Peloponnesus, having Argolis 
and Arcadia on the north, and the Mediterranean on the 
south. Sparta was the capital. 

La'lius, a Roman Consul, a friend of Scipio Afiricanus 
the younger. He was distinguished for his modesty, human* 
ity, his greatness of mind and integrity in the character of a 
statesman. 

Laer'tes^ a king of Ithica, father of Ulysses, and one of 
the Argonauts. He ceded his throne to his son and retired 
into the country, where he was found by Ulysses on his re- 
turn from the Trojan war. n 
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L(BvVnuSy a Roman consul, sent against Pyrrhus, by whom 
he was defeated. 

Lag'ida, a surname of some of the kings of Egypt, given 
to them by Ptolemy Lagus, who after the death of Alexan- 
der established himself on the throne. 

La'lus, a king of Thebes, who was dethroned by Amphi- 
on and his brother. He was afterwards restored, and being 
informed that he should perish by the hand of his son, he 
ordered the child as soon as bom, to be put to death. This 
order was disobeyed, and his child was preserved by a shep- 
herd. Laius happening to meet his son when grown up, in 
a narrow road, ordered him to make way for him, without 
knowing who he was, and in the contest which ensued, was 
slain. 

Laom'edon, a king of Troy, who prevented the landing of 
the Argonauts in Phrygia, for which they took ample re- 
venge by pillaging that city. He was afterwards slain by 
Hercules, after a reign of 29 years. 

La'res, See page 262. 

Laris'sa, the chief' city of Thessaly ; it was the domin- 
, ion of Achilles, and still retains its name^ 

Lat'ins, the inhabitants of Latium^^fc 

Lati'nus, a king of Latirnn, up<|flHe arrival of iEneas 
in Italy, gava him his daughte r Lj Bna in marriage. Af-* 
ter his death ^Eneas succeed^^lf^ on the throne. See 
page 59. 

La'tium, a country of Italy, near the Tiber, which com- 
prehended the Volsci, JSqui, Rutuli, &c. The city of 
Rome was founded in its territory. 

Lavin'ia^ daughter of king Latinus, and wife of iEneas. 

Lean'der, See Hero, 

Leh'anon^ a mountain in the north of Palestine, celebra- 
ted for its fruitftilness and its<cedars. 

Le'lex, the founder and first king of Sparta, 1516 B. C. 

Lem'nos, an island about midway between Greece and 
Asia Minor. It was sacred to Vulcan. 

Leon'idas. See page 104. 

Lep'idus, a Roman celeWated as being one of the trium- 
virs with Augustus and Antony. He received Africa as his 
portion in the division of the empire. Having brought a 
large force to Sicily to aid Augustus against Sextus Pompey, 
the confidence he felt at being at the head of a large army, 
induced him to treat his colleague with haughtiness and 
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neglect. But being deserted by all his troops, he suppli- 
cated his life of his rival, and retired into a kind of exile at 
Circeiif where he passed the rest of his days in obscurity. 

Ler^na, a lake and district of Argolis, where Hercules 
killed the hydra, a monster with 100 heads. 

Leafhes^ now Mitylene, a large idand in the iEgean sea^ 
famous for its wine, and for the dissipation of its inhabitants. 

Leu'cas, or Leuca'dia, an island of the Ionian sea, now 
called St Maura, near the coast of Epirus. It was formerly 
joined to the continent. 

Leuca'te, a promontory of Leuoas, whence dei^xmdiiig 
lovers threw themselves into the sea. 

Leuc'tra^ a town of Bootia^ wh^e the Thebans^ under 
Epaminondas defeated the Lacedsmonians. 

Ltlvitt^^ a tribe of the Israelites, who for refusing to wor- 
ship the gdden calf, obtained the priesthood ; which had 
been given to the (^der tribes. 

Liha'nus^ a chain of mountains of Syria, or Palestine, 
the same as Mount Lebanon. 

Lih'ya^ a part of Africa, bounded by Egypt on the east, 
and by Numidia on the west. 

Licin' insist o'lo^ % tribune of the Roman people celebra- 
ted for his intrigues|^d abilities. He caused a law to be 
passed permitting th^iebeians to share the consular dignity 
with the patricians and w^ one of the first who enjoy^ it. 

Lin'dos^ a city of Rhodes ; the birth place of Cleobulus, 
one of the wise men of ^reece. 

Li'nus^ a Theban, taught music to Hercules, who in a fit 
of anger struck him on the head with his lyre and killed 
him. 

Lip'ara, the largest of the iEolian islands on the coast of 
Sicily, now called Lipari. It was the fabled residence of 
the king of the winds. , 

XtVta, a celebrated Roman lady, married to Augustus 
and the mother of the emperor Tiberius. She is charged 
with having murdered her husband to hasten the elevation 
of Tiberius. 

Liv'ius, Androm'tud, a dramatic poet who flourished at 
Rome about 240 B. C. 

Liv'y^ Ti'tus, a native of Padua, whose history ef the 
Roman empire was comprehended in 140 books^ of which 
35 are extant. Its merits are well known and are greatly 
commended. He died A. D. 17, aged 75. 
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Longi'nus^ a celebrated Greek critic, who became minis- 
ter to Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, and was killed at the 
siege by the Romans under Anrelian. His treatise on the 
sublime is peculiarly celebrated. 

Loty nephew to Abraham, returned with him into Canaan. 
They at length separated, and Lot went to dwell in Sodom, 
and dwelt there when the cities were destr<^ed. He was 
saved from that destruction by God; who sent his angels to 
warn them. 

Luca'rda, a province of Magna GraBcia, between the 
Tyrrhene and Sicilian seas, and adjoining the Brutii. 

Lucil'ius, See page 173. 

LiU'cius^ uncle to Antony, proscribed by the triumvirs. 

Luteins, a writer who was born in Africa, on the borders 
of Numidia. 

LiU'cius Sex'tius, the first plebeian consul. 

Lucre' tia. See page 82. 

Lucre'tius. See page 205. 

LucuVlus, a Roman general, celebrated for his military 
talents, opulence, and luxury. He conquered the numerous 
forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, but was severe in com- 
mand and superseded in his commission by Pompey. At 
Rome, he patronised men of learning, and died in his 67th 
year. 

Lud^ a son of Shem, supposed to have founded the king- 
dom of Lydia. 

Lu'pa, See page 73. 

Lusita'nia, a maritime province of Spain, whose extent 
and situation have not been accurately defined. It lay 
mostly between the rivers Guadiana and Douro. 

Lyca'um, the school of Aristotle and the Peripatetics on 
a river near Athens. 

Lycur'gus. See page 75. 

Lyd'ia, a country of Asia Minor, b6rdering on Phrygia, 
but which once included all the country between the river 
Halys and the iEgean sea. It was first called Maeonia. See 
page 57. 

Ly'dusy a king of Mseonia, which received the name of 
Lydia from him. 

Lysan'der, a Spartan general, who, in the last year of the 
Peloponnesian war, gave battle to the Athenian fleet at 
iflgos Potamos, and destroyed the whole except three ships. 
32* 
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He tben changed the go¥erDmeiit «f AtbeBs, setting over it 
30 tyrants. He was defeated and killed in battle 394 B. C. 

Lysim'ackuSy one of Alexander's generals, who, after his 
death, settled in Thrace. He fought against Antigoans, at 
the battle of Ipsus, and afterwards against Seleucus, and 
was killed in a bloody battle, 281 B. C. 

MaccaboB^us, Ju'das^ See pages 1^ and 153* 

MaccaboB'uSf J&n'athcm. See page 152. 

Mac'edon, or Macedo'nia, a country of Greece, whose 
boundaries differed, but much of it lay between Epirus and 
Thrace. Under Philip, and Alexander the Great, the Mace* 
donians extended their empire through many countries of 
Europe and of Asia, beyond the borders of India. 

Jtf(ickpe'iakf a plain in Judea, in which was situated the 
cave, where Abraham and the other Patriarchs were buried. 
It lay near Hebron. 

Mad'ai, the third son of Japheth, and progenitor of the 
Medes, who derived their name from him. 

Mce'&n a king of Maeonia, after wh<mi it was called. 

Mcto'ma, See page 57, and the article Lydia. 

Mag*na Grot'cia, a name given to the southern part <^ 
Italy, comprising the provinces of Apulia, Calabria, Lttca- 
nia, and the Brutii. It derived its name from the numerous 
Greek colonies which it contained. 

Ma'gagf a God of the Syrians and Canaanites. 

Maha'leel, the grandfather of Enoch. 

Mahom'etanSy followers of the religion ]t»x)pagated by Ma- 
homet They believe that the joys of heieiven consist in all 
kinds of sensual pleasures, and the punishments of heU in a 
deprivation of them. 

Mu'iUf one of the Pleiades, and mother of Mercmry. 

Mamerti'nes, a mercenary band of soldiers, who passed 
from Italy into Sicily to aid one of the tyrants of Syracuse. 
On their return they were hospitably received by the Mes- 
senians, but they conspired against the pec^le and made 
themselves masters of the place. They were afterwards de- 
featetl by Hiero, and totally disabled to repair their ruined 
affairs. 

Mamil'ius, a Roman, who married the daughther of Tar- 
quin. He lived at Tuscnlum, and received Im &Ah&t m law 
in his house, when banished fr<Hn Rome. 

Manas' sell. See page 90. 

Mand'nus, a Roman general, who, though at the head of 
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a large imay of 90,000 men, was defeated by 4000 Numan- 
tines. B. C. 137. 

Mane'tko, a celebrated priest of Heliopolis, in Egypt, 
flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote 
a history of Bgypt in the Greek lanraage, which was in a 
great measure fabulous. It is now lost 

Mano'ah,9L Hebreiv, of the tribe of Dan, and father of 
Samson. 

Mantine'a, a town of Arcadia, near the borders of Argo- 
lis. It had several splendid temples and was distinguished 
for the victory gained there by the Thebans over the other 
Grecian States. 

Mar'atkony a village of Attica, by the sea side, where the 
Athenians, UQder MUtiades, defeated the Persian forces^. 

Marcei'lus, a famous Roman general, who was the first 
that obtained some advantage over Hannibal, and showed 
his countrymen that their foe was not invincible. He was 
sent against Syracuse, and attacked it by sea and land, but 
his operations for a long time proved ineffectual, through the 
invention of Archimedes. He however at length succeeded 
' in reducing the town. He was killed in an ambuscade in 
the 60th year of his age. 

Mar' cuts Bru'tus, See Brutus, 

Mardo'nius, a general of Darius and Xerxes, sent with an 
army into Greece to subdue the country. His operations 
were rendered useless by the vigilance of the Greeks, and in 
the battle of Plataea, he was defeated and slain, B. C. 479. 

Mariam'ne. See page 201. 

Ma'rius. See page 174. 

Mars, See page 251. 

Marsy'aSy a celebrated musician, by some supposed to be 
the inventor of the flute. He was flayed alive by Apollo for 
contending with him in music. 

Masinis'sa^ was king of Numidia, and assisted the Car- 
thagenians in their wars against Rcmie. He was made 
friendly to the interests of Rome, by an act of generosity in 
Scipio, and he greatly assisted the Romans in their battles, 
especially that of Zama. He died in his 97tb year. 149 
B.C. 

Massag'eUB, a nation of Scythia, inhabited a country sup* 
posed to answer to the modern Turkestan, though it is very 
uncertain. 

MiKttathi'm, See page 152. 
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Maurita'nia, an extensive region of ancient Afrka, in the 
north western parts, having the Mediterranean on the north 
and the Atlantic on the west. It is now the Empire of Fez 
and Morocco. 

Max'imus Tyr'ius, a Platonic philosopher fa the reign of 
Anrehan, who became his pupil. 

MeceB'nas, a celebrated Roman knight, who in his time 
became the liberal patron of learned men and of letters. 
Augustus acknowledged himself indebted to his iriend and 
minister, Mecaenas, for the security which he enjoyed. He 
died 8 years B. C. 

Medefa, See page 54. 

Me'dia, a country of Asia, bounded north by the Caspian, 
and on the South by Persia. They were the first to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, and their power in the primitive ages 
is noticed by Homer. 

Mediterra'nean Sea, divides Europe and Asia Minor from 
Africa. It receives its name from its situation, the Latin 
word signifying in the middle of the land. 

Me'£my a son of Codrus, the last king of Athens, was 
appointed Archon. He rendered himself popular by the 
justice and moderation of his administration. 

Medu'sa, one of the Gorgons, (see Gcwgons,) slain by 
Perseus. 

Megahy'zes^ a general of Artaxerxes. He revoked from 
his. king, but was afterwards restored to his favor. He died 
in the 76th year of his age, 447 B. C. greatly regretted. 

Megalop'olis, a town of Arcadia, in Peloponnesus, built 
by Epaminondas. Polybius states, that, next to Athens, it 
was the grandest and most splendid city of Greece. 

Mega'ra, See Furies, page 258. 

Melckis'edec, See page 46. 

Melpom'ene. See Muses, page 260. 

Metn'mius, a Roman knight, who rendered himself Yimous 
for his eloquence and poetical talents. He was accused of 
extortion in the province in which he was governor, and 
banished, although Cicero undertook his defence. 

Mem'non, a king of ^Ethiopia, killed by Achilles in the 
Trojan war. His statue near Thebes, has been much cele- 
brated. He is supposed by some to be the same as Ameno- 
phis IV. See page 71. 

Mem' phis ^ a city of Egypt, on the Western bank of the 
Nile, above the Delta. It was the ancient metropolis, and in 
its neighborhood the pyramids were built. See page 223. 
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Men' ahem. See page 69. 

Mentm'der^ a celebrated comic poet of Athens. His 
writings were replete with elegance, refined wit, and judi- 
cious observations. He flourished about 293 B. C. 

Menela'us, a king of Sparta, and brother of Agamemnon, 
married Helen. Helen being seduced by Paris, Menelaus 
engaged all the Greek princes in the Trojan war, to recover 
her. After Troy was taken he was reconciled to his wife, 
and died soon afler his return. 

Me'neSy considered by most as the founder of the Egyp- 
tian empire, is supposed to be the Misraim of Scripture. 
See pages 30 and 31. , 

Men'ones, See Semiramis, page 33. 

Mer'cury. See page 251. 

Mermna'doR a race of kings in Lydia, of whom Gyges was 
the first and Crcesus the last. 

Mero'dach, See page 92. 

Me'ron, See page 238. 

Me'sha, a town supposed to have been situated in Arabia 
Felix. 

Mesopota'mia^ a country of Asia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

Messa'nay a town of Sicily, situated on the strait which 
separates the island from Italy. 

Messe'na, a city of Peloponnesus and capital of Messenia. 
The inhabitants rendered themselves famous by the war 
which they carried on against Sparta. 

Messe'nia, a country of Peloponnesus, between Laconia, 
Elis, Arcadia, and the sea. Its ruinous capital, Messena, 
still retains its name. 

Aetapon'tum, a town of Lucania, in Italy, where Pytha- 
goras retired for some time. It was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans for its attachment to Carthage. 

Metellus, a consul who began the war in which Greece 
was conquered, about 167 B. C. 

Metel'lus^ a consul who rendered himself illustrious by 
his successes against Jugurtha. The celebrated Marius was 
his lieutenant, and raised himself to power by defaming the 
character of Metellus. He was, however, acquitted of the 
charges made against him. 

Methu'selah, See pages 21 and 23. 

Me'tius, See page 136. 

Mi'das^ a king of Phrygia, who, having shown hospitality 
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to the preceptor of Bacchus, and being permitted to choose 
what recompense he pleased, wished that whatever he touched 
might become gold. He however was soon convinced of his 
injudicious choice, when the very meats which he attempted 
to eat, became gold in his mouth, and begged that the pre- 
sent 80 fatal to the receiver, might be taken away. He after- 
wards received a pair of ass's ears for preferring Pan's music 
to that of Apollo. 

Mid'ian^ a country of Arabia, on the east shore of the Red 
Sea, near its northern point. 

Mile'tus^ a city of Asia Minor, capital of the lonians, near 
the iEgean sea. The inhabitants planted many colonies in 
dif&rent parts. 

Milti'ades, See page 102. 

MiVton, John, a most illustrious English poet, and fa- 
mous politician, was bom in London in 16Q6 A. D. He 
died in 1674. 

Miner'va. See page 254. 

Mi'nos, a king of Crete, who gave laws, which remained 
in force till the age of Plato. He was made the supreme 
judge in the infernal regions. See page 259. 

Mis^raim, a son of Ham, by some supposed to be the same 
as Menes, which see, page 33. 

Mithrida'tes. See page 154. 

Mithrida'teSy a king of Parthia, in the 9th Period. 

Mithrida'tes^ a king of Pontus. See pages 177, 179. 

My tile' ne, the capital city of the island of Lesbos. It was 
long a seat of learning, and with Rome and Athens, it had 
the honour of having educated many of the great men of 
Greece and Rome. See Lesbos. 

Mitz'raim. See page 222. 

Mnemos'ynCy a daughter of Coelum and Terra, a mother of 
the nine muses. The word mnemosyne signifies memory^ 
and therefore the poets have rightly called memory the mo- 
ther of the muses, because it is to that mental endowment 
that mankind are indebted for their progress in science. 

Mo'aby a country of Palestine, on the east side of the Dead 
Sea. 

McrHs, a lake in ancient Egypt, supposed to have been 
the work of a king of the same name. It was intended as a 
reservoir for the overflowings of the Nile. See page 223. 

Mm'sia, a country of Europe, bounded by Dalmatia ©n 
the south and Mount Hoemus on the north. It extended 
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from the confluence of the Danube and the Save, to the 
£uxine. 

Mo' lock, the Saturn of the Phoenicians, and Carthagenians, 
to whom human victims were immolated. 

Mori'ah, a mountain in Jerusalem, on which the temple 
was built. 

Mos'chus a Phoenician, who is supposed to be the founder 
of anatomical philosophy. 

Mos'chus^ a celebrated Greek pastoral poet, born at Syra- 
cuse. He wrote with great elegance of style and had much 
delicacy and ingenuity in his conceptions. 

Mo'ses. See pages 48, 49, and 59. 

Mum'mius, a Roman consut, sent against the Achaeans, 
whom he conquered, 146 B. C. He destroyed Corinth and 
Thebes. 

Muscb'us. See page 61. 

Musses. See page 260. 

Muti'us SccBvo'la. See page 83. 

Myc'cde, a city and promontory of Asia Minor, opposite 
Samos, celebrated for a battle fought there between the 
Greeks and Persians, 479 years B. C. 

Myce'niB^ a town of Argolis, in Peloponnesus. Its ruins 
are still to be seen. 

Mys'ia, a country of Asia Minor, having the iEgean, the 
Propontis, and Phrygia, &c. for its boundaries. 

Na'bis, See page 135. He was assassinated as he at- 
tempted to flee from a battle in which he had beeQ defeated 
by the Achaeans. 

Nahonas'sar, a king of Babylon, after the division of the 
Assyrian monarchy. See page 92. 

Nabo'nius, a king of Babylon, deposed by Ninus, and his 
kingdom united to the Assyrian empire. See page 28. 

Na'hoth. See Ahab, page 64. 

Ned' ads. See page 262. 

Na'ples, a city of Campania anciently called Parthenope, 
but Augustus changed its name to Neapolis, or the new city, 
a colony having settled there and rebuilt a great part of it. 
It rises like an amphitheatre, in front of a beautiful bay. 

Napo'leon Buo'naparte, from a lieutenant of artillery, be- 
came Emperor of France and distinguished himself as a 
warrior. He was at length defeated at the battle of Water- 
loo, and banished to the island of St. Helena, where he died 
A. D. 1821. 
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Naray^da, See page 308. 

Nafri^y a town situated on the main land, nearly oppostle 
the northern part of Eubcea. It was the bnrth place of 
Ajax. 

Naupadtus, a town of Locris, 'sitoated on the Golf of 
Corinth. 

Nax'os, an island in the i£gean aea, the largest and most 
fertile of all tlie Cyclades. 

Ne'be^ a mountain near the river Jordan and c^posite 
Jericho, on which' Moses died. 

Nebuchadnez'zar. See page 91. 

Nectane'bis, a king of Egypt, made an alliance with the 
king of Sparta and qneUed a rebellion of bis subjects. He 
was attacked by the king of Persia, and defeated, and hia 
kingdom became from that time tributary. 

Nehemi'ah, See page 151. 

Neme'a, a town of Argolis, in Greece, where games were 
instituted in honour of Hercules, ibr killing the Nemean 
lion. They served as an era to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
boring country. 

Nep'tune. See page 256. 
* Nt'rtus. See page 256. 

Ne'reids. See page 262. 

Ner'vii^ a warlike people of Belgie Gaul, whose country 
lay on both sides of the river Scheldt, near its sources. 
They attacked J. CaBsar and were totally defeated. 

Nes'jtar, a Grecian king, distinguished himself amcmg the 
rest of the chiefs in the Trojan vrar, for his eloquence, ad- 
dress, wisdom, and uncommon presence of mind. 

Nile, a famous river of Egypt, rising in the Mountains 
of the Moon, and flowing into the Mediterranean.. It for- 
merly had 7, but now has only 2 mouths. 

Nim'rod. See pages 28 and 32. 

Nin&veh, a considerable city, the capital of Assyria, on 
the Tigris. It was taken and destroyed by the Medes and 
Babylonians. See page 215. 

Nin'ias. See page 28 and 29. 

NUno, a place opposite Mosul on the Tigris, by some 
supposed to be the site of Nineveh, 

Ni'nus. See page 28. 

Nito'cris, See page 43. 

N(/ah, See page 32. 

Nod, the place to which Cain withdrew afler the murder 
of his brother. Its situation is not known. 
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No'la^ an ancient town of Campania, where Augustus 
died on his return from Naples. Bells were first invented 
in this place in the fifth century. 
Nu'ma PompiVius, See page 79. 
Numan'tia^ a town of Spain near the sources of the Douro, 
distinguished by a war of 14 years, which it maintained 
against the Romans. Rather than submit to the younger 
Scipio, they set fire to their houses and destroyed them- 
selves. 

Nunddfia, a country of Afirica, which has the Mediterra- 
nean on the north and Mauritania on the west. 
Nu'mitor. See page 73. 
Nymphs. ' See page 2^. 
O'hed. See page 90. 
Oce'anus* See page 256. 

O'chus, the same as Artaxerxes III. See page 121. 
Octa'via^ a Roman lady, sister to Augustus, and after the 
death of her first husband, married to Antony. She was 
deserted by him for Cleopatra, and Augustus took up arms 
in her cause. She liberally rewarded Virgil for a pathetic 
encomium upon the merit and virtue of Marcellus, her son 
by her first husband, who had died suddenly. She died 
about 10 years B. C. ' 
Octa'vitis. See Augustus. 

CE'ager^ a king of Thrace and father of Orpheus. 
CEd'ipuSj a king of Thebes, who solved the riddle of the 
Sphinx, unwittingly killed his father, married his mother, 
and at last ran mad and tore out his eyes. 

CEno'tria, a part of Italy afterwards called Lucania. The 
name is sometimes applied to all Italy. 
• CE'ta, a celebrated mountain, between Thessaly and 
Phocis, upon which Hercules burnt himself. 

Ogy'ges, one of the most ancient of the monarchs that 
reigned in Ghreece. His kingdom was in Bceotia. In his 
time happened a great deluge which laid the country waste 
t>T nearly 200 years. The time when it happened is very 
uncertain, though it is supposed to have been about 1704 
years B. C. 

Oil'eus, a king of the Locrians, father of Ajax. He was 
cttie of the Argonauts. 

Olym^pia, a city of Elis in Peloponnesus, famous fi>r a 
temple and statue of Ji^iter. The Olympic games were 
celebrated here. 

38 
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Olym'pias, the wife of Philip* and mother of Alexander. 
Some hare supposed that the murder of Philip was owing to 
her intrigues. She was slain by Cassander, whose brotiier 
she had put to death. 

Ofym'pus, a famous mountain on the coast of Thessalj. It 
was sacred to Jupiter, who was supposed to hold his court ihere> 

Om'ri, See page 64. 

Oni'as. See page 151. 

Opim'ius, a Roman, who made himself consul in opposi- 
tion to the interest and efforts of the Gracchi. Caius Grac- 
chus perished through his means. Opimius was at length 
accused of bribery and banished. 

Oro'deSy a prince of Parthia, who murdered bis brother 
Mithridates and ascended his throne. He defeated Craasos 
the Roman triumvir, and was murdered by lus sou Phtaates 
about 37 B. C. See page 204. 

Oron'tes, a river of Syria, rising on the eastern side of 
Mount Libanus and falling in the Mediterranean. 

Or^pheus. See page 60. 

Osi'ris, a great deity of the Egyptians, worshipped under 
the form of an ox. He is supposed to be a personificaUcm 
of the sun. 

Os'sii, a lofly mountain of Thessaly, the residence of the 
Centaurs. It was one of the mountains which the giants 
heaped up, one on the other to scale the heavens with 
more facility. 

O'ihysj a chain of mountains in Thessaly. 

Ov'id, a Roman poet, flourished about 43 B. C. His fer- 
tile imagination and lively genius gained him friends, and 
Augustus patronised him with unbounded liberality. He 
was banished however to the western shores of the Euxine 
for some reasons which are unknown. He died in his 59(h 
year A. D. 17. 

Ox'usy a large river of Bactriana, falling into the sea of Aral 

Paco^rus, a son of Orodes. ^e page 304. 

Pacu^vius, a native of Bruhdusium, distinguished himself 
by his skill in painting, and4>y his poetical talents. He 
wrote satires and tragedies, which were rqiresented at 
Rome. He died about 191 B. C. aged 90. 

Padu'sa, the most southern mouth of the Po, said to 
abound in swans. 

Pa&maj a country of Macedonia, lying near the bounda* 
ries of Thrace. 

PcBs'tum^ a town Lucania, in Italy, famous for its roses, 
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which blossomed twice a year. The walls and ruins of this 
city, that still remain are extensive and venerable. 

P(dati'nuSi or Palatine Mounts the largest of the seven 
hills on which Rome was built. On it Romulus laid the 
first foundations of the city. 

Pa'les, See page 262. 

Pal'estine, a maritime country of Syria, which derives 
its name from the Philistines. See page 228. 

Palmy'ra^ a city of Syria, in the midst of a desert, fa- 
mous for its magnificent ruins. It was originally founded 
by Solomon. 

Palmyr^ne^ a country on the eastern boundaries of Syria, 
of which Palmyra was the capital. 

Pan. See page 262. 

Pan'theon a temple at Rome which . contained statues of 
all the Gods. 

Pa'phoSy a city of the island of Cyprus, where Venus 
was particularly worshipped. 

Papir'ms, See page 119. 

Partis, a son of Priam, king of Troy, persuaded Helen 
the wife of Menelaus to elope with him, and refusing to de- 
liver her up to the embassies of the Greeks, he was the, 
cause of the Trojan war. During the war he was killed. 

ParmefniOy a celebrated general in the armies of Alexan- 
der, who enjoyed the king's confidence. He was falsely 
accused of treason, and Alexander in a moment of resent- 
ment ordered him and his son to be put to death. B. C. 330. 

Pamas'sus, a mountain in Phocis, with two tops, on one 
of which Delphi was built. It was sacred to Apollo, the 
Muses, and Bacchus. 

Pa'roSy a celebrated island among the Cyclades, about 
7 1-2 miles from Naxos. It was well known for its marble, 
which was always used by the best statuaries. 

Parrha'sius, a famous painter, in the age of Zeuxis, 
about 415 B. C. He particularly excelled in strongly ex- 
pressing the violent passions. In a contest with Zeuxis, 
who had painted some grapes which the birds came to pick 
with the greatest avidity, Parrhasius .painted a curtain, 
which caused Zeuxis to say, *' Zeuxis has deceived birds, 
but Parrhasius has deceived Zeuxis himself." 

Parthe'nicB, See page 89. 

Par'thenon, a temple of Minerva at Athens. 

Par'thia, a country of Asia, bounded by Media on the 
west; Hyrcania on the north, and Carmania on the south. 
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Arsaces was the founder of their kingdcmi, and the Romans 
were never able to subdue them. 

Patoi'd, See page 273. 

PaJta'vitm now Padua, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, north of 
the Po, and on the coast of the Adriatic. It was the birth 
place of Livy. 

PaJt'mos^ an island of the Cyclades, south of Icaria, with 
a town of the same namie, and an excellent harbor. It was 
a place of exile for culprits. 

Patro'cluSf one of the chiefs in the Trojan war and an 
intimate friend of Achilles. See page 55. 

Paul, St, originally called Saul, was a native of Tarsus^ 
in Cilicia, and educated among the Pharisees at Jerusalem^ 
under the care of Gamaliel. He was imprisoned and put 
to death by Nero, A. D. 66. 

Paulas JEmU'iuSi a consul, who when opposed to Han^ 
nibal in Italy, checked the rashness of his colleague, and 
recommended not to face the enemy in the field, but to 
harass them. His advice was rejected, and the battle of 
Canns, so fatal to Rome, soon followed. He was wounded^ 
and disdaining to fly, he was slain by the enemy. 

Pau'lus JEmil'iuSy a Roman, son of the preceding, cele- 
brated for his victories and his conquest of Macedonia. He 
was honored with a triumph on his return, and Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, with his family adorned it. He appropriated 
none of the spoils to himself except the library of Perseus. 
He died about 168 years B. C. 

Pausa'nias, a Spartan general, who cominanded at the bat- 
tle of Platsea, and was rewarded with a tenth of the spoils. He 
afterwards extended his conquests in Asia, but his intrigues 
with the Persians being discovered, he was starved to death in 
a temple where he had fled for safety, about 471 B. C. 

Pausa'niasy a celebrated orator and historian, who settled 
at Rome, A. D. 170, where he died at a very advanced age. 
He wrote a histcM-y of Greece, in which he gives, with great 
geographical knowledge, an account of the situation of its 
diflerent cities, their antiquities, &c. 

Pe'kah, See page 64. 

Pdas'gi, a people of Greece, supposed to be one of the 
most ancient in the world. They settled many parts of 
Greece, whence the name is often applied to all the Greeks 
indiscriminately. They sent many colonies into Italy, who 
mixing with the inhabitants formed the diflerent tribes of 
Sabines, Latin;}, Samnites, &c. 
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Pe^leus^ a king of Thessaly, one of the Argonauts, and 
father of Achilles. 

Pe'UoTij a mountain in Thessaly, much celebrated in the 
war of the giants against Jupiter, and for being the resi- 
dence of the Centaurs. 

Pel'la, a city of Macedonia, sometime the capital of the 
kingdom. Alexander was born there. 
* Pelop'idas, a Theban general, who freed his country 
from foreign slavery, massacred the friends of tyranny, and 
expelled the Spartan garrison. He accompanied Epaminon- 
das in his campaigns, and was liberal of his riches to the 
poor. He was killed bravely fighting, B. C. 364. 

Peloponne' suSi now the Morea, a division of Greece, 
which contained the provinces of Argolis, Laconia, Messe- 
nia, Elis, Achaia, and Arcadia. 

Pe'lops, a prince, from whom the peninsula over which 
he reigned, received the name of Peloponnesus. After his 
death he received divine hbnors*^ 

Pelu'suim, a town on the frontiers of Egypt, at the en- 
trance of one of the mouths of the Nile. It was the key ol 
Egypt, on the side of Phoenicia. 

Pena'tes, See page 262. 

Pene'uSy a river of Thessaly, rising inlVIouiit Pindus, and 
falling into the JQgean Sea. 

PenteVicus, a mountain of Attica, where were found 
quarries of beautiful marble. 

Per'gamuSy a town of Mysia, and capital of a celebrated 
empire called the kingdom of Pergamus. Galen, and 
ApoUodorus were born there. 

Perian'der, a tyrant of Corinth. The first years of his 
government were mild and popular, but he soon learnt to be 
oppressive, when he had consulted the tyrant of Sicily about 
the surest way of reigning. He died about 585 years B. C. 
He was one of the seven wise men of 'Greece. He patron- 
ised the fine arts, and shewed himself the fi-iend and pro- 
tector of genius and of le|irning. 

Per' ides ^ a noble Athenian, naturally endowed with great 
powers for war and government. He attended the lectures 
of Zeno, and other great masters, and soon became con- 
spicuous as an orator, a statesman, and a commander. In 
his ministerial character his honors and authority were more 
than any citizen ever attained, l^he Athenians sensibly 
felt their opulence, power, and flourishing condition in his 
administration of their afi^irs. As the patron of Phidias, 
33* 
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and the arts, his character appears doublj great and venar^ 
ble. Pericles was at the head of the government 40 years^ 
and died of the plague in his 70th year, about 4^ B. C. 
See page 108. 

Persep'oUs, a city of ancient Persia, laid in ruins by Alex* 
ander the Great. 

Per^seus, a son of Jupiter, who performed many extraor- 
dinary exploits by means of Medusa's head. See page 41, 

Per^seus, See page 134. 

Per^sia, a country of Asia, baring Media on the ^rth 
and Carmania on the east. The empire extended from the 
Hellespont to the Indus and from Pontus to Arabia. 

Periston Grulf, a part of the Indian ocean on the coast of 
Persia and Arabia, and connected with it by the Gulf of 
Ormus. 

PetiVia, a town of the Brutii, lUM'th west of Crotcma. 

Pha'eton, a son of Apollo, or the Sun, who asked the 
guidance of his father's chariot for one day, as a proof of 
his dirine descent ; but unable to manage the horses, set the 
world on fire, and was therefore struck by Jufuter with a 
thunderbolt into the river Po. 

Pha'an. See Sappho, page 98. 

Phafraoh, a king of Egypt, who exalted Joseph to be 
ruler. Also the name of another king who waa diowoed in 
the Red sea, whilst pursuing the Israelites. 

Pha'raoh-Necho. See page 97. 

Phama'ces, See page 189. 
^ Pharsaflia^ a town of Thessaly, near which Julius Cssar 
defeated Pompey. 

Pherecy^des, a Grecian philosopher, contemporary with 
Thales. He was the first philosopher who in his writings 
supported the immortality of the soul. He was acquainted 
with the periods of the moon, and foretold eclipses with the 
greatest accuracy. Pythagoras was one of his disciples. He 
died about 515 years B. C. 

Phe'ron, a king of Egypt, who succeeded Sesostris. 

Phid/ias. See pages 122 and 124. 

PhiladeVphia, a city of Lydia, the seat of one of the seven 
churches mentioned in the book of Revelations. 

Phil'ip. See pages 122 and 127. 

Philip, a king of Macedonia, and father of Perseus. See 
page 146. 

Philip' pi, a town of Macedonia, where a celebrated battle 
was fought, B. C. 42. 
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PhiUs^tineSy a people of Palestine. They were powerful 
in Abraham's time, and continued so till they were subjected 
to the government of the Hebrews. 

PMlOy a native of Byblus, who translated the history of 
Phoenicia, written by Sanconiathon, into Greek. He lived 
in the reign of the emperor Adrian. 

Phihcte^tes, the armour-bearer of Hercules and his partic- 
ular friend. He was present at the taking of Troy, after 
which he sailed for Italy and founded a town called Petelia. 

Philop(B'men, See page 135. 

PMcion, See page 133. 

Pho'cis, a country of Greece, west of Boeotia. It is ren- 
dered ^mous for a war it maintained against some of the 
Grecian republics. 

Phoeni'cia, a maritime country of Syria, east of the Medi- 
terranean. See page 271. 

Phraa'tes IL See page 172. 

Phraa'tes III, a king of Parthia, invaded Armenia, but 
with ill success. He renewed a treaty of alliance which his 
&ther had made with the Romans. On his return to Par- 
thia he was assassinated by his son Orodes who succeeded 
him. 

Phraa'tes IV. See page 204. 

Phraortes. See page 9?. 

Phryg'ia^ a country of Asia Minor, between Bythinia, 
Lydia, Cappadocia, and Caria. A portion of country near 
the Hellespont, inhabited by some Phrygians, was called 
Phrygia Minor, in distinction from the above. 

Phryz'us^ son of a king of Thebes, who fled from the per- 
secHtion of his stepmother to Colchis, taking with him im- 
mense treasures. He was murdered by the king of Colchis 
who wished to obtain his riches. His death was amply 
revenged by the Greeks, in the Argonautic expediti<Hi. 

Phys'con. See page 153. 

Pice'num, a country of Italy, on the borders of the Adri- 
atic, south and east of Umbria. 

Piefrus, a mountain of Macedonia, sacred to the Muses. 

Pin'dar, See page 123. 

Pin'dus, a mountain, or chain of mountains between 
Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus. 

Pirithous^ a king of the Lapithae, a friend of Theseus 
and one of the Argonauts. 

Pisis'tratus, See pages 87 and 88. 

PitftacuSy a native of Mitylene in Lesbos, and one of 
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the seven wise men of Greece. He enjoyed the sovereign 
power for 10 years, and then voluntarily resigned it. By 
one of his laws, every fault committed by a man when intox- 
icated, deserved double punishment. He died about 570 
years B. C. 

PlatiB'a, a village in Boeotia, celebrated for a battle which 
delivered Greece fi'om the alarm of Persian invasions. 

Pla'to, See page 155. 

Plau'tus, a Latin play writer, who wrote 25 comedies, of 
which 20 are extant. His plays were much esteemed for 
their sentiments, language, incidents, and characters. He 
died about 184 B. C. 

Plin'y the Elder, was courted and admired hj the empe- 
rors Vespasian and Titus, but, while he filled several public 
offices, his mind was earnestly devoted to learning and study. 
He perjshed in the first eruption of Mount Vesuvius, while 
speculating on that memorable event, in his 56th year, A. 
D, 79. His Natural Qistory in 37 books, full of erudiUon 
and varied as nature, is extant. 

Plin'y^ the Younger, was educated under Quintilian, and 
when Trajan became emperor, was made consul. He was 
the patron of learning, and friend of the poor, an example of 
good-breeding, modesty and sobriety. He died in his 52d 
year, A. D. 113. His panegyric on Trajan and ten books 
(^letters remain. 

Plu'tarchy bom at Cheronaea, was distinguished for his 
learning and virtues. He travelled in quest of knowledge, 
and at Rome, Trajan, who admired his abilities, made 
him consul and governor of lUyricum. After his death, 
Plutarch removed to CheronsBa, where he wrote his *' Lives," 
&c. He died at an advanced age about A. D. 140. 

Plu'to. See page 275. 

Plu'tus, See page 275. 

Po, the largest river of Italy, falls into the Adriatic. 

Pol' lux. See Castor. 

Polyh'ius, See page 173. 

Polyde&tes, a king of Sparta, and brother of Lycurgus. 

Polyhim'nia, See Muses, page 260. 

Polyni'ces, -See page 54. 

Pompei'i, a town of Campania, overwhelmed with the 
towns of Herculaneum and Stabiae, by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

Pom'pcy, sumamed the Great, from the greatness of his 
exploits. In his 26th year he conquered Sicily from the 
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Marian faction, and in 40 days regained Africa for SyUa. 
He chased the pirates from the Mediterranean, and finished 
the war against Mithridates and Tigranes. In Asia he 
disposed of kingdoms and provinces, like a master of the 
world. Afterwards, in the civil war, when Caesar approached 
Rome, Pompey fled with precipitation 5 and in Thessaly, at 
Pharsalia, where the two armies engaged, he was defeated. 
He was assassinated on the coast of Egypt in his 59th year, 
B. C. 48. His two sons were defeated in Spain ; one of 
them Cneius, was slain, and Sextus was put to death by 
Antony, about 35 B. C. 

Pon'tius. See page 137. 

Pon'tus, a country of Asia, bounded by Colchis on the 
east and the Euxine on the north. It was divided into three 
parts and was long governed by its own kings, till the Ro- 
man emperors appointed governors over it. 

Porsen'na. See page 83. 

Po'rus^ a king of India. See page 131. 

Poti'pTiar, See page 36. 

Praxit'eles^ ft famous sculptor, who flourished about 324, 
B. C. He carried his art to the greatest perfection, working 
chiefly in Parian marble. He was so happy in copying na- 
ture, that his statues seemed to be animated. 

Pri'am^ father of Paris, Hector, &c. and last king of 
Troy. He was slain by the son of Achilles. 

Pria'pus. See page 262. 

Prie'ne, a maritime town of Asia Minor, the birth place of 
Bias, one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Pro'cles, See page 67. 

Proper' tiusj a Latin poet, whose genius and talents recom- 
mended him to Mecsenas, Virgil and Augustus. He died in 
>is 40th year, about 19 B. C. 

Pros' erpine. See Pluto, page 275. 

Pro'teus. See page 275. 

Pro'togens, a painter of Rhodes, who flourished about 328 
years B. C. He was very exact in his representations and 
copied nature with the greatest nicety. 

Pru'sias, a king of Bythinia, who would have delivered 
Hannibal to the Romans, had he not prevented it by a vol- 
untary death. He was cruel, without honesty, and an enemy 
to learning. He was assassinated about 149 years B. C. 

Psammeni'tus. See page 97. 

PtolenuR'ans, a race of kings in, Egypt See page 152. 

Ptolemy Aule'tes, the father of Cleopatra, and Ptolemy 
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Dionysias, was established im the throne of Egypt bj the 
Romans, his father having by his will left it to them. The 
Egyptians revolting, he was obliged to fly from his kingdom, 
and seek protection among the most powerM of his alUes. 
Daring his absence his danghler Berenice had made herself 
absolute, but she was soon driven from Egypt, when a Ro- 
man army approached to r^lace.Auletes on his throne. He 
was no sooner restored to power, than he sacrifioed Berenice 
to his ambition. He died 4 years after his restorati(m» about 
61 B. C. 

PtoVemy Cerau^nus, son of Ptolemy Lagas. See page 1^. 

Ptofemy Diany'sius. See page 202. 

PtoVemy Epiphfanes, See page 153. 

PtoVemy Kver'getts, See page 153. 

PtoVemy Lafgus, See page 153. 

PtoVemy Lath'yrui. See page 172. 
' PtoVemy PhiladeVphus. See page 153. 

PtoVemy Philom'eter. See page 153. 

PtoVemy Philop'ater. See page 153. 

PuL See page 69. 

Pute'oUf a maritime town of Campania, not far distant 
from Napks. 

Pyd'na, a town of Macedonia, where Olympias the mother 
of Alexander was massacred. i 

Pygma'lion^ a king of Tyre, and brother of Dido. See 
page 72. He died in the 47th year of his reign« 

Pyren'nean Mountaim, a ridge of high mountuas ndiich 
separates Gaul from Spam. 

Pyr'rho, a philosopher of Elea, originally a painter. He 
doubted every thing and when he had carefully examined a 
subject and investigated all its parts, he concluded by still 
doubting of its evidence. He nonrished 30 years B. C. and 
died at the advanced age of 90. 

Pyr'rhus. See page 138. 

Pythag'orcis. See page 100. 

Quinc'tius Cincinnatus. See CSneitmaius, 

QuintiVian, a celebrated rhetorician^ bom in ^>ai]^ hot 
opening a school at Rome, he obtained a salary from the 
state, and became preceptor to many illustrious Romans. 
He was a pleader at the bar. Hit Oratorical Inatilalions, 
divided into 12 books, delineate the constituents of a good 
orator. He died A. D. 95. 

QuirinafMs, one of the hilb on which Rome was hmiU 
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Quiri'nus, a surname of Romulus, when he had been 
made a god, by his superstitious subjects. 

RaciViay the wife of CI. Cincinnatus. . 

Rame'ses Tubae^te, a king of Egypt in the 3d period, by 
some supposed to be the Pharaoh whose dreams Joseph in- 



Raven'noy a town of Italy on the Adriatic, celebrated 
under the Roman- emperors for its capacious harbor. It is 
now fallen from its former grandeur and is a wretched town. . 

Red Sea, that part or branch of the Indian ocean which 
interposes itself between Egypt and Arabia. The Hebrews 
called it the Sea of Edam, from the descendants of Esau 
who settled there. Edom in the Hebrew language means 
red, and was applied to Esau on account of his having sold his 
birthright for some red pottage. The Greeks not under- 
standing the reason of the appellation, translated it Red Sea. 

Reg'ulus. See page 141. 

R^oho^am, See pages 63 and 64. 

Roho'hothy a town seated on the Tigris, near Nineveh, 
founded by Ashur. * 

Re'mus. See pages 73 and 76. 

Re'zin, a king of Syria, who made war with Pekah king 
of Israel. 

Rhadaman^thus, See page 259. 

Rham^ses, a king of Egypt. See page 71. 

RJie'a SyVvia. See page 72. 

Rhifmcoh/ra, a town on the borders of Palestine and 
Egypt. It was in the vicinity of this place that the Israelites 
were nourished with quails. 

Rhodes^ a celebrated island in the Mediterranean Sea, 
South of Caria. 

Rome, a city of Latium, in Italy, on the Tiber, and capi- 
tal of the Roman empire. See page 276. 

Rom'ulus, See pages 73, 76 and 98. 

Ru'hicon, a small river of Italy, which rises in the Ap- 
penines and falls into the Adriatic. It separated Italy Proper 
fn^n Cisalpine Gaul. 

Rudice, a town of Calabria, near Brundusium, the bkth 
place of the poet Ennius. 

Ru'tuK, a peq>le of Latium, of whose territory Ardea was 
the capital. 

Sah'hacon. See page 97. 

Safhines, an ancient people of Italy, reckoned among the 
aborigines. Their possessions were situated in the neigh- 
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borhood of Rome. The character of the nation for chastity 
and for purity of morals was great* 

8a' cos. See page 95. 

Sagun'tum, a town of Spain^ near the coast, destroyed by 
Hannibal but afterwards rebuilt 

Softs, a town in the Delta of Egypt, anciently the ci^i- 
tal of Lower Egypt. 

8al'(mis, an island in the Saronic Gull^ on the Southern 
coast of Attica at the distance of a league^ with a town and 
harbor of the same name. 

JSkL'hm, the city where reigned the celebrated Melchisedec, 
by some supposed to be Jerusalem, and by others supposed 
to be a town about a mile and a half on the west side of 
the river Jordan, where ruins are seen called the palace of 
Melchisedec. 

Sal'lust, See page 208. 

Sama'tia^ a city and country of Palestine whose inhabit- 
ants were a mixture of Pagans and disaffected Jews. As 
they had a separate temple, a lasting enmity arose between 
the Jews and Samaritans. It was situated between Judea 
' and Galilee. 

Sarn'munif a district of Italy, between Picenum, Campa- 
nia, Apulia, and Latium. The inhabitants, the Samnites, 
distinguished themselves for their implacable hatred against 
the Romans. 

Sa'moSy an island in the iEgean Sea, separated from Asia 
Minor by a narrow strait. It is about 87 miles in circum- 
ference. 

Sam' son. See pages 50 and 61. 

Sam'ueL See page 50. 

Sanconi'athon.' See page 61. 

Sap'pho. See page 98. 

Sar'acmSy a tribe of Arabs, originally of the district of 
Arabia Petrsea, but afterwards the name spread over the 
whole peninsula. 

Sardanapa'lus, See page 70. 

Sardin'ia, an island between Italy and Africa, south of 
Corsica. It was fertile in corn wine and oiU butt^ air was 
unwholesome. 

Sar'dis, the chief city of Lydta, now Strt, situated at the 
foot of Mount Tmolus. * 

Sarep'ta, a town of Phoenicia, between Tyre and Sidoa. 

Saron'ic Chdf, now the Gulf of Ettgia, a bay of the .^Bgean 
isea, south west of Attica and north^^east of Argolis. 
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Sat'umy an ancient deity, chief of the Titans, and father. 
of Jupiter, Juno, &c. His reign was the golden age. See 
page 39. 

Satuf^may a name given to Italy, because Saturn had 
reigned there, after being dethroned by Jupiter. 

Sat'yrs, See page 262. 

Saul, See page 51. 

Seaman' der, a Cretan, who led a colony to Phrygia Minor 
and founded Troy. B. C. 1546. 

Sci'o, an island in the iEgean sea, between Lesbos and 
Samos, on the coast of Ionia. . . 

Scip'io, P. Come'liusj surnamed Africanus, first distin- 
guished himself in a battle fought with Hannibal, in which 
he saved his father's life. At the age of 24, he was ap- 
pointed to the command in Spain, where his father and 
uncle had been surrounded and slain by the Carthagenians. 
Scipio took new Carthage in one day, and in four years 
drove the Carthagenians from all their conquests. He con- 
quered Hannibal at Zama, which put an end to the second 
Punic war, and granted peace on the most severe and hu- 
miliating terms. He retired from Rome, and died about 148 
B. C. aged 48. 

Scip'io L. Come'Uus, surnamed Asiaticus, accompanied 
his brother, the preceding, in his expeditions against Spain 
and Africa. He was sent against Antiochus, king of Syria, 
whom he defeated, and at his return he was rewarded with a 
triumph. 

Scip'io P. Mmilia'nus, son of Paulu6 ^milius, was adopted 
by the son of Scipio Africanus. He finished the third Pu- 
nic war, and in obedience to orders, set on fire the captive 
city. His vigorous exertions against Numantia were suc- 
cessful, and he was honored with a second triumph, and the 
surnames of A&icanus, and Numanticus. He was found 
dead in his bed, B. C. 128. 

Scyl'ltty dangerous rocks on the Italian coast, opposite to 
Charybdis, on the coast of Sicily. See Charyhdis, 

Scyth'ia, an extensive region of Asia and Europe, which 
comprehended many of the northern countries, but its boun- 
daries were unknown. 

Seleu'cia, a city of Asia on the Tigris, founded by Seleu- 
cus Nicator. 

Seleu'cidcB, a name given to a race of the kings of Syria, 
the successors of Seleucus. 

Seleu'cus Nica'tor, one of Alexander's generals. He 
34 
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Strengthened himself in Media and the neighbOTing proviii- 
ces, and at length assomed the tide of an independent 
monarch, became master of Syria, and built Antio6b. He 
was murdered in his 3Sd year, 280 B. C. 

StUu'cus CaOinHeus, succeeded his father Antiochils The- 
OS, on the throne of Syria. He attempted to inake war upon 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but his fleet was shipwr^ked and- 
his armies were soon after conquered by the enemy. He 
died B. C. 226. 

Seleu'cus Cerctufnus^ succeeded the preceding and was^ 
a weak, timid, and irresdute monarch. He was i&urdered 
223 years B. C. 

8eleu'cus Phihp'aier, the son of Antkiibhus (he GreaU 
See page 150. 

Selett'cus V, succeeded his father Demetrius It ibator On 
the throne of Syria, in the 20th year of his age. He was 
put to death by his mother in the first year of his reign. 

Sem'eU^ a daughter of Cadmus, and mother of B^hus. 

Semir'amis. See page 33. 

8enna>che'rih, See page 91. 

8e'phar^ a mountain of the east, probably about Aribenh. 
Some suppose it to be in Arabia. 

Septim'ius, a Roman knight distinguished for his poetical 
compositions, both lyric and tragic. He Was intimate with 
Augustus. 

Septim'ius. See page 188. 

Ser'ica, a country of Asia, {^aced by Ptolemy between the 
Ganges and the Eastern Ocean. It is supposed by some to 
be the same as China. Silk was brought frolnu tiiis country 
to Rome. 

Serto'rius, See page 177. 

8er'vius Tul'Hus, the sixth king of Rome. See pi^ 60. 

'Se'sac, See SMshah. 

Sesos'tris. See pages 43 and 46. 

Seth. See page 19. 

Sev'erus, M, Aure'Uus^ was proclaimed Roman eitiperor in 
his 14th year. His expeditions against the Persians and in 
Germany were successful ; but his virtues and his amiable 
qualities were absorbed in the strictness of the disciplinarian. . 
After a reign of 13 years he was murdered in his tent, A. D. . 
235. 

Sex'tus, a son of Tarquin. See page 81. He was killed 
bravely fighting in a battle which the Latins sustained against 
Rome in order to re-establish the Tarquins on their throne. 
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Sez'tus Pam'pey, See Pompey, 

Shalmana'zar, See page 89. 

She'chem^ a city of Samaria, about forty miles from Jeru- 
salem aud fifty-two from Jericho. 

Shem. See page 26. 

8ki'nar^ a province of Babylonia, where the lower of Babel 
was built. 

Shi'shak^ a king of Egypt, who built many temples, dug 
canals and among other conquests, took Jerusalem, and car- 
ried off the treasures of the temple and of the palace. He 
is the Sesac mentioned in Scripture. 

Sichce'uSy the husband and uncle of Dido, was murdered 
by Pysmalion, who wished to obtain his immense riches., 

Sic'tly^ the largest island in the Mediterranean, at the 
lower extremity of Italy ; it is of a triangular form and was 
once the granary of Rome and Italy. 

Sic' yon, a town of Peloponnesus, upon the bay of Corinth. 

Sid'dim^ once a luxuriant and delightful vale in the land 
of Judea. It is now covered by the Dead sea. The cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were in this plain. 

Si'don, a maritime city of PhcBnicia about 24 miles from 
Tyreu See page 271. 

Si'don, the eldest son of Canaan, who founded Sidon, and 
bis posterity the city of Tyre. 

Si'na, a people of Eastern Asia, placed by Ptolemy be- 
yond the Ganges, and supposed, to be the Cochin Chinese. 

Si'nai, a mountain of Arabia Petraea, on the peninsula 
formed by the two arms of the Red Sea. On this mountain 
God gave the law to Israel. 

£^'rens. See page 262. 

Sis'yphus, one of the most crafty princes of the heroic 
Bg^s. He founded according to some, and, according to 
others, seized Corinth and transmitted the kingdom to his 
posterity, who reigned for 250 years, when the Heraclidae 
ex^lled thep. 

J^ner'dis, a usurper of the throne of Persia, after the 
death of Cambyses, and a reign of 7 months, was dethron- 
ed, and put to death. Darius succeeded him. 

Soc'rates^ See page 125. 
, Sod'cm, a city of Canaan wb^e Lot the nephew of Abra- 
ham sojourned. It was destroyed by the jud^ents of God, 
and the place where it ooce stood, is covered With the waters 
of the Dead sea, 
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Sogdialna^ a country of Upper Asia, bounded on the 
south by Bactriana, and north by^ythia. 

Sogdiafnus. See page 121. 

Sol'omon, See page 74. 

S&lon. See page 99. 

Soph' odes. See page 124. 

Spain, a country of Europe, called by the ancients His- 
pania. It was separated from Gaul by the Pyrennees, and 
bounded on other sides by the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

Spar'ta, or Lacedcb'mon, the capital of Laconia, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, situated on the Eurotas, about 30 miles from its 
mouth. See page 24t). 

SpartacuSy a Thracian shepherd, celebrated for \as abili- 
ties, and victories over the Romans. He was slain in a battle, 
fought with Crassus, where he fell upon a heap of those 
slain by his own hand. 

Sfa'bicBj a maritime town of Campania, overwhelmed in 
the eruption of Vesuvius together with Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. 

Stagira, a town in or on the borders of Macedonia, situ- 
ate near a bay, i<?.to which the Strymon empties itself. 

Stra'ho, a native of Cappadocia, who flourished in the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius. His Geography, in 17 
books, is extant, celebrated for the erudition, and universal 
knowledge which it displays. 

Stra'tOy a philosopher of the Peripatetic school, of which 
he took charge B. C. 286, and continued over it for 18 years, 
with a high reputation for learning and eloquence. 

Stratoni'ce. See page 149. 

Stroph'ades, two islands in the Ionian sea, on the western 
coast of the Peloponnesus. 

Stry'moTif a river which separates Thrace from Macedonia 
and falls into a part of the iEgean sea. 

Stympha'luSy a town, river, and lake, in the northeast 
part of Arcadia. 

Sue'vif a powerful nation of Germany, between the Elbe 
and the Vistula, who made frequent excursions upon the 
territories of Rome. 

Sure'na, a powerful officer in the armies of Orodes, king 
of Parthia. He defeated Crassus, and by perfidy obtsdned 
a conference and ordered his head to be cut off. He was 
afterwards put to death by order of Orodes, B. C. 52. 

Su'sa, a city of Asia and capital of the Perdan empire. 
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It ia called in scripture^ Shu'shan. The Persian monarchs 
3pent the winter here and the summer at Ecbatana. 

Syh'arisy a town of Lucania, in Italy, on the bay of Ta- 
rentum. It was destroyed several times, and afterwards 
rebuiJt- The city of Thurium was built on its ruins. The 
inhabitants were remarkably corrupt. 

Syl'la. See page 174. 

Syloa'nus^ See page 262. 

SyVvia. 3ee Rhea Sylvia, 

Syr'acuse^ a celebrated city of Sicily, situated south of 
Mount iEtna. In its flourishing state, it extended 22 1-2 
miles in circumference. 

JSyr/ia, an extensive region of Asia Major, which had the 
^Euphrates on the east and the Mediterranean on the west. 
It had a number of provinces among which were Judea, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine. See page 302. Ccdo-Syria was 
a part of Syria, extending from the Euphrates to Mount Li- 
banus, and lying north of Palestine. 

Syth'ia, See Scythia, 

Tadfmor^ the original and scripture name for Palmyra, a 
city founded by Solomon. It is still called Tadmor by the 
Arabs. 

Tam'aruSi a promontory of Laconia. It is now called 
Cape Matapan. It was celebrated for a cavern, through 
which Hercules returned from Hell. 

Tam'muzy a god worshipped by the Syrians. 

Tan'agra, a town situated in the southeast part of Boeotia, 
near the coast. 

Tan'ais, a large river of Europe, now called the Don, 
filling into the sea of Azof. 

Taren'tuniy a town of Calabria, situated on a bay of the 
same name. It is celebrated for a war, which the Taren- 
tines cai'ried on against Rome. 

Tarquin'ii^ a town of Etruria, the birth place of Tarqui- 
nius Priscus 

Tarquin'it^ Pris'cvs^ the 5th king of Rome, was origin- 
ally the instiucter of the children of Ancus Martins, and 
upon his death he seized upon the throne. He reigned with 
moderation and popularity, and adorned Rome with many 
magnificent buildings. He was assassinated in the 80th 
year of his age, by the two sons of his predecessor, after a 
reign of 38 years. 

Tarquin'iui Super'bus, or Tarquin the Proud, was grand- 
34* 
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son of the preceding. See page 81. He died in his 90th 
year, about 14 years after his expulsion from Rome. 

Tar'tary^ a country situated north of China. The great 
wall of China is built between the two countries. 

Ta!t%us. See pages 78 and 79. 

Tay^c^M5, a mountain of Laconia,west of the river Eurotasu 

Tayvre, See page 44. 

Tcheou, the name of the third dynasty of the Chinese 
emperors^ which commenced 1110 years B. C. and ended 
246 B. C. 

Tem'pe, a delightful valley of Thessaly, between Mount 
Olympus on the north, and Ossa on the south, through 
which the river Peneus flows into the iEgean sea. 

Ten'edos, a small island of the iEgean sea opposite Troy. 
It became famous during the Trojan war, but is now inse- 
cure as a naval station. 

Te'rah, the father of Abraham, left the land of the Chal- 
dees with his family according to God's command. He died 
in Haran. 

Te'rence, a native of Carthage, celebrated as a writer of 
Latin comedies. His compositions are replete with delicate 
sentiments, expressed in the purest and finest language. 
Though his plays were translated from Menander, his effu- 
sions often bear the stamp of originality. He flourished 
about 159 years B. C. 

Ter'mimts, See page 262. 

Terpsick'ore. See Muses, page 260. 

Teu'tones, a name given to several united tribes of Ger- 
many who made incursions upon Gaul and cut to pieces two 
Roman armies. 

Tha'is, a woman of Athens, at whose instigation Alex- 
ander burnt Persepolis. She afterwards married Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt. 
- Tha'lia. See Muses, page 260. 

Tha'ks, See page 99. 
^. Tha'raca. See page 97. 

The'bais, one of the divisions of Egypt, otherwise called 
Lower Egypt. 

Thebes, a considerable city of ancient Egypt. Its re- 
mains are highly celebrated. See page 222. 

Thebes, the capital of Boeotia, in Greece, on the river 
Ismenus. See page 24L 

The'mis, a daughter of Coelum and Terra, and mother of 
the Fates. 
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Themis' tocles, a celebrated Athenian, who, when Xerxes 
inraded Greece, was at the head of the republic and com- 
manded the fleet. His policy brought on the battle of Sala- 
mis, which destroyed the naval armament of the Persians^ 
Be had equal success in hasting Xerxes away from Greece, 
leaving his forces an easier conquest to their enemies. The- 
mistocles died an exile in Asia, under the protection of 
of Artaxerxes, in his 65th year, about 449 B. C. The 
manner of his death is uncertain. 

Theoc'ritus. See pages 158. 

Tkeodo'sius, a Roman emperor surnamed the Great. His 
military virtues were conspicuous ; different conquests 
marked his reign, and he restored peace in every part of 
the empire. He died after a reign of 16 years, A. D. 395. 

Thermop'ylfE, a narrow pass leading from Thessaly into 
Locris and Phocis, in some parts only twenty-flve feet in 
breadth. 

Ther'mus, a town of iEtolia, the capital of the country. 

Ther'mus. See page 175. 

The' sens, a king of Athens, for his heroical achievements 
reckoned next to Hercules. He was one of the Argonauts. 
See page 53. 

Thes'pia^ a town of BoBotia at the foot of Mount Helicon. 

Thes'ph^ a Greek poet of Attica, supposed by some to be 
the inventor of tragedy, B. C. 536. His representations 
were very rustic and imperfect. 

Thes'saly, a country of Greece, which had the iEgean 
on the east, and Illyricum and Epirus on the west. 

Tlie'tys^ the wife of Oceanus. 

Thrace^ an extensive region of ancient Europe, which 
had the Euxine, Propontis and Hellespont on the east, the 
iGgean on the south, and on the west Macedon, Epirus, and 
the Strymon. 

Thrasyhu'lus, an Athenian general, who, assisted at first 
only by thirty of his friends, effected the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, B. C. 403. The reward he received for this 
patriotic achievement was a crown made with two twigs of 
an olive branch. 

Thrasyme'nus, a lake of Etruria, in Italy, celebrated for 
a battle fought there between Hannibal and the Romans, in 
which the Romans were defeated. 

Thucyd'ides. See page 125. 

Thuo'ris. See page 71. 

Thu'rium. See Syb'aris. 
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TV'^w, a river of Italy, which rises in the Appenines, 
and passing hj Rome, faus into the Tyrrhene sea, 16 miles 
below. 

T^be'rius, a Roman emperor, who succeeded Aiigustns. 
In his eaily years he gained applause^ but his seeming mod- 
eration gradually disappeared and no one was safe against 
his secret resentment. ' At last he retired to an island on 
the coast of Campania, where he proposed rewards to such 
as could invent new pleasures. Numberless were the cru- 
elties and barbarities which he displayed. He died in his 
78th year, A. D. 37. 

TSibe'rius Grac'chus, See Chracchus, 

Tibul'lus, a Roman knight, celebrated for his poetical 
compositions. Early dissatisfied with the toUs of war, he 
retired to Rome, where he gave himself up to literary ease. 
In his elegant effusions, he shewed himself the most correct 
of poets. He was^born at Rome, A. D. 11. 

IHci'nuSf a rive^ of Cisalpine Gaul, rising in the Alps, 
and falling into the Po. 

Tig'lath Pile'ser, supposed to have been the first king of 
the kingdom of Nineveh, 747 B. C. He carried away cap- 
tive pari of the ten tribes of Israel. 

IHgra'neSj a king of Armenia^ who made himself master 
of Assyria and Cappadocia. £y the advice of his father in 
law Mithridates, he declared war against the Romans, but 
was defeated by Lucullus, and only insured on his throne by 
submission to Pompey. 

Tigranocer'ta, the capital of Armenia^j built by Tigrames, 
during the Mithridatic war. It was situated on the east of 
the Tigris. 

TH'grtSf a large river of Asia rising in Armenia, and faD- 
ing into the Euphrates. It is one of the most celebrated 
rivers in history, and is about 800 miles long. 

Timan'dra, See page 1 10. 

Timan'thes, a painter of Sicyon, in the reign of Philip, 
father of Alexander the Great. 

Tima'us. See page 31. 

JHmo'leon, a celebrated Corinthian who slew his own 
brother for aspiring to tyranny. He sailed afterwards for 
Syracuse with a small force ; he quick^ gained adherents, 
delivered Syracuse and all Italy firom tyranny, defeated the 
Carthagenians, and re-established a universal peace. He 
died at Syracuse about 337 B. C. 

IHr'hakah. See Thar'ata. 
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Tir'zdh, a city of Palestine, in the southern part of Sama- 
ria. It was the royal seat of the kings of Israel, till Omri 
built Samaria. 

Tisiph'one, See Furies, page 258. 

Ti'tans, giants who warred against the gods. See Jupi- 
ter, page 40. 

Tithe' a^ the sister and wife of Uranus and mother of the 
Titans. 

Ti'tus, a Roman emperor, who particularly distinguished 
himself by the siege and capture of Jerusalem. When raised 
to the throne, on the death of his father Vespasian, he be- 
came the model of virtue, forgot his debaucheries, and was 
found the father of his people and the patron of liberty. He 
died in his 41st year, A. D. 81. 

Ti'tus Man'lius, See page 136. 

Ti'tus Man'lius, the son of the preceding. See page 1 36. 

Tom'yris, queen of the Massagetae, after her husband's 
death marched against Cyrus, who wished to invade her ter- 
ritories, cut his army in pieces and killed him on the spot. 
See page 100. 

Tosor'thros, See page 31. 

Tra'jan^ a Roman emperor born in Spain. He was 
adopted by the emperor preceding him, and his virtues mer- 
ited the encomiums which were paid him. He died having 
reigned 19 years, A. D. 1 17. 

Transalpine Gaul, was a name given to that part of Gaul, 
which lay beyond the Alps, in distinction from that part of 
Italy which was called Cisalpine Gaul. 

Tre'bia, a river of Cisalpine Gaul, which rises in the Ap* 
penines and falls into the Po. Hannibal obtained a victory 
there over the Roman consul. 

Trip'oli, a city of Phoenicia on the sea coast, founded by 
colonies from the three cities of Tyre, Sidon^ i^pd Aradus. 

Tri'tons, See page 262. 

Tro'as, See page 55. 

Tropho'niusy a celebrated architect of Boeotia, who built 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. There was a cave near 
Chaeronea, in which he was worshipped. 

Troy, See page 55. 

Try'phon. See page 169. 

T5tn, the fourth dynasty of Chinese emperors, commenced 
246 B. C. and lasted 43 years. It included four emperors. 

Tu'lal-Cain. See page 23. 

Tul'lia. Seepages!, 
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7W7tf5 Aufid'ius. See page 85. 

Tul'lus HostU'ius. See page 79. 

Tu'niSf a celebrated city of Africa, situated Dear the rains 
of Carthage, upon the destruction of which it became a 
powerful city. 

Tus'cans, the ii^abitants of Etruria. 

Tus'culum^ a town of Latium about 12 miles southeast 
from Rome. ^ 

Tyn'dartis^ a king of Lacedaemon, worshipped by the 
Spartans. 

Tyre, an ancient city of Phoenicia. Old Tyre was taken^ 
by the Assyrians, and the new was destroyed by Alej^ander, 
but afterwards rebuilt. See page 271. 

Tyranni'on, a grammarian of Pontus, iDtimate with Cice- 
ro, in whose house he opened a school. He was extremely 
fond of books and collected about 30,000 volumes. 

Tyrrhe'ne Sea, that part of the Mediterranean, which lies 
on the coast of Etruria, 

Ty'rus, the same as Tyre, which see. 

Ulys'ses, king of Ithica, one of the heroes in the Trojan 
war. He was eminently useful in promoting the reduction 
of Troy. On his return home^ he was driven by contrary 
winds upon the coasts of Africa. Afler many adventures he 
arrived at Ithica, where he put to death many suitors for hit 
wife's hand, and resumed the sceptre. 

TJm'hria^ a country of Italy, having Etruria on the west, 
the Sabines on the south, and Picenum on the east. 

Ura'nia, See Muses, page 260. 

Urci'niumy a town on the western coast of Corsica^ foond- 
ed by a son of Ajax, now Ajaccio^ and c^lelu'ated for the 
birth of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Uranus^ See page 39. 

Uri'ah, a Hebrew, husband of Bathsheba, caused jby David 
to be put in front of a battle that he might be slain. 

U'tica, a city of Africa, on the coast of the Mediterra^ 
nean, on the same bay as Carthage. It is celebrated for tto 
deafh of Cato. 

Uzzi'ah, See page 65, 

Var'ro. See page 208. 

Va'rus, a Roman proconsul, appointed g9vernor of Syria, 
and aflerwaxds made commander of the armies in Oeniiany. 
He was surprised by the enemy and his army w^ cut ta 
piieces. When he saw all was loat he kJUled bimaetf, A^ D« VI- 
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Fc'ii, a powerful city of Etruria, nearly north^ and at the 
distance of about 12 miles from Rome. 

Vtm^phes, See page 31. 

Ventid'iuSy a Roman general, born at Piceniim, of an 
obscure family. A bold, aspiring soul, aided by the patron- 
age of the family of Caesar, raised him to dignity in the State. 
He displayed vdor in the Roman armies and gradually rose 
to the offices of tribune, praetor, high-priest and consul: He 
made war against the Parthians, and conquered them in 
three great battles, B. C. 39. He was the first Roman ever 
honored with a triumph over Parthia. 

Venus. See page 254. 

Venu'sia, a town In the southern part of Apulia, on the 
confines of Lucania. It was the birth place of Horace. 

VergiVia, the wife of Coriolanus. See page 85. 

Vero'na^ a town of Cisalpine Gaul, on the river Athesis. 

Vespa'sian, a Roman emperor of an obscure familv, but 
raised by his merit and public services. Nero sent him to 
war against the Jews and his operations were crowned with 
success. He was proclaimed emperor, and the choice was 
every where approved of. Though he enriched himself by 
avarice, he reigned with great popularity for ten years, and 
died in his 70th year, A. D. 79. His son Titus succeeded 
him. 

Ves^ta. See page 255. 

Vesu'vius, a volcanic mountain of Campania, six miles 
from Naples. 

Vetu'ria, the mother of Coriolanus. See page 85. 

Vimina'lisj one of the seven hills on which Rome was 
built. 

Vir^gil See page 208. 

Virgin' ia. See page 116. 

Virgin' ius. See page 116. 

Vish'nu. See page 308. 

Virtru'vius, a celebrated architect in the age of Augustus. 
He is known only by his writings, and nothing is recorded 
in history of his life or private character. 

Vol'ero, See page 114. 

Vol'sd, or Vol'ci, a people of Latium, whose territories 
were bounded on the east by Campania, and west by the 
Latins and Rutulians. 

Vul'can. See page 252. 

Vuthing. See page 45. 

Xantip'pusj a Lacedaemonian general, who assisted the 
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Carthagenians in the first Punic war. He defeated the Ro- 
mans ^6 B. C. and took the celebrated Regulus prisoner. 
His services deserved to be rewarded, but the Carthagenians 
looked with jealousy upon him, and he retired to CorintL 

Xen'ophon, See page 126. 

Xerx'es I, See pages 103, 105* 

Xerx'es II. See page 121. 

Yao, See page 29. 

Yu-ta. See page 30. 

Zacyn'thus, now Zante, an island of the Ionian sea, south 
of Cephalonia. 

Za'may a town of Numidia, 300 miles southwest from 
Carthage. 

Zebo'im, one of the cities destroyed by fire from heaven. 

Zechari'ah. See page 65. 

Zedeki'ah, See page 90. 

Ze'la^ a town of Pontus, where Caesar defeated Phamaces 
the son of Mithridates. 

Ze'no, See page 158. 

Zeruh'haheL See page 90. 

Ze'thus, the brother of Amphion. See jimphion, 

Zeux'is, a celebrated painter, born at Heraclea. He flour- 
ished about 468 years B. C. He surpassed all his contem- 
poraries in the art, and even his master. According to some, 
he died from laughing at a comical picture he had made of 
an old woman. 

Zim'ri, See page 64. 

Zi'on, a mountain in Jerusalem, upon which Solomon 
built the temple. 

Zoro'astef, an eminent philosopher j^^ supposed to have 
lived in the age of Ninus king of Assyria, sometime before 
the Trojan war. He is supposed to have first invented 
magic. He admitted ho visible object of devotion except 
fire. 



ERRATA. 
Page 26 — Sepha, 8th line from bottom, should be Sephar. 
54 — ^Media, 14th line from bottom, should be Medea. 
100 — ^Messagetse, 6th line from top, should be Massagete. 
139 — Livinius, 2d line from top, should be Levinus, 
223— Sehbo, 11th Ime from top, should be Strabo. 
254 — ^Diana, 17th line from bottom, should be Dione. 
274 — ^^notria, 5th line from bottom, should be (Enotria. 
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